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The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
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THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  recently  published  a  little 
book  which  shows  the  inside  workings  of  the  methods  it  employs 
in  building  unusual  advertising  successes — the  methods  it  employs 
in  opening  up  to  manufacturers  and  distributors  a  great  market 
which  hitherto  they  could  not  enter — the  methods  used  to  enable 
great  business  houses  who  have  obtained  a  foothold  in  that 
market  to  greatly  increase  their  sales  and  cut  their  selling  cost. 
This  little  book  is  entitled  **  WINNING  A  GREAT  MARKET  ON 
FACTS**,  and  if  you  will  write  today,  on  your  letterhead,  we  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  does  not  merely  sell  its  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  leave  the  rest  to  luck  or  chance.  It  renders  a 
REAL  MERCHANDISING  SER  VICE,  based  on  actual  experience 
in  the  merchandising  field,  based  on'  data  gathered  through  a 
period  of  years,  based  on  bed  rock  facts  covering  every  angle  of 
the  merchandising  and  advertising  conditions  in  this  rich  territory. 

Write  today  for  **WINNINGA  GREAT  MARKET  ON  FACTS*  * , 
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ASSOCIATED 

POLICIES 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  laid  down  an  editorial  and  advertising  policy 
identical  with  that  of  The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs — “TRUTH”.  It  is  build¬ 
ing  a  great  newspaper  on  the  great  principle  of  honest  methods. 

TRUTH-THE  POLICY  BEHIND  THE 
FASTEST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER 


The  Ad- Visor  and  the  Bureau  of  Investigations  conducted  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams; 
refusal  of  patent  medicine,  liquor  and  shady  financial  advertising;  a  sweeping  money- 
back  guarantee  applied  to  advertising;  this  unprecedented  combination  helped  to  make 
following  remarkable  display  advertising  record  for  May. 


PAPERS  THAT  GAINED 

TRIBUNE . 33%  or  93,480  Lines 

TIMES . 16%  “  122,835  “ 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  Tribune  gained  all  the  World,  Press  and  Herald  lost — and  more  be¬ 
side.  The  gains  made  in  the  following  classifications  are  particularly  suggestive  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  readers  of  The  Tribune. 
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NEW  YORK,  S.\TURDAY,  JULY  1,  1916 


A  TALK  WITH  DON  MARQUIS  ON  THE  “COLYUM” 


Recorded  by  G.  W.  HARRIS 


WHILE  talking  the  other  day  with 
Don  Marquis,  the  originator  of 
“The  Sun  Dial”  column  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  and  its  con- 
tinuator  for  some  three  years  now,  to 
the  daily  delight  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers,  he  fished  up  from  the  litter  of 
jiapers  on  his  desk  a  battered  and  tat¬ 
tered  and  broken-backed  old  copy  of 
“The  Essays  of  Elia”  and  read  to  me 
these  words  from  the  .essay  entitled 
“Newspapers  Thirty-five  Years  Ago”: 

In  those  days  every  morning  paper,  as  an  es¬ 
sential  retainer  to  Its  establishment,  kept  an  au¬ 
thor,  who  was  bound  to  furnish  dally  a  quantum 


Frank  L.  Stanton. 

of  witty  jiaragraphs.  Sixpence  a  Joke  (ami  it 
was  thought  pretty  high,  too)  was  Dan  .Stuart’s 
s’ttlel  reninneratlnn  In  these  cases.  The  chat 
of  the  day,  scandal,  but  above  all,  t/reaa,  fur¬ 
nished  tlie  material.  The  length  of  no  para- 
gra[)h  was  to  exceed  seven  lines.  Shorter  they 
might  be,  but  they  must  be  poignant.  .  . 

S'omebody  has  said,  that  to  swallow  six  cross- 
bnns  dail.v,  consecutively  for  a  fortnight,  would 
surfeit  the  stoute.^t  digestion.  But  to  have  to 
furnish  ns  many  jokes  dally,  and  that  not  for  a 
fortnight,  but  for  a  long  twelvemonth,  as  we 
Were  constraints!  to  do,  was  a  little  harder  ex¬ 
action.  .  .  No  Kgyptian  taskmaster  ever 

devised  a  sl.svery  like  to  that,  our  slavery. 

■'Krorn  thi.s  we  may  .see,”  .said  l>on 
Miiniiiis,  “that  the  column  feature  i.s 
no  such  new  th  ng,  after  all.  The  notes 
at  the  back  of  the  book  .say  that 
Charles  Lamb  published  thi.s  essay  in 
1S31;  .so  the  new.spaper  practice  ho 
was  writing  about  was  that  of  the  and 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hut  tho 
idea  goes  much  further  back  than  that. 
The  column  element  has  alway.s  been 
found  in  the  newspaper.  Go  back  to 
the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele.  The 
^spectator  and  the  Tatler  and  their  kin¬ 
dred  were  made  up  entirely  of  ju.st  .such 
stuff  as  is  the  basis  of  the  modem 
.s’gned  column  feature.  Such  papers 
were  published  before  the  fir.st  news¬ 
letter  made  its  appearance.  The  idea 


Don  Marquis. 

that  animates  the  ‘colyum’  of  to-da.. 
was  their  reason  for  being.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  the  news  of  the  day  came  later; 
that  was  an  afterthought. 

“Old  Thomas  Dekker,  in  Shake- 
peare’s  time,  did  the  very  thing. 
Though  he  did  not  publish  a  daily  pa¬ 
per,  he  wrote  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  his 
funny  old  book,  ‘The  Gull’s  Hornbook,’ 
with  its  directions  and  admonitions  to 
the  country  jays  of  that  time  who  were 
going  on  a  visit  to  London,  is  filled 
with  things  that  would  delight  the  heart 
of  the  ‘colyumist’  of  to-day.  He  even 
prints  a  .sort  of  glossary  of  the  slang 
terms  of  the  time. 

“You  might  say  that  the  newspaper 
grew  up  around  the  column,  instead  of 
that  the  column  grew  up  within  the 
new'spaper.  That  is  the  truth  of  it. 

“And  the  fact  is,  to-day,”  he  went 
on,  his  eyes  a-twinkle  at  the  audacious 
humor  of  the  thought,  “the  newspaper 
is  nothing  at  all;  the  column  is  the  es- 
suitial  fiature,  and  always  has  been. 
From  the  very  first  people  have  taken 
the  papers  to  read  the  special  col¬ 
umns. 

“The  column  idea  is  the  triumph  of 
personality.  It  started  when  .some, fol¬ 
low  got  mad  and  had  something  to  .say. 
Then  he  got  out  a  blast.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  decline  and  lo.ss 
of  personaLty  in  Amencan  journalism 
— that  our  i>apers  are  no  longer  edited 
by  men  of  such  personality  as  the 
famous  editors  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Hut  there  is  ju.st  as  much  personality 
in  daily  journalism  to-day  as  there 
ever  was.  There  i.s  more,  in  fact. 
The  column  feature  is  the  person¬ 
al  element  in  our  papehs  today. 
It  is  the  triumt>h  of  pcrsonalit,/. 
People  still  in.sist  on  getting  the  per- 
.sonal  touch  in  what  they  choose  to 
read.  The  column  was  one  of  the  first 
uses  of  the  printing  press — the  press 


ing  edition,  the  Chicago  Record,  a  daily 
column  of  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
verse,  under  the  heading,  "Sharps  and 
Flats.”  It  was  T'ield  who  really  e.stab- 
lished  the  model  and  set  the  pa«e  for 
this  particular  department  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

Four  or  five  years  after  Field’s  death 
(in  1895),  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  then  at 
work  on  the  Chicago  Journal,  but  now 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  invented  the 
’’colyum”  as  it  is  now  known— «  me¬ 
lange  of  original  paragraphs,  jokes, 
skits,  and  verses,  interspersed  with  con¬ 
tributions  from  all  and  sundry  who  are 


FiiANiiuN  P.  Adams. 

was  really  invented  for  the  sake  of  the 
column. 

“Well — but  don’t  make  me  say  all 
that,”  he  interposed  with  an  appealing 
smile  commingled  of  geniality  and 
timidity;  “it  might  sound  altogether  too 
conceited.” 

Then,  with  deLghtful  whimsicality,  he 
added : 

“Solomon  w'as  the  first  Paragrapher 
of  whonf  we  have  any  authentic  rec¬ 
ord — and,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  of  us — and  he  got  more  fun  out 
of  it  than  any  one  else  ever  has  since 
his  day.  For  Solomon  was  King  in 
Jeru.salem. 

“When  Solomon  produced  a  quip  of 
which  he  was  especially  proud  he  would 
have  it  graved  on  a  tablet  of  bra.ss, 
live  cubits  .s(iuare,  and  it  would  bo 
.set  over  a.gainst  the  Ija.se  of  one  of 
the  two  pillars  that  were  before  the 
temple.  If  it  was  a  serious  paragraph 
it  would  be  set  over  against  the  right- 
hand  pillar,  Jachin,  and  if  it  was  a  hu- 
moious  paragraph  it  would  be  set  over 
against  the  left-hand  pillar,  which  was 
called  Hoaz.  And  if  the  people  .saw 
semething  on  Hoaz  they  knew  it  was 
to  be  laughed  at,  and  they  laughed.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  the  cu.s- 
tom  about  Jeru.salem  when  a  man  had 
.said  something  e.vpecially  witty  to  re¬ 
mark:  ’That  i.s  one  on  Hoaz  I’ 

"Wasn’t  it  King  Solomon  who  .sail 
that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
.sun 

Hut  we  a.greed  together  befi>re  our 
talk  was  fin  siied  that  the  modern  sign¬ 
ed  column  as  it  i.s  now  featured  by 
s  ores  of  American  newspapers  was 
proi>ably  started,  in  approximately  its 
piesent  form,  by  Eugene  Field,  who 
moved  from  Denver  to  Chicago  in  188.3, 
and  thereafter  for  twelve  year.s  “sawed 
wood,”  as  he  (ailed  it,  to  produce  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  its  morn- 


“LTncle  Jud”  Lewis. 

fortunate  enough  to  break  into  its  con¬ 
fines.  He  took  over  the  pronunciation 
“colyum”  from  the  compo.sing  room. 

Franklin  P.  Adams  i.s  the  pioneer 
“colyumist”  in  New  York  city.  As  a 
youth  in  Chicago  ho  contributed  to 
’Taylor’s  column  In  the  Journal,  and  for 
a  short  time  served  as  his  succc.ssor 
on  that  paper  when  “H.  L.  T.”  went  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Adams  came  to 
New  York  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago  and 
started  his  column  in  the  Evening  Alail. 
.Viter  nine  years  of  growing  suceoBs  at 
it.  the  New  York  Tribune  appropriated 
him,  and  he  is  now  the  w.  k.  skipper 
of  “'The  Conning  Tower,”  which  tho 
Tribune  di.stinguishes  by  setting  it  in 
double  column  measure. 

“Of  cour.se,  there  were  paragmphers 
without  number  before  Eugene  Kield 
gave  the  thing  a  new  twist,”  .said  Don 
.Mar(|ui.s.  “I  Ik  lieve  Edgar  .Allan  Poe 
woi'ked  as  a  paragrapher  for  a  short 
time  on  .some  paper — I’ve  forgotten  the 
n.ame  of  the  paper.  .Vnd  there  were 
Hurdette  of  the  Hurlington  Hawkeye, 
and  Nye  of  the  I.aramie  Hoomerang, 
and  Ed.  Howe  of  the  .Atchi.son  Globe, 
’Petroleum  V.  Na.sby’  I.ocke,  and  the 
Danbury  News  Man,  and  old  ‘M.  Quad’ 
—  what’s  become  of  ‘M.  Quad,’  I  won¬ 
der’.’ 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  CONVENTION  IN  RETROSPECT 


By  BERT  MOSES 

Virr-Prcsidciit  Omega  Chemical  Company. 


EVKKY  event  at  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention  was  a  hiphlisht,  which  is  the 
same  as  sayinp  there  were  no  hiRh- 
liRhts  outside  of  the  President’s  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  really  a  national 
rather  than  an  advertisinR  event.  There  was 
a  <locklike  precision  to  the  onward  march  of 
the  proceedi'nRS.  Each  number  meant  much 
to  .someltody,  even  though  that  .somebody 
miRht  be  no  other  than  the  speaker  himself 
The  effort  was  to  render  a  helpful  .service  to 
men  who  buy,  sell,  or  deal  in  advertising.  The 
sincerity  of  no  man  was  in  question,  and  yet 
the  world  is  full  of  earnest  people  who  start,  but 
fail  to  arrive.  I  would  classify  things  this  way: 

The  dominating  thing  was  the  .VmericiUi  flag 
and  the  rattle  of  drums  tilled  the  soul  with  a 
thrill  that  oratory  never  <-an  and  never  did. 

Next  to  the  Stars  an.l  Stripe.s,  the  women 
commanded  n.ost  attention  and  caused  almost 
as  much  inspiration. 

The  biggest  feature  was  the  pageant — it  w:is 
the  mighty  outcome  of  a  mighty  effort. 

The  clas.sical  event  was  Secretary  Eane's 
speech. 

The  mo.st  brilliant  eiiigram  was  that  of  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curti.s — "Advertising  i>ays  iK'cause  it 
doe.s."  The  most  reassuring  pronouncement  was 
that  of  President  Hou.ston  when  he  s«id:  “Ad- 
verti.sing  has  always  been  90  per  cent,  honest 
and  believable.”  The  most  encouraging  sign  was 
the  slight  recession  from  Truth  talk  and  an 
equal  advance  in  Service  talk.  The  mo.st  pre¬ 
posterous  proposal  was  to  e.stablish  State  Boards 
of  Advertising  to  issue  advertising  licen.ses,  thus 
putting  us  on  the  same  level  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  dogs,  and  saloon-keepers.  The  most 
prominent  change  of  policy  was  the  withdrawal 
of  laymen  from  the  pulpit,  thus  restoring  or¬ 
dained  ministers  to  places  which  they  only  are 
qualified  to  fill. 

The  most  progressive  feature  was  the  spec-  BERT 

tacular  entry  of  churches  into  the  advertising 

field.  Advertising  will  modernize  the  church  and  free  it  from  the  superstitions 
and  Ignorance  of  days  covered  with  dust.  Advertising  will  make  the  church 
more  u.seful  and  lift  it  up  with  ideas  that  prevail  now.  We  know  more  to-day 
than  they  knew  in  Asia  in  times  when  the  church  had  its  Genesis.  My  hat  is 
off  to  the  ministers.  They  are  headed  the  right  way;  they  are  catching  up  with 
the  people,  and  the  good  they  can  do  with  advertising  properly  employed  is  in¬ 
calculable. 

The  idea  that  sunk  deepest  was  the  idea  that  daily  advertising  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  all  advertising,  and  that  newspaper  advertising  so  far  out¬ 
ranks  alt  the  other  kinds  that  you  must  search  long  for  the  proper  words  to  ex¬ 
press  that  supremacy. 

The  one  problem  that  l)ecame  more  problematical  under  discussion  was  that 
of  “cooperation.”  And  the  reason  why  is  this:  “Cooperation,”  like  charity  is  a 


t;.«ers  to  advertise,  thus  putting  all  merchants  in 
the  same  detention  camp  with  the  patent-medi¬ 
cine  rascals. 

How  much  longer  must  the  truth  be  repeated 
that  advertisers  are  not  made  in  colleges,  but  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  overalls?  How  long  will  the 
truth  he  glossed  over  that  you  get  your  only 
real  knowledge  by  doing  the  thing,  and  not  by 
memorizing  something  written  in  a  book? 
Gieat  doctors  and  great  lawyers  are  not  great 
doctors  and  great  lawyers  because  they  got  a 
sheepskin  in  a  college,  but  because  they  were 
great  enough  to  forget  it  when  they  came  out. 

To  require  a  poor  bo.y  to  go  to  college  and 
get  a  permit  w'ritten  on  a  piece  of  paper  before 
he  can  go  into  business  and  advertise  is  so  silly 
that  I  apologize  to  the  reader  for  dignifying  the 
propo.sition  by  serio.us  comment.  There  is  need 
for  an  isolated  location,  surrounded  by  a  high 
\iall.  wherein  can  be  hereafter  confined  every 
man  who  comes  along  and  takes  up  the  room 
and  time  of  people  who.  work.  It  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  ad  man  to  make  advertising  easy  and 
simple.  When  you  make  advertising  difficult 
and  complex,  you  lower  its  vitality,  and  run  its 
l)lood  pressure  up  to  a  point  w'here  collapse  is 
imminent. 

If  you  care  to  know  the  name  of  the  ablest 
man  among  the  officers  in  the  Ad  Club  move¬ 
ment,  and  are  willing  to  take  my  word  for  it, 
I  will  .say  that  name  is  Lafe  Young,  jr.  He  has 
the  kindly  disposition,  the  judicial  mind,  the 
poise,  reserve,  and  fairness  that  are  inseparable 
from  pronounced  ability.  Mr.  Young  is  a  truth¬ 
ful  man,  but  he  does  not  say  so.  Also  he  is 
honest,  but  he  does  not  wear  a  label  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  fact.  He  is  sincere,  and  his  sincerity 
is  of  that  quality  that  none  questions.  He  is 
the  only  publisher  who  ever  refused  to  print 
lOSES  Omega  OH  advertisements,  and  his  refusal 

was  so  kind  and  neighborly  that  it  made  me 
happier  than  if  it  had  been  an  acceptance.  The  refusal  cost  nothing,  while  an 
acceptance  would  have  been  an  expense  that  might  not  have  come  back  in  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

Mr.  Young’s  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ad  Clubs  in  1917  seems  to  be  as 
near  a  certainty  as  anything  can  be  certain  twelve  months  away.  The  magazine 
people  have  had  control  lor  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  time  the  newspapers  had 
a  little  more  to  say  and  a  trifle  more  influence.  The  candidacy  of  Lafe  Young,  Jr., 
would  mean  no  other  candidate.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  unanimous  that  he  will 
get  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  official  stationery  without  opposition  in  1917, 

I  have  already  ventured  out  into  the  future  a  full  year,  and  might  as  well 
make  it  three.  Two  terms  for  Mr.  Young  will  carry  us  over  to  1919,  when  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  an  advertiser  be  selected  as  president.  It  has  been  so  long  since  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  headed  the  advertising  movement  that  I  have  forgotten  when  it  was. 


state  of  mind,  and  the  size  of  the  cooperation  you  give,  just  as  the  size  of  your 
Clarity,  is  determined  by  what  you  have  left  after  making  the  gift. 

The  most  sincere  effort  was  that  made  to  evolve  a  plan  to  discourage  com¬ 
mercial  failures.  The  effort  was  begun  by  suggesting  changes  of  business  meth- 
od.s,  which,  of  course,  was  a  start  at  the  wrong  end.  If  you  want  to  change  a 
man’s  methods,  you  mu.st  begin  with  the  man,  and  let  the  methods  follow  natur¬ 
ally,  but  you  can  always  overlook  an  error  if  the  Intention  is  worthy. 

The  most  natural  result  was  that  half  the  delegates  came  to  Improve  their 
knowledge  and  the  other  half  came  to  improve  their  opportunities.  Men  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  general  classes — those  who  take  life  seriously  and  those  who  take 
life  as  .something  to  be  enjoyed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  are  right. 
This  much  I  do  know — you  had  better  enjoy  life  w'hile  you  have  it.  You  can 
never  get  away  from  this  world  and  take  it  along. 

The  incident  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  only  an  incident,  and  not  to  be  dig¬ 
nified  by  calling  it  an  event.  It  furnished  a  few  skyrockets,  and  w'hen  the  lights 
went  out  the  end  came.  The  wonder  of  the  whole  thing  was  this:  That  the  Tele¬ 
graph  should  have  found  it  so  easy  to  separate  so  many  clever  men  from  a  five- 
spot.  Really,  I  never  suspected  that  Philadelphia  could  go  to  New  York  and  take 
home  so  much  easy  money. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  advertising  world  that  its  mi.ssion  is  not  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  problems  and  undertake  new  work,  but  rather  to  solve  old  problems  and 
finish  up  what  has  been  .started.  This  suggestion  is  in.spired  by  the  proposal 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  to  establish  State  Boards  of  Advertising,  hold 
regular  examinations,  and  issue  certificates  of  registration  like  those  issued  to 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  denti.sts.  This  proposition,  bearing  the  label  of  a  practical 
joke,  was  made  in  all  seriousness  by  a  sober  man.  As  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
dentists  are  forbidden  by  ethics  to  advertise,  I  suppose,  if  this  new  idea  comes  to 
pass,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  it  would  become  unethical  for  adver- 


Nothing  that  transpired  at  the  convention  calls  for  commendation  quite  so 
much  as  the  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  church  advertising.  The  object 
of  the  church  is  to  save  souls,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  people  go.  to 
church  and  hear  sermons.  The  best  way,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  to  secure 
a  large  attendance  is  to  advertise  for  it.  Dr.  Reisner,  of  New  York,  most  happily 
declared  that  Christ  and  His  Disciples  were  the  ablest  and  slncerest  of  advertisers. 
Thus  do  we  see  that  it  is  now  considered  honorable  for  everybody  to  buy  and  use 
advertising  except  doctors  and  lawyers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  day  is 
near  when  even  this  last  restriction  will  collapse.  If  a  doctor  is  competent  to 
cure  sickness  and  save  life — if  he  can  cut  out  malignant  growths,  ease  pain,  and 
soothe  the  aching  brow— his  highest  duty  to  a  community  is  to  buy  space  in  a 
newspaper  and  .say  so.  Any  man  who  claims  to  be  a  doctor,  but  whose  ability 
is  so  small  that  it  will  not  bear  advertising,  should  be  put  to  work  on  the  pike  or 
the, woodpile.  And  coincidentally  the  lawyer  who  is  capable  of  rendering  a  useful 
legal  service  to  his  towmspeople  would  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  if  he  published  by  printed  word  the  information  about  that  service  that  he 
gives  by  spoken  word  as  things  stand  now. 

There  is  but  one  thing  the  public  demands  of  us  all,  and  that  is  useful  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  the  only  test  of  respectability.  The  man  who  does  not  serve  is  in 
the  way,  and  the  only  man  who  does  not  serve  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  he 
can  honestly  advertise. 


It  IS  axiomatic,  I  believe,  that  the  more  you  do  for  a  child,  the  less  will  the 
child  do  for  himself.  Parents  who  blunder  too  far  in  this  direction  run  the  risk 
of  producing  Harry  Thaws.  The  wild  birds  are  ideal  parents.  They  play  no 
favorites  and  give  their  offspring  nothing  more  than  a  common  school  education 
The  fledgling  is  then  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  none  but  the  fit  sur¬ 
vives.  This  IS  a  cruel  law,  but  it  is  just.  Nature  cares  nothing  for  the  individual. 

(Concluded  on  page  37) 
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THE  EDITOR  d-  PUHLI8HER  FOR  JULY  1,  1916. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUES — HOW  TO  INCREASE  THEM 


.1(1  address  delivered  on  Wednesday  before 
the  Xew  York  State  Press  Editorial  Assoeiation 
ii,  session  at  Ithaca. 

HERE  is  an  Arabian  proverb  whicb 
always  heartens  me  when  1  am  ask¬ 
ed  to  speak  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

It  says  that  “One  profits  more  by 
the  sight  of  an  idiot  than  liy  the 
voice  of  the  iearned.”  So  that  if  1 
do  not  meet  your  expectations  to-day  by  the 
wisdom  of  my  remarks  you  may  still  Uarn  some¬ 
thing  to  avoid  by  the  positiveness  of  my  asser¬ 
tions  and  the  certainty  with  which  I  voice  my 
conclusions,  right  or  wrong  as  they  may  prove 
to  l>c.  They  are  at  any  rate  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  and  observation  and  you  must 
lake  them  for  what  they  prove  to  be  worth  to 
you. 

You  asked  me  to  say  something  about  the 
value  of  newspaper  properties  and  how  to  in- 
crea.se  their  value.  As  to  the  present  value  of 
any  given  newspaper  the  skilled  apprai.ser  has 
no  more  difficult  problem  submitted  to  him.  And 
but  few  men  have  had  the  varied  experience 
with  different  properties  to  qualify  them  to  act 
as  a  valuer  in  such  a  case.  When  called  upon 
to  do  so  one  will  find,  however  great  his  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  propertv  liefore  him  differs  in 
some  respects,  more  or  less  important,  from  any 
other  that  he  has  ever  examined.  These  differ¬ 
ences  of  location,  possible  field,  existing  compe¬ 
tition  and  past  history  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  as  affecting  the  good  will  value  of  the 
property.  And  the  item  of  good  wiil  is  usually 
found  by  far  the  chief  asset  of  the  institution. 

Equipment  can  be  valued  pretty  closely  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  price  at  which  similar  machines,  and 
tools  in  used  condition  can  be  had  in  the  market 
and  adding  the  cost  of  installation  to  those  fig¬ 
ures  so  that  this  minor  part  of  the  property’s 
\alue  presents  littie  difficulty. 

The  tendency  to  base  the  total  value  of  a 
newspaper  upon  its  net  earnings  is  naturally 
strong,  but  newspapers  which  have  shown  losses  and  not  profits,  .some  which 
have  never  shown  a  profit  have  been  sold  for  largo  sums,  .so  it  is  evident  that 
this  factor  alone  cannot  be  used  in  fixing  the  total  value.  A  large  sum  may 
have  l)een  spent  in  establishing  a  paper  as  yet  unprofitable  in  getting  circulation 
and  an  advertising  clientele.  It  may  have  all  been  wisely  spent  and  it  may  well 
represent  a  value  greater  than  the  total  cost.  No  line  of  steady,  non-fluctuating 
business  has  gained  more  rapidly  in  annual  turnover  than  ours;  so  that  while 
there  is  a  present  loss,  a  future  profit  can  be  certainly  predicted  in  many  ca.ses. 
No  business  is  more  marked  by  hopeful  optimism.  Most  newspapers  that  chan.ge 
hands  are  purchased  by  men  who  confidently  expect  to  vastly  improve  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  And  in  most  cases,  certainly  in 
those  of  papers  that  have  the  right  field  and  character,  this  expectation  has 
been  realized.  Frequently  a  paper  gets  into  a  rut,  its  conductors  grow  old  and 
lose  that  keen  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  are  .so  necessary  for  growth,  and 
profits  decline  instead  of  increasing.  In  such  a  case  a  change  of  management  is 
desirable,  and  without  it  the  property  usually  goes  on  the  rocks. 

I  shall  briefly  mention  some  of  the  things  which,  in  my  experience  and  from 
my  observation,  have  helped  to  build  up  good  .solid  newspaper  properties,  such,  I 
am  sure,  as  are  those  you  own  and  conduct.  I  have  said  those  that  you  own,  but  I 
venture  to  .say  that  the  more  successful  they  are  the  less  you  own  them.  You  do 
the  work,  it  is  true,  collect  the  money,  pay  the  bills  and  pocket  the  profits.  Hut 
in  the  larger  sense  your  readers  make  them  and  they  own  them,  allowing  you  to 
run  them  for  the  public  benefit.  The  really  successful  newspaper  is  becoming  or 
has  become  a  public  institution.  The  more  nearly  it  has  approached  this  point 
the  more  successful  and  valuable  it  is. 

The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  which  says,  “With  patience  the  mulberry  leaf 
becomes  a  silk  gown.”  Another  proverb  of  the  same  wise  people  counsels  per¬ 
severance  in  these  words:  “The  tallest  temple  rises  by  but  one  brick  at  a  time.” 

It  sounds  hackneyed  to  say  it — like  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lecture  perhaps — but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  valuable  newspaper  property  is  the  product  principally 
of  these  qualities  exercised  by  its  builders.  No  bu.siness  has  so  much  of  good 
will  value  and  good  will  is  always  slowly  acquired.  No  busine.ss  so  much  depends 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  entire  community  as  does  yours.  Every  individual 
in  tlie  community  is  a  possible  customer  for  what  you  have  to  sell — circulation 
and  advertising  space.  The  publisher  who  sells  anything  else  will  not  build  up  a 
valuable  property. 

In  loQkiiig  over  the  list  of  your  members  I  see  that  in  several  of  the  towns 
you  represent  you  have  too  many  newspapers.  This  is  true  of  all  sections  of  the 
country  also  and  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  the  number  must  be  decreased  as 
time  goes  on.  As  the  strong  thrive  the  weak  must  wither.  Up  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  where  I  live  the  State  is  planting  large  areas  formerly  burned  and  barren 
with  young  pine  and  spruce  trees  that  will  in  time  become  large  and  a  source  of 


revenue  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the  plant¬ 
ings  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  the  weaklings 
have  already  been  crowded  out.  There  are  not 
half  as  many  as  were  originally  planted  and  as 
time  goes  on  the  number  wilt  be  still  farther 
reduced,  but  the  survivors  will  be  strong  plants 
and  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  The  same 
proce.ss  of  the  elimination  of  the  weaklings  is 
going  on  in  our  business.  We  cannot  stop  it 
and  should  not  try  to  do  so  but  should  help 
it  along.  It  takes  quite  a  large  town  to  afford 
business  enough  to  make  two  newspapers 
profitable.  Look  the  State  over  and  see  how 
few  towns  of  medium  size  have  more  than  one 
newspaper  that  is  making  real  money  and 
thus  demonstrating  its  right  to  a  permanent 
existence.  Absorption  and  consolidation  are 
the  notable  features  of  the  business  the  coun¬ 
try  ovei'.  I  have  sometimes  said  that  no  town 
of  less  than  25,000  or  30,000  population  can 
adequately  support  more  than  one  paper.  Of 
cour.se,  one  cannot  seriously  make  any  such 
general  statement  and  have  it  true.  Circum¬ 
stances  such  as  distance  from  large  city  com¬ 
petition,  richness  of  .surrounding  territory,  etc., 
must  be  considered.  But  I  have  noticed  that 
towns  which  have  but  one  daily  generally  have 
a  mighty  good  one — one  which  observers  are  apt 
to  remark  as  being  too  good  for  the  town.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  a  jiaper  you  all  want,  a 
paper  too  big  for  its  field  and  overlapping 
all  its  edges  rather  than  a  struggling  affair 
that  scantily  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  field 
or  does  that  poorly.  A  good  thick  blanket  is 
better  than  two  thin  sheets. 

In  the  newspaper  business  the  lead  is  every¬ 
thing.  Like  the  position  of  the  American  boat 
in  the  first  international  yacht  race,  “The 
-Vmerica  first  and  the  rest  nowhere,”  well  de¬ 
scribes  the  position  of  the  competing  craft  in 
a  newspaper  race.  The  Book  says  “To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given.”  The  psychology  of 
the  increasing  success  of  a  success  is  more 
notable  in  our  business  than  in  any  other  that  I  know  of.  This  is  so  because  the 
newspaper  i.s  the  manifestation  of  average  human  nature  and  a  creature  of  good 
wiil  almost  solely,  and  human  beings  are  so  made  that  they  cannot  have  two 
favorites  of  equal  value  at  the  same  time.  One  must  occupy  first  place  in  the 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  from  anything  approaching  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion.  In  a  moderate-sized  town  there  may  Vie  two  stores  or  two  hotels  of  prac¬ 
tically  even  merit  each  with  its  customers  and  partisans  who  think  that  one  or 
the  other  is  the  best.  Hut  in  which  one  of  your  towns  does  the  same  condition 
Iirevail  among  the  rival  newspapers'.'  If  there  are  two  or  three,  the  second  and 
third  will  each  have  its  readers  and  adverti.sers  who  for  various  reasons  read  and 
advertise  in  it.  These  reasons  may  be  political,  social,  or  personal.  But  let  a 
general  inquiry  be  made  by  a  disinterested  stranger  and  he  will  find  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  whom  he  interviews  will  name  one  paper  as  the  leader  in 
the  field  whether  they  read  it  or  not.  And  in  the  end  most  of  them  will  read  it. 
This  reputation  of  being  the  flr.st  in  the  field  is  what  every  publisher  should  strive 
for.  It  is  that  which  gives  his  property  its  greatest  value.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  outside  sources  that  the  papers  represented  in  this  association  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  occupy  the  fortunate  position  in  the  towns  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  1  <annot  counsel  you  too  strongly  to  hold  on  to  this  position  at  whatever 
cost.  Once  lost  it  is  hard  to  regain;  once  gained  it  is  hard  to  lose.  And  you  may 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  lead  if  lost  is  lost  from  the  inside  of  the  fortification 
and  not  as  the  result  of  outside  attack  alone.  One  of  the  quickest  and  surest  ways 
to  lo.se  the  strong  position  is  to  thoroughly  convince  yourself  that  you  hold  it  so 
strongly  that  you  do  not  need  to  fight  any  longer,  that  the  business  is  yours  and 
that  the  public  must  come  to  you  whether  or  no.  This  soon  degenerates  on  the 
part  of  yourself  and  your  employees  into  the  “take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude.  When 
this  characterizes  an  organization,  the  public  soon  learns  to  “leave  it,”  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  the  other  fellow  has  the  business. 

Circulation  is  so  much  the  important  thing  that  it  would  be  belittling  your 
judgment  to  enlarge  upon  a  truth  so  obvious.  But  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say 
that  circulation  is  acquired  only  by  merit.  You  must  deliver  the  goods  if  you 
cxiiect  to  get  the  trade.  And  you  must  deliver  the  goods  every  day  and  all  the 
time.  A  brilliant  newsy  paper  once  or  twice  a  week  and  a  dull,  insufficient  one 
the  other  days  will  not  get  you  anywhere.  A  poor  newspaper  and  a  rich  premium 
list  never  yet  liuilt  uj)  a  solid  circulation  or  permanently  injured  the  circulation 
of  the  real  newstiapcr  from  which  it  got  its  temporary  gains. 

(liven  circulation  and  character  advertising  is  easy.  Easy  to  get  that  is  but 
not  .so  easy  to  hold  if  you  do  not  yourself  believe  in  its  value.  If  you  honestly 
believe  in  its  value  you  will  respect  your  rate  card  and  abide  by  it  at  all  times, 
end  under  all  circumstances.  When  you  cut  a  rate,  you  inflict  a  wound  on  your 
own  throat.  If  you  sla.sh  often  enough  you  will  reach  the  jugular  and  bleed  to 
death.  The  policy  of  one  price  to  all  customers,  and  that  marked  in  plain  flg- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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PRESIDENT  OF  U.  S.  ADDRESSES  AD  CONVENTION 


Mr.  Wilson  Makes  Special  Trip  to  Philadelphia  to  Tell  10,000  People  in  Old  Indepen¬ 
dence  Square  that  He  is  as  Ready  as  They  Are  to  Fight  for  Ideals — A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
Convention  a  Booming  Success  from  Start  to  Finish — More  Than  5,415 
Delegates  Register  Attendance — Many  Valuable  Discussions. 


Philadelphia,  June  29. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  paid  high 
honor  to  the  ad-men  of  the  country  to¬ 
day  by  coming  on  from  Washington  to 
address  them  in  the  shade  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall,  after  which,  with  barely  more 
than  an  hour  in  town,  he  went  back  to 
the  capital. 

Hinging  with  sincerity,  boyishly  pleas¬ 
ed  over  the  ovation  accorded  him,  his 
remarks  throl>bpd  with  the  note  that 
has  been  heard  time  and  again  by  dif¬ 
ferent  speakers  at  the  Convention,  a 
note  of  idealism,  of  doing  great  things, 
not  merely  talking  alxiut  them,  of  the 
duty  of  putting  other  considerations 
almv'e  material  prosperity,  of  proving 
out  in  daily  practice  all  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  phrases  which  are  easy  to  utter  and 
not  at  all  so  easy  to  apply. 

The  old  square  has  not  seen  such  a 
crowd  in  years.  All  the  ad-men  and 
their  wives  were  there  in  a  si>ecial  en¬ 
closure  ropi-d  off  for  them.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  marines  came  up  from  League 
Island  as  honorary  e.scort,  and  while 
the  crowd  waited  for  the  President  to 
arrive  a  band  played  martial  and  pa¬ 
triotic  music.  The  Mayor,  President 
Houston,  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Durbin,  of  the  Poor  Richards,  ac¬ 
companied  the  President,  who  spoke 
from  the  usual  place,  a  stand  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hall  facing  the 
square. 

“You  have  a  splendid  conception  of 
the  standards  of  life  in  the  ideals  of 
your  profession,”  he  said.  “Truth  is 
your  w'atchword.  Would  that  your  posi¬ 
tion  might  also  be  the  standard  of  poli¬ 
tics.  But  America  is  at  a  pMJint  where 
citizens  must  not  only  understand 
ideals,  but  be  ready  to  put  them  into  ac¬ 
tion.”  He  referred  to  the  colonists  who 
made  the  nation  in  the  old  hall  behind 
him,  and  continued:  ‘The  Declaration 
was  a  fine  document,  but  it  was  a  finer 
thing  to  do  what  those  men  did,  prove 
it  up  in  acts  of  their  lives.  In  eacll 
generation,  .America  is  bound  to  renew 
the  pledge  of  freedom,  to  set  again  an 
example  to  the  world.  I  am  not  inter* 
e.sted  in  fighting  for  myself — believe  me, 
it  is  true;  but  I  am  concerned  in  fight* 
ing  for  the  things  I  believe  in,  and  so 
far  as  they  are  involved,  I  am  a  chal¬ 
lenger  to  all  comers.  And  since  I  am  in 
a  fighting  mood,  let  me  tell  you  what  1 
do  believe  in.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  think  not  of  himself,  or  his 
interests,  but  of  the  United  States.  He 
must  be  willing  to  give.  It  may  mean 
sacrifice,  but  of  a  certainty,  if  he  is  a 
true  .American,  he  must  serve.  ‘America 
first’  means  nothing  until  you  translate 
it  into  what  you  will  do  for  .America. 
You  must  exalt  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness  by  purifying  motives,  by  lofty  and 
self-sacrificing  emotions.  From  the  first 
Americans  stood  ready  to  uphold  liberty, 
humanity,  and  justice.  That  Is  what 
you  now  must  again  be  ready  to  give, 
even  as  the  founders  of  the  nation 
gave;  Justice  to  your  fellow -men  as  In¬ 
dividuals,  and  as  a  nation,  justice  to 
other  nations.  It  comes  high.  It  is  not 
an  easy  thing.  Far  easier  to  think  of 
material  interests. 

“If  I  understand  at  all  the  life  of  the 


average  American,  the  central  principle 
is  this;  Nobody,  however  influential, 
shall  be  trusted  to  determine  the  policy 
of  our  country.  There  are  some  small 
groups  who  think  the  only  safe  course 
is  to  take  their  advice.  (No  politics  in 
this,  I  am  not  referring  to  any  indi¬ 
viduals.)  They  think  it  is  not  safe  for 
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President,  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
the  United  States  to  escape  from  their 
control.  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  fellow-citizen.  1 
believe  in  the  patriotic  initiative  and 
energy  of  the  average  man.  The  theory 
of  government  which  I  decline  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  is  that  which  comes  out  of 
closeted  coun.sels,  when  a  few  men  de¬ 
velop  the  policy  of  a  country. 

“I  feel  at  home  with  you  advertising 
men,  not  because  1  adverti.se,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  have  principles  and  am  not 
afraid  to  expose  them  to  the  public.  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  of  a 
body  of  men  who  get  together  to  tell  the 
truth.  Business  is  all  right  so  long  as 
it  is  not  sordid,  so  long  as  it  is  upheld 
by  ideals.  Yours  is  a  profession  which 
can  lower  or  exalt  bu.sine.ss  as  you 
choose.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  leave  of¬ 
ficialdom  and  come  hand  to  hand  with 
a  great  body  of  free  American  people. 
Can  you  imagine  a  finer  thing  than  to 
belong  to  a  free  nation? 

“When. you  see  a  man  wincing  under 
criticism,  you  may  believe  some  of  it  is 
true.  I  have  absolute  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth.  She  is  no 
invalid,  as  Dr.  Holmes  once  said.  And 
the  men  who  believe  in  truth,  whose 
lives  are  not  only  devoted  to  business, 
but  also  to  ideals,  command  my  pro- 
foundest  resjiect.” 


Philadelphia,  June  29.-^The  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  came  to  an  end  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  with  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  awarding  of  the  several  cups  and 
trophies.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  New 
York,  was  reelected  president,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Young,  jr.,  vice-president,  and'  P. 
S.  Florea,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
selection  of  St.  Louis  as  the  next  con¬ 


vention  city,  in  1917,  was  ratified  by  the 
assembly.  Upon  final  adjournment,  the 
delegates,  to  the  number  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  went  to  Independence  Hall  Park  to 
listen  to  an  address  delivered  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  made  the 
trip  to  Philadelphia  to  show  his  deep 
interest  in  the  work  that  is  being  car- 
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Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
ried  on  by  the  organization.  The  Pro.si- 
dent  spent  only  an  hour  and  lifteen 
minutes  in  the  city,  and  then  returned 
to  Washington. 

This  year’s  convention  was  the  great¬ 
est  in  point  of  attendance  and  in  impor¬ 
tance  ever  held  by  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Sec¬ 
retary  Florea  reported  that  the  total 
number  of  delegates  registered  was  5,- 
415.  There  were  2,681  out-of-town  dele¬ 
gates;  women,  546.  Philadelphia  1,744, 
women  344.  The  total  registration  at 
Chicago  last  year  was  4,193.  Philadel¬ 
phia's  gain  over  Chicago  was  1,222. 

Some  of  the  i'haraeteiistics  of  this 
year’s  convention  were  these:  The  num¬ 
ber  of  addre.sses  read  far  exceeded  that 
of  other  years;  the  list  of  speakers  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  more  men  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  than  heretofore;  the 
quality  of  the  addresses  being  above 
the  average. 

Tlic  Poor  Richard  Club  deserves  the 
hlgh**Et  praise  for  the  admirable  man  • 
IV T  in  which  the  convention  was  han¬ 
dled.  The  machinery  was  so  perfectly 
aligned  that  there  were  no  breakdowns. 
Kv«  ry  event  took  place  on  schedule 
time.  The  entertainment  provided  was 
bountiful  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
quality.  Monday  evening’s  advertising 
pageant  was  not  only  the  finest  ever 
seen  here,  but  it  brought  out  the  great¬ 
est  irowds  ever  assembled  in  th3  city, 
according  to  the  local  newspapers.  It 
was  a  stupendous  success  and  will  be 
talked  about  in  advertising  cir-’les  and 
in  the  Qu-i'Ker  City  itself  for  years  to 
•om*!. 

Another  big  event  was  the  Marine 
Naval  Carnival  which  was  witnessed  by 
many  thousands  of  people. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  were  much 
impressed  by  the  fine-looking,  alert 


body  of  men  in  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  Shopkeepers  on  Walnut,  Chest¬ 
nut,  Market,  and  Broad  Streets  didn’t 
wait  to  be  asked  what  they  thought  of 
the  visitors.  They  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ion  without  asking,  and  it  was  always 
complimentary. 

I  have  heard  only  two  adverse  criti- 
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Chairman,  National  Commission, 
cisms  made  concerning  the  convention. 
The  first  related  to  the  building  in  which 
the  general  sessions  were  held,  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  hall  was  too  large, 
and  its  acoustics  so  bad  that  speakers 
even  with  strong  voices  could  not  be 
heard  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  For  the  final  session  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Museum  hall  was  abandoned  for 
the  Academy  of  Music,  which  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  convention  purposes. 

The  second  criticism  was  that  the 
programme  was  overloaded.  Depart- 
mentals,  general  sessions,  and  confer¬ 
ences  overlapped.  Too  many  thing.s 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
departmentals  and  conferences  were  a 
success  in  every  way.  Some  were  bet¬ 
ter  attended  than  others,  but  this  was 
because  some  subjects  appeal  to  a  larg¬ 
er  constituency. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It 
is  not  a  good  arrangement  to  hold  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  days  on  which  depart¬ 
mentals  meet.  When  people  are  kept  go¬ 
ing  until  1  A.  M.  by  entertainments  and 
cabarets  they  wili  not  show  up  at  the 
convention  hall  at  9  A.  M.  to  listen  to 
speeches.  If  the  hour  was  fixed  at  10 
o’clock  there  would  be  a  good  atten*- 
dance. 

There  were  too  many  entertainments 
provided.  The  delegates  ought  to  have 
at  least  one  night  in  convention  week 
to  do  as  they  please — to  meet  together 
socially  at  their  hotels  or  elsewhere. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention  was  prodigious.  The 
per  capita  rate  of  $1  paid  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  the  several  clubs  for  its  sup¬ 
port  was  increased  to  $1.50.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  sustaining  memberships 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTAL  IS  FOR  CLEANLINESS 

Well- Attended  and  Invigorating  Sessions  Discuss  “-Truth  in  Advertising”  From  Point  of 
View  of  a  Newspaper  Publisher,  of  a  Proprietary  Medical  Representative,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee — “Newspaper  Co-operation,” 
Accounting  Systems,  and  Mail  Order  Frauds  are  Other  Subjects  of  Debate. 


The  Newspaper  Departmental  of  the 
Assotiated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
W'oiTd  was  called  to  order  Tuesday 
inoining  in  the  Liabratory  of  Hygiene, 
by  Chairman  Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Daily  Capitol. 

There  were  about  200  newspaper  men 
[iresent.  including  John  B.  Woodward, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  G.  Edward  Bux¬ 
ton,  Providence  Journal;  V.^.  F.  Rogers, 
Mo.ston  Transcript;  Paul  Patterson,  Bal- 
ti  More  Sun;  Frank  D.  Webb,  Baltimore 
'ews;  Amon  S.  Carter,  Fort  Worth 

c.r-Telegram ;  (Jeorge  P.  Dutton,  Bos- 
t'!i  Record;  Louis  Wiley,  New  York 
Times;  Richard  Waldo,  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  following  special  rep  e- 
sentatives;  John  Budd,  Charles  H.  Ed¬ 
dy,  Robert  J.  Virtue,  W.  H.  Kentnor. 

The  proceedings  were  as  follows; 

THE  CH \P>M  .\N— T.adies  and  gentle¬ 
men:  Th"  first  thing  cn  the  programme 
♦his  morning  is  devoted  to  the  great  sub- 
iect  of  newspaper  and  maga-’ine  clranli- 
neps.  particularly  newspaper  cPanliness, 
"Truth  in  Advertising.”  we  have  at- 
te-optrd  to  have  it  presented  from  three 
differrn*  angles  One  from  a  e'-wsra- 
i>ei-  i)vhlisher  who  has  gained  dis'inetion 
f-nm  his  si’ccessful  practices,  one  from 
a  proprietary  medical  repres'-ntativc 
and  then  from  the  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Association,  and  we  are 
very  anxious  that  those  of  you  who  hear 
this  discussion  and  who  have  views  on 
the  subject  will  participate  in  the  de¬ 
bate.  We  can’t  make  progress  along 
these  lines  unless  you  do  express  your 
views  and  permit  others  to  clearly  ex¬ 
press  theirs. 

We  don’t  want  you  to  a.sk  foolish 
que.stions  hvt  we  want  you  to  seriously 
con.sider  that  this  is  one  of  the  really 
big  problems  of  the  publishing  business. 
No  one  who  heard  Mr.  Ochs  yesterday 
conld  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  considers  that  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  largely  successful  from 
its  fine,  conservative,  clean  newspaper 
practices — “All  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print.”  And  it  is  a  credit  to  the  jour- 
nali.sm  of  America  that  the  Times  has 
succeeded  without  deviating  at  any 
point  from  the  best  practices  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

Now,  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Waldo,  has  been  living  up  to  some 
ideals  on  the  New  York  Tribune  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  now.  Mr. 
Waldo  is  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  was  formerly  business 
manager  cf  Good  Housekeeping,  a  man 
of  highest  ideals  and  purposes,  plenty 
of  vision  and  imagination,  lots  of  ca¬ 
pacity  to  put  into  effect  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  proper  business  methods. 
I  think  that  the  New  York  Tribune  is 
doing  a  service  to  the  whole  newspa¬ 
per  and  publishing  cause.  They  may  be 
making  some  mistakes  but  they  are 
leading  and  breaking  new  paths  and 
trails  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  know  Mr. 
Waldo  will  have  something  to  say  to 
you  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
introduce  Mr.  Richard  H.  Waldo,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Waldo  exidaioeil  that  he  liad  aervtHi  the 
of  W.  for  five  years  as  ehairman  of 
tlie  piihlieity  eonimlttee.  When  he  began  In  that 
eatiacltj  the  Association  had  no  trade-mark.  .\d- 


tertising  men  were  seemiuirly  uiiiouierued  about 
tlie  general  luihMc.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  sell  advertising  to  the  public.  Finally,  a  eoiii- 
nilttc'e  of  far-sighted  business  men  hail  been 
nameil  to  foriuulate  u  |>laii.  Fortunately,  the 
IxTgiumel  of  that  committee  represented  the 
highest  iileals.  Men  of  vision  nml  honesty  of 
purpose  had  been  named  to  work  with  him  In 
formulating  a  iirograinme.  Such  men  as  O  J. 
liude,  Karron  ('oilier,  and  ls)ul8  Wiley.  Out  of 
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an  unsellish  lals>r  of  love  of  I  his  eixiimitlee  had 
lome  tin-  liisplratUui  for  the  truth  emblem.  Mr. 
Walilo  ilwelt  upon  “a  little  minority  bulking  dis- 
proi.orli.inately  In  the  record.  When  false  and 
fraudulent  ailvertlslng  are  r.ccurate'y  measured,” 
he  ileclare<l.  "their  actual  bulk  must  amaze  when 
contrasted  with  their  record  in  the  puldic  mind. 

“They  constitute  a  vociferous  minority — not 
the  ruling  majority — as  it  is  ail  too  often  be¬ 
lieved,’’  he  continued.  “It  is,  therefore,  both 
the  <ilbligatlon  and  the  opportunity  of  n<"wspaper 
publishers  to  convince  the  pub’lc  that  truth  ad¬ 
vertising  far  outbulks  fraud,  and  that  the  great 
m.ijority  of  bicsinoss  which  uses  newspais  rs  is 
as  th  triuighly  dependable  as  that  which  appears 
in  those  long-truste<I  mediums,  the  magazines. 

“It  is  primarily  as  cn  obligation  of  every 
newspa|ier  that  truth  In  ai.vertising  must 
seen.  The  publication  of  a  morning  or  an  eve¬ 
ning  pais-r  involves  n  franchise  as  inipirtant 
ns  any  ever  hel,!  l,v  a  tran-'isutation  or  a  wat.T 
company. 

“In  the  (It  administr.Ttlon  of  a  fram-hlse  there 
must  always  be  c  public  service  rtnderel.  and 
there  can  Is-  no  greater  puibllc  service  than  the 
upbulldliig  of  general  contldence  In  the  iirinteil 
word,  whether  It  tie  In  news,  editorials,  or  ad- 
vertlst-nicnts. 

“The  piwer  <if  the  press  springs  from  conli- 
dence  In  the  press,  and  truth  Is  the  mother  of 
all  confidence  which  endures. 

“Seen  ns  an  opportunity,  truth  Is  advertising 
Is  the  .Aladdin’s  lamp  of  nt-wsyiatM-rmen  With 
It  there  may  h»‘  summoned  the  genii  whose  abili¬ 
ties  will  discover  news,  whose  stnngth  will 
Ic’lld  circulation,  and  whose  iintlagging  energies 
will  Increase  cdvertlslng  as  the  sunlight  in¬ 
creases  the  cornfield’s  crop.  With  truth  In  ad¬ 
vertising.  all  else  shall  be  addeil  unto  you.  and 
without  It.  there  Is  likely  to  lie  taken  away 
from  you  even  that  which  you  have. 

‘•It  Is  because  of  patent  meillcine  adwrllse- 
ments  that  fraud  In  advertising  bulks  so  large  in 
the  record.  Inherently  Inaeeurate  because  true 
medication  Is  as  definite  as  any  other  form  of 
ehenilstry.  the  advertising  of  cures  and  nostrums 
has  nevertheless  been  miracuinnsly  profitable. 

“It  therefbre  has  been  and  still  is  a  guiding 
star  for  men  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  values  of  credulity  and  confidence. 
Such  men.  whether  they  be  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  or  hired  copy  men,  are  the  tramps  and 


Iwggars  and  gyp.sles  of  the  publlsliiug  world.  It 
Is  liecauw  of  them  that  the  [lollee  isiwer  of  vigi¬ 
lance  work  has  been  creattsl  and  is  being  eii- 
for<*ed  by  fast  accumalatiug  judicial  dcN-isions. 

“(Jontidence — at  .tttrlbiite  of  intelligence — is  a 
plaut  of  slow  growth,  but  one  worth  the  while 
of  any  man  to  foster  In  the  growing.  Credulity 
— ill!  attribute  of  Ignorance — is  the  wil.l  rose 
which  withers  in  the  plucking,  yet  which  may, 
with  patient  care,  be  taught  to  perfect  its 
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blisuus  for  .(  ready  market.  The  publisher  who, 
understanding  this  truth,  has  the  (smrag;  and 
the  coiiimon-siuisi-  to  drlvi-  patent  medicine  copy 
from  Ills  paper,  whether  that  (s»]iy  Is  written  to 
Midi  a  remedy,  au  investment,  or  a  suit  of  clothes, 
will  thereby  turn  his  readers’  oivaslonal  credul¬ 
ity  into  constant  confidence.  It  is  slmthler  and 
far  wis4-r  to  build  a  iirofitaiile  newsiiaiier  from 
the  (sinstant  contldence  of  a  small  circulation 
ll.aii  the  occasional  crtslullty  of  a  large  one. 

"luisiness  men  and  bankers,  laxir  folk  and 
riili.  the  courts  and  the  street  corners,  are  In¬ 
terested  in  advertisements  M-day.  As  this  Iri- 
icrcsl  grow.5,  so  there  accumulates  an  unearned 
inert  incut  for  every  » wiier  of  an  establlslM'd 
me.lliiiii  of  iiubllcity.  Trade  lKi|x-rs,  magazines, 
street-cars,  and  slgn-lsianls,  each  is  doing  what 
it  may  to  swell  the  im-reafement  for  the  ei.mmon 
gtsMi.  Some  paiH-rs  are  partii  ipating.  but  many 
more  have  not  .vet  seen  the  light.  Futll  they 
do.  the  lltdle  minority  of  fraudulent  advertising 
will  continue  lo  bulk  disproportionately  in  the 
rec  ird,  anil  truth  in  advertising  will  continue  to 
1m!  a  ilebatable  phrase  instead  of  that  dominant 
foice  in  the  world’s  work  which  l.s  the  dream  of 
you  men  gatuered  here  to-day." 

■Mr.  Waldo  told  many  anecdotes  and  stories, 
lie  sjaike  wltlsiut  notes.  Ills  temarks  we-e  well 
received.  On  coin  luslon  of  his  address  lie  was 
given  au  ovation. 

THE  C’HAIR.MAN — You  have  heard  a 
fine  stimulating-,  courageous  address. 
The  programme  this  morning  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  purpo.se  of  trying  to  get 
newspaper  men  to  think  and  think 
deeply  on  the  subject  of  newspaper 
cleanliness.  We  have  arranged  to  give 
you ,  the  view  of  the  leader  or  the  radi¬ 
cal — I  prefer  to  consider  him  the  leader 
— in  that  movement,  and  we  want  to 
give  you  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  are 
most  frequently  assaulted,  the  Patent 
Medicine  Man.  We  arranged  to  have 
Mr.  H.  B.  Thompson,  the  chief  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  Proprietary  Medicine  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Thomp.son  accepted  the 
appointment.  A  day  or  two  ago  he  no¬ 
tified  me  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  present,  but  he  has  sent  an¬ 


other  officer  of  the  Proprietary  Medi¬ 
cine  Association,  Mr.  S.  J.  Kemp,  who 
wili  read,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  paper  on  the  subject  originally  as¬ 
signed,  ”A  Defence  of  Proprietary  Medi¬ 
cine  Interests  with  Respect  to  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Please  understand  that  when  Mr. 
Kemp  has  spoken  and  when  Mr.  Ken- 
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iier  has  spoken,  that  this  Is  an  open 
forum  for  debate  and  those  of  you  who 
have  views  are  asked  to  express  them 
frankly,  freely,  courageously,  as  Me. 
Waldo  has  done. 

Incidentally,  purely  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  I  believe  that  courage  in  news¬ 
papers,  courage  in  business  life,  cour¬ 
age  in  statecraft  is  the  most  needed 
thing  in  the  public  life  of  America  to¬ 
day. 

(Applause.) 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Kemp  reading  Mr.  Thompson’s 
paper  addressed  the  departmental  in 
in  part,  as  follows: 

I  tiellpvi' — and  my  Is'llrf  is  not  born  over- 
iilglit  -  in  ailvertising,  and  in  truth  in  advertls- 
Ing.  Till-  great  Industry  whlrti  I  represent  has 
Ilemonstrated  its  belief  in  advertising  year  af¬ 
ter  year,  in  gissl  season  and  in  bad ;  it  has 
leeognizeil  the  neeesslly  and  the  desirability  of 
truth  in  advertising— and  this  is  proven  by  the 
faet  tiuit  its  advertising  has  not  been  Inter- 
inltteiit,  but  has  been  steady  and  permanent. 

I  surely  am  not  the  spokesman  for,  or  the 
defender  of,  any  medical  advertisement,  or  any 
other  advertisement,  which  la  blatantly  or  pal¬ 
pably  untrue.  Advertisements  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  and  such  statements  as  ‘If  it’s  medical  it’s 
a  fraud’  are  both  mischievous  inventions.  Pal¬ 
pably  untrue  claims  of  medical  virtue  and  the 
assertion  that  ‘if  It’s  medical  it’s  a  fraud’  be¬ 
long  in  the  same  category.  Neither  such  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  medicine  nor  the  denouncer  of  medi¬ 
cine  tells  the  truth. 

To  characterize  all  medicine  advertising  as 
fraudulent  is  unjust,  mendacious,  and  silly. 
Such  a  mental  feat  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  individuals  suffering  from  warped  vision  and 
moral  obliquity.  It  would  be  as  Just  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  comforts  of  religious  belief  because 
some  unworthy  clergyman  has  been  unfrocked ; 
to  deny  Justice  because  Judges  have  been  im¬ 
peached,  or  to  question  virtue  because  some 
women  have  been  unchaste. 

I  aver  that  nowhere  is  there  a  subject  over 
which  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  delegated  power,  or  the  States,  io 
their  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  police,  ha*»» 
taken  such  full  and  complete  regulation  and 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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rontrol  as  tli«y  bave  of  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  tbis  locludes  so-called  patent  mediclbes. 
Tbe  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines,  is,  at  tbe 
present  time,  so  hedged  about  b;  law  and  regu¬ 
lation  that  he  is  bound  to  tell  tbe  truth  with 
respect  to  bis  product.  This,  whether  he  will 
or  no.  Bo,  by  tbe  law  of  Uie  land,  tbe  con¬ 
suming  public  is  completely  protected. 


THE  CHAIRMAN — Those  of  you  who 
have  been  here  from  the  beginnint; 
know  that  we  have  a  debate  on. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Ken¬ 
ner,  who  is  a  salaried  employee  of  the 
Associated  Adverti^ng  Clubs  of  the 
World.  Mr.  Kenner  is  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana.  He  resides  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  devotes  all  his  time  to 
vigilance  work.  Mr.  Kenner  is  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  and  started  in  this  work 
as  the  unpaid  secretary  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Advertising  Forum.  I  have  seen 
nuite  a  little  of  Mr.  Kenner  in  the  last 
vear  or  two,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  he  is  a  young  man  of  very  sound 
judgment,  unusual  capacity,  and  is 
handling  your  work  with  great  intelli 
gence,  and  I  think  with  unusual  just¬ 
ness.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  see  the 
riaper  which  Mr.  Kenner  is  to  read  to 
you  and  I  know  that  you  wdll  be  p'eased 
to  hear  his  mes.sage,  and  some  of  you 
will  be  glad  in  the  future  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  through  Mr  Kenner  and  avail 
your.selves  of  the  service  which  is  ready 
for  all  memliers  of  the  As.soclated  Ad- 
verti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

I  am  very  glad  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Kenner. 

Mr.  Kenner’s  address  was  in  part,  a.^ 
follows: 

If  you  were  to  write  to  the  National  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  at  present  for  Information  about 
a  foreign  a<lTertlslng  account,  tbe  Committee 
would  send  any  Information  which  it  might  have 
In  its  flies,  and  If  It  had  none,  or  If  more  than 
it  bad  were  needed.  It  would  make  an  exhaustive 
Investigation.  If  the  inquiry  were  aNwt  a  food 
or  medical  product.  It  would  use  the  following 
methods :  It  would  buy  the  proiluct  in  the  open 
market  and  have  It  analysed  by  tbe  State  ch«n 
Ist  of  Indiana.  The  analysis  and  the  merits 
claimed  for  the  product  in  advertising  would  be 
submitted  to  live  or  six  of  the  leaillng  State  food 
and  drug  officials  In  the  wuntry,  ami  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  truthfulness  of  these  claims  Invited. 
The  Information  thus  obtained  would  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  you  without  recommendations.  You  would 
lie  left  to  act  upon  tbe  Information  as  your 
business  Judgment  and  advertising  consclenc,-  dlc- 
trte.  Of  eonrse.  the  Committee  would  be  deeply 
Intf-rested  In  knowing  the  action  which  you  might 
take. 

AVENCES  FOR  COMMITTEE’S  ACTIVITIES 

A  Minnesota  publisher  wrote  to  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  for  Information  about  tbe 
advertising  of  a  certain  medlcaJ  product.  Tha 
Committee,  after  InvtHitlgatlon,  replied  that  It 
could  And  no  reason  why  the  publisher  should 
not  carry  this  copy. 

A  California  publisher  recently  asked  for  In¬ 
formation  about  several  medical  accounts.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  the  Information  which  we  furnished 
him.  he  dropped  two  of  them  and  continued 
the  rest. 

.An  Iowa  publlsl>er  has  made  It  a  point  to  call 
upon  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  constant¬ 
ly  for  information  about  foreign  copy  which  Is 
of  doubtful  truthfulness. 

Tbe  leading  publislier  in  one  of  tbe  largest 
cities  of  the  T’nlted  States  recently  discontinued 
half  a  dosen  medical  accounts  and  has  asked 
the  Committee  for  Information  about  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  ll."!  jfher  products — medical  and 
toilet  proprietaries.  When  tbe  service  of  the 
Committee  was  flrst  explained  to  this  publisher, 
be  exclaimed,  "That  is  exactly  what  I  have 
been  looking  for.  I  was  Just  on  tbe  point  of 
establishing  my  own  ‘Bureau  of  Investigations' 
for  such  work.” 

Tbe  National  Vigilance  Committee  will  cam¬ 
paign  actively  in  tbe  coming  year  to  help  clean 
newspapers  get  business.  And  olean  newspapers 
does  not  medn  merely  those  jrblch  conduct  re- 
fcnn  campaigns  to  purify  politics  and  social  con- 
dltiona  and  maintain  a  high  moral  tone  in  their 
editorials.  Cleon  newspapers  are  those  wbieb 
also  keep  tbdr  columns  consistently  free  (roo 
objectionable  advertlalDg. 


THE  CHAIRMAN— Those  of  you  who 
have  heard  all  of  the  addresses  please 
bear  in  mind  what  Mr.  Kenner  has  just 
said,  and  that  is,  that  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  their 
vigilance  work  do  not  condemn  any  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  a  class,  and  when  we  in¬ 
vited  to-day  a  member  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  Medical  Association  to  speak  in  de¬ 
fence  of  proprietary  medical  advertising 
it  was  not  Intended  that  they  are  the 
only  offenders  against  honest  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Now,  those  of  you  who  wish  to  discuss 
any  of  the  points  that  have  been  made 
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this  morning  are  welcome  to  do  so.  I 
give  you  only  this  injunction,  please 
see  that  the  debate  is  to  the  point  of 
education  and  information  and  mutual 
helpfulness. 

MR.  OSBORNE — May  I  say  something 
not  by  way  of  debate,  but  by  way  of  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  Mr.  Kenner  said.  As 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Ad  Club  we 
fought  around  for  months  and  months 
on  this  question  of  a  local  Vigilance 
Committee  that  would  do  the  work.  We 
couldn’t  get  it  done  through  voluntary 
service.  At  last,  we,  in  sort  of  despair, 
called  in  Indianapolis,  and  Mr.  Kenner 
came  on,  not  once,  but  twice  and  three 
times,  and  with  his  own  salesmanship  he 
helped  us  put  over,  into  active  being,  the 
Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Mr.  Kenner  left  after  rendering  some 
very  efficient  service,  and  I  want  that 
fact  brought  out  in  testimonial  to  his 
work. 

MR.  KIRSHBAtTM— As  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers,  I  am  not  a  newspaper 
man,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  speakers  have  referred  to  the 
clothing  industry,  I  want  to  clear  up  the 
situation. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  there  have 
been  quite  a  few  associations  formed  in 
the  various  State  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  retail  clothing.  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Clothing  Manufacturers 
has  formed  its  committee  and  met 
the  retailers  in  view  of  cleaning  up  the 
situation  on  fraudulent  advertising,  not 
only  such  advertising  as  you  referred 
to  this  morning,  but  fake  sales,  fake 
close-out  sales,  fake  fire  sales,  fake  re¬ 
moval  sales  which  the  poor  fellow  who 
is  In  a  small  town  and  is  a  permanent 
institution  there,  has  got  to  fight  for 
almost  365  days  in  the  year. 

Now,  we  have  gone  so  far  as  not  to 
depend  upon  the  newspaper  man  to 
ferret  out  these  frauds.  Only  recently 
I  had  brought  to  my  attention  a  fraud 
of  a  large  Chicago  concern  which  was 
advertising  broadcast  throughout  the 


country  fabrics  absolutely  all  wool 
goods,  good  value  at  $20.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  First  I  had  the  material  boiled 
out  in  our  factory  in  Philadelphia  and 
found  the  fabrics  to  be  from  fifty  to 
eighty-five  per  cent,  cotton. 

Now,  to  show  you  what  assistance 
you  can  get  from  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  their  representative  was  in  my  of¬ 
fice  and  spent  an  hour  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  went  to  the  town 
where  these  goods  were  put  on 
.sale  and  they  are  being  sold  in  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  they  are  going 
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to  prosecute  this  firm.  That’s  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  work  that  is  being  done.  Now, 
in  that  connection  also  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  I  re¬ 
cently  happened  to  be  vice-chairman, 
and  which  has  a  membership  of  5,300, 
have  appointed  an  Unfair  Commercial 
Practices  Committee,  and  we  are  taking 
up  these  things  as  they  come  along. 
Fir.st  with  the  merchant;  if  we  can’t 
get  him  to  change  his  methods,  then  we 
prosecute  him.  There  are  enough  laws 
in  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States 
to  prosecute  any  man  that  indulges  in 
those  practices.  (Applause.) 

MR.  PERKINS — I  want  to  give,  as  a 
fairly  good-sized  buyer  of  newspaper 
space,  three  very  (brief  thoughts  to  the 
newspaper  man.  First,  gentlemen,  be¬ 
fore  you  .start  out  to  edit  the  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  given  to  you,  edit  your  own 
adverti.sing,  put  your  house  in  order. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  week  passes 
that  1  do  not  get  an  audit  from  the  A. 
B.  C.  which  doesn’t  show  that  some  pa¬ 
per  has  been  exaggerating  its  claims 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  I  don’t 
believe  that  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not 
get  some.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  day 
passes  that  I  do  not  get  some  circular 
from  papers,  which  by  indirection  at 
lea.st,  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  car¬ 
rying  more  advertising  than  its  com¬ 
petitor,  where,  if  you  were  to  carefully 
analyze  the  thing  you  would  find  that 
It  was  for  one  day  or  on  one  particular 
unimportant  class  of  business.  One  pa¬ 
per  came  out  with  a  great  cry:  "Carry¬ 
ing  more  advertising  than  any  oth?r 
paper  in  the  city.”  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  musical  instrument  advertising 
in  that  whole  city  didn’t  amount  to  a 
row  of  pins,  yet  they  were  giving  a  great 
impression  of  supremacy.  Take  even 
so  important  a  paper  a,s  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  of  which  I  have  the  most  in¬ 
estimable  regard,  probably  as  honorable 
and  straightforward  a  paper  as  there 
is  in  the  country  and  which  edits  its 
advertising  copy  very  closely.  It  claims 
to  be  "The  World’s  Greatest  Newspap¬ 


er.”  Very  good,  that’s  a  reasonable 
claim!  They  forget  when  they  say  that 
of  the  London  Times,  Paris  Temps,  an'l 
a  dozen  papers  of  that  kind;  but  none  cf 
us  criticize  them  for  that.  Yet,  if 
should  come  out  and  say  that  Resinol 
was  the  greatest  skin  remedy,  my  copy 
would  be  thrown  out  like  a  shot.  That’s 
point  No.  1 — clean  up  your  own  adver¬ 
tising  before  you  tamper  with  us  poor 
fellows.  No.  2 — this  is  only  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  what  has  been  said  before; 
judging  men  by  the  same  standard  as 
your  other  advertising.  Just  because  it 
is  r.  medical  advertisement,  it  doesn’t 
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necessarily  have  to  be  thrown  out.  You 
wouldn’t  throw  out  all  your  department 
advertising  because  one  of  your  stores 
runs  fake  bargain  sales.  Give  the  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  man  just  the  same  chance 
that  you  do  the  others.  Judge  all  ad¬ 
vertising  by  its  own  merits. 

Three — Before  you  do  decide  to  throw 
out  a  certain  line  of  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines,  I  would  suggest  that  you  change 
such  and  such  wording,  sometimes  put¬ 
ting  in  the  word  “Help”  instead  of 
“Heal,”  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  1 
honestly  and  frankly  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  I  believe  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  advertisers  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  accept  your  suggestions  if 
at  the  same  time  you  show  them  that 
other  advertisers  in  their  class  were  be¬ 
ing  treated  the  same  way. 

Vherc  are  two  or  three  papers,  I  can 
name  perhaps  six  papers  in  the  country 
which  will  not  accept  Resinol  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  am  glad  enough  to  stay  out  of 
them.  There  are  other  large  papers, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Times, 
which  are  taking  copy,  some  by  omis¬ 
sion  of  one  or  two  advertisements 
which  they  think  conflict  with  their 
claims,  others  by  changing,  as  I  have 
said,  tbe  word  “Heal”  to  “Help”  or  what 
not.  I  am  delighted  to  make  those 
changes,  because,  as  I  say,  they  have 
shown  me  that  they  are  making  other 
advertisers  make  those  same  changes 
and  arc  convincing  me  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  in  their  requirements. 
I  believe  that  those  milder  advertise¬ 
ments  which  get  by,  which  they  do  ac¬ 
cept,  are  exactly  as  good  as  the  strong¬ 
er  advertisements  which  go  in  the  oth¬ 
er  papers,  and  which  I  personally  think 
are  true,  else  I  would  not  publish  them. 
These  others,  I  say,  are  just  as  good 
because  they  are  not  competing  with 
advertisers  who  are  less  scrupulous 
than  we  are,  and  who  will  make  sweep¬ 
ing  claims  of  curing  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  which  I  am  forced  to  compete  with 
in  ti'c  average  new.spaper. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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A  LINOTYPE  FOR  EVERY  OEHCE 


MODEL  15  SINGLE-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE 

A  TWO-LETTER  machine  that  composes  faces  from  5-  to 
^  14-point  on  slugs  from  5  ems  to  30  ems.  To  change  from 
one  measure  to  another  requires  less  than  one  minute.  The 
Model  15  is  specially  designed  for  the  small  newspaper  office. 
Composes  body  matter,  display  heads,  running  heads  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  a  one-man  machine 
that  does  the  work  of  three  fast  compositors.  (b  1 


At  a  Price  and  Upon  Terms  Within 


MODEL  19  TWO-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE 

(With  Auxiliary) 

/^ARRIES  auxiliary  magazine  of  28  channels  containing  large 
display  matrices  and  advertising  figures.  Places  at  the  instant 
command  of  the  operator  416  characters.  Matrices  from  the 
auxiliary  magazine  and  either  of  the  main  magazines  may  be 
mixed  in  the  same  line.  One  distributor  for  all  magazines. 
Equipped  with  water-cooled  mold  disk.  Universal  Ejector,  Uni¬ 
versal  Knife  Block  and  Automatic  Sorts  Stacker. 


Reach  of  Every  Printer — Get  the  Facts 


MODEL  9  FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE 

/^OMPOSES  faces  from  5-point  to  42-point  on  bodies  from  5- 
point  to  36-point  in  measures  from  4  ems  to  30  ems.  720 
characters  are  at  the  command  of  the  operator  from  the  standard 
Linotype  keyboard  of  90  keys.  Mixes  faces  from  all  magazines 
in  the  same  line,  if  desired.  Any  magazine  may  be  instantly 
brought  into  operation.  Equipped  with  Universal  Ejector,  Uni¬ 
versal  Knife  Block  and  water-cooled  four-mold  disk,  (t'/tl  CA 

Price . CpTlOU 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

1100  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
646  Sacramento  Street 


NEW  ORLEANS 
549  Baronne  Street 


TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 
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PRESIDENT  HOUSTON,  IN  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 
REVIEWS  YEAR’S  WORK  DONE  BY  A.A.C.OF  W. 


Magnitude  of  the  Organization  and  Far  Reaching  Effects  of  Its  Opera¬ 
tions  Made  Clear  at  Philadelphia  Convention  to  Army  of  Dele¬ 
gates  at  University  of  Pennsylvania — A  Clarion 
Call  to  Greater  Efforts  in  Future. 


President  Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  opening  the  1916  convention 
of  that  body  at  Philadelphia,  on  June 
26,  said  in  part: 

“As  we  begin  our  twelfth  convention 
to-day  in  this  historic  university,  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  the  eager,  inquir¬ 
ing  spirit  of  its  founder,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  If  he  were  here  in  the  body, 
who  can  doubt  that  he  would  face  us 
with  many  searching  questions? 

“He  would  want  to  know  the  thing.s 
we  have  undertaken  to  do  with  the 
printer’s  types  he  so  dearly  loved,  in 
weaving  them  into  advertisements  with 
which  to  find  markets  and  so  to  widen 
the  boundaries  of  the  world  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization. 

“And  why  not  face  the  questions, 
squarely,  frankly,  this  morning,  just  as 
we  should  have  to  face  them  if  we  stood 
before  the  first  great  American  phi¬ 
losopher  and  advertiser  and  met  his 
quizzical  eyes  looking  us  through  and 
through?  Who  are  we  and  what  do  we 
stand  for,  and,  above  all,  what  are  we 
doing  that  is  worth  doing  to  serve  our 
day  in  the  world? 

“But  before  meeting  the  test  of  those 
questions  let  me,  as  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  say  to  you,  Mr.  Provost  Smith, 
and  through  you  to  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  your 
Association  with  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
In  inviting  us  to  come  to  these  halls  of 
learning  for  our  convention  was  a  great 
honor  bestowed  on  American  business. 
And  it  seems  fitting  that  here  and  now 
I  should  announce  that  we  shall  Issue, 
as  a  permanent  and  quickening  memori¬ 
al  of  this  great  convention,  a  book  to 
bear  the  title  ‘Benjamin  Franklin, 
Printer.’  The  author,  John  Clyde  Os¬ 
wald,  editor  of  the  American  Printer 
and  a  member  of  our  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs, 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  both  Frank¬ 
lin  and  printing.  And  the  book  is  to 
be  dedicated,  it  is  my  privilege  to  an¬ 
nounce,  to  Edgar  F.  Smith,  educator, 
chemist,  publicist,  a  creative  leader  of 
American  thought,  and  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  will 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

MAKING  AND  HOLDING  MARKETS. 

“But  now  to  the  questions  we  placed 
on  the  lips  of  Franklin.  Who  are  we 
and  what  are  we  doing  that  is  worth 
doing?  We  are  more  than  14,000  men 
and  several  hundred  women  who  arc 
engaged  in  the  fundamental  business 
of  holding  old  markets  and  creating  new 
ones.  We  are  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  publishers,  we  are  poster 
men  and  sign  men  and  writers  and 
placers  of  advertising:  but  in  this  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  one  common  inter¬ 
est,  holding  old  markets  and  creating 
new  ones. 

“I  called  this  a  fundamental  business. 
And  isn’t  it?  What  factory  wheel  could 
turn,  or  train  move,  or  artery  of  com¬ 
merce  be  kept  open  in  any  steady  and 
healthy  way  unless  markets  were 
made  that  had  to  be  supplied?  Now 
markets  are  in  human  minds.  And 
the  surest  way  to  reach  human  minds 
is  through  the  printed.  ;the  painted,  and 
the  posted  word. 


That  is  why  advertising  is  the  great¬ 
est  force  in  holding  and  making  mar¬ 
kets  and  that  explains  our  name,  the 
A.ssociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  But,  though  advertising  is  the 
chief  factor  in  market  making,  every 
other  factor  is  our  concern.  We  un¬ 
dertake  to  study  and  standardize  sell¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  as  well. 

“In  the  past  year  there  have  been 
added  44  new  clubs,  bringing  our  to¬ 
tal  membership  from  10,900  a  year  ago 
to  15,386  to-day. 

“And  besides  the  local  clubs  there  are 
the  sixteen  national  departmental  or¬ 
ganizations  representing  particular  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  in’terests.  In 
Baltimore,  tlie  great  plan  was  conceived 
of  bringing  these  interests  into  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  departmentals  on  a  plane  of 
coordinate  importance  with  the  clubs; 
in  'I'oronlo  the  plan  was  further  devel- 
oiK-u;  in  Chicago,  a  year  ago,  it  was 
practically  perfected;  and  to-day,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  National  Commission, 
with  its  sixteen  departmentals,  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  piece  of  machinery,  which  mesh¬ 
es  admirably  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  it  is  an  integral  and 
organic  part. 

STRONG,  UNITKII,  CXIfllAGtXIUS. 

■’.\t  last,  by  steady  and  sure  growth, 
we  have  achieved  an  organization  that 
has  both  tlexibility  and  unity,  which 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  clubs,  dis¬ 
tributed  geographically,  and  the  value 
of  the  departmentals,  organized  nation¬ 
ally  on  the  basis  of  common  interest. 
Together,  the  clubs  and  the  depart¬ 
mentals  constitute  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  strong, 
united,  courageous  in  the  resolves  to  go 
forward  in  the  spirit  of  service,  under 
their  emblem,  the  all -conquering  word 
TRUTH. 

Happily,  we  are  finding  the  solution 
of  sustaining  memlierships  that  was 
continually  proposed  by  my  able  pre- 
deces.sor,  W’illiam  Woodhead,  to  be  a 
real  solution.  We  have  rai.sed  through 
sustaining  member.ships  in  the  la-st  few 
months  $33,000  to  paid  during  the 
cominr  three-year  period,  and  during 
this  convention  it  is  iielieved  the  amount 
will  be  raised  to  $25,000  or  $30,000  a 
year  for  three  years.  This  will  insure 
from  all  .sources  an  income  of  from 
$60,000  to  $75,000  a  year;  a  sum  ade¬ 
quate  for  our  present  budget. 

Hut  with  the  clubs  offeotively  or¬ 
ganized  and  adequately  financed,  what 
are  we  doing  that  is  worth  doing?  We 
are  making  a  head-on  drive  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  problem  that  is  basic 
in  the  whole  que.stion  of  markets,  the 
eiTicier.cy  of  the  retailer,  the  last  man  in 
the  chain  of  distribution  between  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  consumer. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 

Along  with  this  work  for  retailer  ef¬ 
ficiency  has  gone  a  broad  campaign, 
advertising  to  the  consuming  public  The 
value  and  service  which  it  receives 
from  adverti.sing.  Here,  agrain,  we 
strike  down  to  a  fundamental  thing;  in 
f.nct  to  the  bed-rock  on  which  .markets 
must  rest — confidence. 

And  this  campaign  has  followed  our 
years  of  work  by  precepts,  by  persua¬ 


sion,  by  education,  and,  as  a  final 
means,  by  prosecution,  to  make  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  what  90  per  cent,  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  long  been — honest  and  be¬ 
lievable.  Better  business  bureaus  have 
been  formed  in  many  cities,  and  thus 
enabling  the  clubs  to  carry  honest  ao- 
veni.sing  laws  into  honest  advertising 
practice.  In  pa.ssing,  let  me  state  that 
vith  the  enactment  of  an  honest  adver¬ 
tising  law  in  Virginia  last  wintei-,  due 
ohiefiy  to  the  vigorous  work  of  our 
Virginia  club.s,  the  thirty-fourth  State 
w'as  added  to  t  ie  honor  roll  of  Stater, 
hav'ng  such  law.s;  and  in  practically 
every  rase,  these  laws  have  been  passed 
at  the  instance  of  the  .Advertising  Clubs, 
supported  earnestly,  let  me  hers  ack¬ 
nowledge,  by  Printers’  Ink. 

With  all  this  as  a  backgroun.t,  it  was 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
Could  look  our  Truth  emblem  in  the 
face  and  honestly  adverti.se  advertising. 
All  mediums  have  been  used.  The  first 
piece  of  copy  was  a  message  on  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  print  and  paint  .tnd  poster  the 
truth  has  been  borne  to  the  public  that 
advertising  is  an  essential  and  depend¬ 
able  and  increasingly  valuable  servant 
of  the  iiiiblic. 

WORK  OF  ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING. 

Related  and  Interlated  with  the  work 
of  our  committees  and  with  all  our 
propaganda  for  system  and  order  and 
efficiency’  in  bu.sines.s,  is  our  monthly 
publication,  As.sociated  Advertising.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  service  which  it  is  ren¬ 
dering  the  entire  club  movement,  it  has 
also  made  financial  gains  as  compared 
to  the  preceding  year. 

.And  this  year  a  publication  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  constituted  to  map  our 
general  policy  and  to  exercise  general 
supervi.sion. 

rO-OPEUATION  IN  HIGH  QUARTERS. 

During  the  year,  your  officers  have 
had  a  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.sion  to  ask  that  we  be 
permitted  to  bring  interstate  ca.s«s  of 
fraud,  which  could  not  be  reached  hy 
State  laws,  directly  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  was  granted,  and  ca.ses  for 
submission  will  be  prepared  as  occav 
.sion  warrants,  by  our  Nationa.  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee.'  We  have  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Postmaster-!  leneral 
and  the  Solicitor  of  his  department, 
looking  to  close  cooperation  between 
post-office  in.spectors  and  our  vigilance 
committees  in  all  parts  of  the  cuin- 
try,  in  order  to  secure  the  quicker  de¬ 
tection  and  punishment  of  mail-ordct 
frauds. 

The  Suru’eme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  affirmed  the  view 
we  have  .stood  for  in  all  our  work,  that 
the  essence  of  dishonest  advertising  is 
the  dishonest  offer,  and  that  it  is  no  de¬ 
fence  to  set  up  that  the  buyer  has  re¬ 
ceived  full  value.  This  decision  will 
be  a  bulwark  of  .strength  in  all  our  fu¬ 
ture  efforts  to  make  our  Truth  emblem 
come  true. 

The  great  financial  interests  of  the 
country  have  wakened  at  last  to  the 
real  force  and  value  of  advertising. 
Right  now,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  "Com¬ 
pany  is  placing  its  case  on  the  armor- 
plate  question  before  the  people  in  paid 
advertising  space. 

Another  broad  development  in  the 
service  rendered  by  advertising,  to  be 
illustrated  at  this  convention,  is  shown 
in  our  first  Religious  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reisner,  this  Conference 
will  consider  the  many  ways  in  which 
advertising  now  helps  to  spread  the  gos¬ 


pel  message,  to  upbuild  sound  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  to  further  all  manner  of 
good  causes. 

PATRIOTIC  SERVICE  TO'  COUNTRY. 

As  this  convention  assembles  in  this 
historic  city  where  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  framed,  we  ate 
closing  a  campaign  of  patriotic  service 
to  the  United  States. 

Our  national  defence  committee,  with 
I^afayette  Young,  jr.,  as  chairman, 
learned  of  the  patriotic  offer  of  30,000 
engineers  to  make  a  careful  survey  of 
American  industry,  so  that  it  might 
become  a  basic  line  of  defence,  if  need 
.should  come.  This  W’ork  would  have 
cost  the  Government  at  least  $2,000,000 
if  it  were  paid  for — ^but  the  engineers 
w’ere  not  receiving  and  not  asking  a 
dollar  in  pay. 

Our  committee  asked  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  privilege  of 
striking  hands  with  the  engineers,  so 
that  the  Associated  Clubs,  through  the 
power  of  advertising,  might  aid  in  se¬ 
curing  effective  cooperation  for  the  en¬ 
gineers  in  their  enormous  undertaking. 
We  were  accorded  this  privilege,  and 
set  forth  on  the  task. 

Our  committee  asked  publishers  and 
poster  men — in  short,  all  our  advertis¬ 
ing  interests — if  they  would  contribute 
space,  just  as  the  engineers  were  con¬ 
tributing  their  services,  in  this  joint 
enterprise  to  serve  the  country.  The 
response  has  been  remarkable.  More 
than  2,000  newspapers  have  carried  the 
four  pieces  of  copy  prepared  under  the 
caption,  “National  Defense  and  Inter¬ 
national  Peace.’’ 

The  industrial  survey,  which  is  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  both  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  business,  has  been  made. 
The  engineers  unite  in  saying  that  our 
campaign  has  been  of  the  broadest  and 
most  direct  service.  As  Dr.  Baekeland, 
the  famous  chemical  engineer,  said  to 
me  in  New’  York  the  other  day,  through 
advertising  we  have  “mobilized  good¬ 
will  behind  the  work  of  the  engineers, 
making  it  much  easier  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.’’ 

advertising’s  power  DEMONSTRATED. 

(’learly,  therefore,  we  have  served  the 
engineers  and  served  the  Government — 
but  have  we  served  advertising?  In 
the  most  emphatic  and  unhesitating 
way  we  answer  "yes” — by  a  hundred-fold 
■return  for  all  we  have  done.  Our  ob¬ 
ject,  of  course,  was  to  serve  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  as  always  happens  with  un¬ 
selfish  service,  we  have  greatly  served 
ourselves. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  twenty- 
five  great  engineers,  memliers  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness, 
to  outline  our  plan,  one  of  them  has 
since  told  me,  they  were  aghast  at  the 
mere  idea  of  advertising  being  permitted 
to  have  any  part  in  their  scientific  and 
professional  work.  But  they  have  now 
seen  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
advertising,  and  henceforth  they  will 
have  a  new  and  favorable  opinion  about 
it. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  engineers  is 
equally  true  of  the  Government.  There 
is  not  only  hearty  appreciation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  what  we  have  done,  but  direct 
proof  of  the  value  of  advertising  in  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  public. 

To-day  we  begin  our  twelfth  annual 
convention  in  the  high  resolve  that  the 
past  shall  be  but  an  earnest  of  the 
broader  work  we  shall  do  in  the  future 
to  make  business,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
great  organized  life  of  the  world,  a 
finer  embodiment  of  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Truth  on  which  we  stand  and 
for  which  we  serve. 
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Syndicate  Service  for  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  Newspapers 

'^HE  Ledger  Syndicate  is  now  supplying  features  for  daily  and  Sunday 
^  editions  to  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  syndicates  which  gives  exclusive 
service  of  this  kind  and  its  rapid  growth  is  due  solely  to  the  demonstrated 
excellence  of  the  features  syndicated. 


Literary  Articles 

BY 

Henry  Reuterdahl 

Sidney  Brooks 

William  H.  Rocap 

William  Muldoon 

Dr.  Sargent 

Henry  James 

Judge  Ben  Lindsey 

Prof.  Charles  Eastman 

Mrs.  Maude  Ballington 
Booth 


Magazine  Service 

^  The  Ledger  Syndicate’s  Magazine 
Service  consists  of  three  pages  per 
week,  containing  five  or  six  special 
articles  of  timely  interest,  by  writers 
prominent  in  the  public  eye. 

^  These  articles  are  not  haphazard  or 
sensational,  but  substantial,  topical  and 
closely  keyed  to  the  current  news  of 
the  day. 

Because  of  the  late  hour  at  which  it 
closes,  the  Magazine  Service  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  news  value,  and  a  strong  appe^ 
to  the  reader. 


Dr.  Anna  Shaw 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt 

James  O’Fagan 
Charles  W.  Eliot 
Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig 
Elbert  H.  Gary 


This  service  is  sent  out  in  mat  form, 
to  fit  any  newspaper  with  the  addition 
of  the  date  line. 

^  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
articles  which  form  the  Magazine  Ser¬ 
vice  appear  in  the  Public  Ledger’s 
Magazine  Section,  and  are  reproduced 
simultaneously  by  such  other  news¬ 
papers  as  take  the  service. 


Popular  Features 

SUCH  AS 

Sykes’  Cartoons 

Weed’s  Cartoons 

Rocap’s  Sporting 
Articles 

Maxwell’s  Sporting 
Articles 

Fashion  Articles  from 
the  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Public  Ledger 

Comic  Strip  from  the 
Evening  Ledger 

Sporting  Stories 

Puzzle  Strip 

Fashion  Page 

Children’s  Page 

Household  Features 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Wire  for  Reservations  in  Your  Territory 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

PHIL  '.DELPHIA,  PA. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING 

NEWSPAPER  SESSION 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

"fhere  is  no  one  who  more  desires  to 
see  newspaper  advertising  cleaned  up 
than  what  I  may  say  is  the  better  class 
of  proprietary  advertising. 

THE  CHAIRMAN — I.<adies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.  our  great  leader  whom  we  all 
love  and  admire  has  slipped  into  a 
front  seat  here,  and  I  think  this  tht 
first  time  that  the  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
mental,  as  a  department,  has  had  the 
honor  to  entertain  the  president  of  the 
Association.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor 
to  be  able  to  introduce  Mr.  Houston. 
(Applause.) 

MU.  HOUSTON — Ladies  and  gentle- 
ment  I  do  want  to  say  just  this  word, 
and  I  want  to  say  it  in  behalf  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  This  year  we  have  had  co¬ 
operation  from  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  which  is  beyond  money  and 
witnout  price,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
all.  (Applause.)  It  used  to  be  a 
commonplace  a  few  years  ago  to  say 
that  the  newspapers  hadn’t  seen  and 
didn’t  appreciate  what  the  Associat'd 
.•tdve’lising  Clubs  were  trying  to  do. 
It  use  to  be  a  commonplace,  and  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  our  committee  meetings,  il.-ut 
we  didn’t  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
that  is  no  longer  true,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  convinced  that  a  good 
deal  of  it,  a  great  deal  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  we  are  having  is  due  to  your 
chairman,  my  ally  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  this  organization,  Mr.  I.nfayette 
Young.  (Applause.)  Now,  we  have 
got  your  cooperation,  let  me  just  say  a 
word  in  supplement  to  what  young  Ken¬ 
ner  has  just  said.  We  want  you  news¬ 
paper  rnbllshers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  know  that  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  w.int  to 
cotiperate  with  you.  We  have  much  to 
give  taat  I  am  sure  will  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  service  and  value.  I  can’t  imagine 
any  man  sitting  here  this  morning  and 
hearing  the  simple,  direct,  straight-for¬ 
ward  talk  of  this  fine,  open-faced, 
young  man  Kenner,  standing  here,  who 
could  think  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
trying  to  Impose  any  unreasonable  or 
drastic  requirements  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country.  We  are  trying  to 
stand  for  sane,  honest,  constructive 
plans  We  are  trying  to  be  reasonable, 
and  we  feel  that  in  these  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  we  have  made  a  complete 
demonstration  that  they  are  of  the 
greatest  servdee  and  value  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  all  over  the  country  we 
have  found  this  testimony.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  Fargo. 
Mr.  Dodson  was  taking  me  about  over 
that  beautiful  North  Dakota  town,  and 
he  said:  “I  can’t  undertake  to  tell 
you  the  service  and  value  the  Fargo 
Advertising  Club  has  ))een  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  town.  That  club’s  work 
has  driven  out  the  fire  sales  and  the 
raincoat  sales  and  the  fake  sales  that 
always  foregathered  when  the  North 
Dakota  State  Fair  was  held  each  year, 
these  itinerant  men  who  come  in  and 
clean  up  a  lot  of  money  that  ought  to 
go  to  the  honest  merchants  of  the  town.” 
That  sort  of  testimony  is  being  borne  all 
over  the  country,  and,  gentlemen,  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  asks  your 
cooperation.  We  want  you;  we  want 
your  cooperation,  and  I  want  to  say 
just  a  word  to  Mr.  Kirshbaum  there. 
Mr.  Kirshbaum,  your  great  organization, 
of  which  you  are  such  a  courageous, 
strong  leader,  can  have  the  greatest 
cooperation  and  service  from  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Associated  Clubs  we  cordially  extend 
you  that  cooperation. 


MR.  KIRSHBAUM:  T’hank  you. 

MR.  HOUSTON:  I  want  to  say  this 
one  final  word,  Mr.  Young,  becau.se  you 
have  a  programme,  but  I  did  want  to 
say  this  word.  We  were  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  other  day.  I  was  talking 
with  the  Postmaster-deneral,  and  I  re¬ 
minded  him  that  at  our  convention  in 
Chicago  last  June  Mr.  Sutherland,  one 
of  the  solicitors  of  the  department, 
came  there  and  said  to  us  that  in  the 
last  four  years  two  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  millions  o.f  dollars  had  been  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this 
country  by  get-rich-quick  mail-order 
frauds  that  had  been  driven  out  of  ev¬ 
ery  honest  newsi>aper  and  magazine  in 
America,  frauds  that  were  operating 
upon  the  people  under  the  protecting 
.stamp  of  Uncle  Sam  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  every  honest  medium.  1 
said  to  the  Postma.ster-Ceneral :  "We 
have  a  great  organization  which  is  try¬ 
ing  to  clean  up  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  America,  and  we  can  cooperate 
with  you.”  He  said,  "(lo  over  and  talk 
to  Judge  I^amar.”  Kenner  and  I  went 
over  and  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  cooperation 
to  which  Kenner  has  referred  to-day. 
Our  vigilance  committees  all  over  the 
country  are  cooperating  with  the  Post- 
Office  Inspectors  to  .see  to  it  that  fraud 
orders  are  issued  more  correctly,  that 
the  barn-doors  are  locked  liefore  all 
the  horses  are  stolen.  (I.iaughter.) 

Gentlemen,  that’s  the  kind  of  active, 
effective  cooperation  which  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  ('lut).s  are  undertak¬ 
ing  to  serve  business  in  America,  and 
nothing  could  he  further  from  the  truth 
than  that  we  are  limiting  busines.s,  that 
we  are  putting  unrea.sonable  handicaps 
on  business.  All  we  .stand  for  is  hon- 
e.st  busine.ss  under  that  motto  of 
"Truth.”  (Applause.) 

MRS.  GALIXIP:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  things  have  been 
said  about  a  certain  pro<luct  and  are 
still  being  .said,  and  the  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  people.  I’d 
like  to  know  if  this  may  be  questioned’.' 
I  have  the  courage  to  ask,  through  ig¬ 
norance,  why  was  ('oca-('ola  given  such 
a  prominent  place  in  the  pageant  the 
other  night’?  (I..aughter.) 

THE  ('HAIRMAN:  Is  any  one  pres¬ 
ent  able  to  an.swer  that?  Is  any  one 
here  connected  with  the  pageant?  Per¬ 
sonally,  1  have  no  jirejudice  against 
(’oca-<’ola  or  its  manutacturers  or  its 
advertising  agent.s. 

MRS.  (J.ALLOP:  They  spend  so  much 
money  in  all  the  newspapers,  you  know, 
that  we  are  suspicious  that  that  is  the 
reason  that  (’oca-('ola  ads  are  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  newsi>apcr.s.  But  you  all 
know,  of  course,  all  the  discu.s.sion  that 
has  been  going  on  alwut  t'oca-('ola. 
There  must  l>e  something  about  it.  Why 
deal  with  .something  that’s  under  sus¬ 
picion  when  we  have  the  “Truth”  .sign 
sticking  out  all  over  and  we  holler  so 
about  it.  and  everything  else.  It  seems 
hardly  consistent  to  an  ordinary  wo¬ 
man — that’s  all!  (I.rfiughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  t'HAlR-M.AN:  Is  there  any  one 
that  wishes  to  reply?  Mr.  (’arter  wants 
to  know  if  there  is  any  one  here  who 
drinks  (.’oca-('ola. 

MRS.  G.VLlyOP:  Yes,  1  do  occasional¬ 
ly- 

THE  ('HAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  one 
who  wi.shes  to  speak  further  on  the 
general  subject  of  our  discussion  this 
morning? 

MR.  FRANK  CHANCE:  I  want  to 
give  you  a  little  practical  idea  of  those 
publishers  who  are  considering  starting 
advertising  clubs  in  their  own  towns.  We 
found  in  Indianapolis  that  it  paid  the 


newspapers  well  to  have  an  advertising 
club  in  its  own  town,  and  it  is  in  this  way; 
By  inviting  the  younger  men,  usually  of 
the  advertising  firms,  to  join  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  we  quickly  inoculated  them 
with  the  advertising  bug  and  they  are 
not  .sati.sfied  until  they  see  their  own 
handiwork  in  the  paper,  and  we  get 
money  for  it.  (I.,aughter.) 

Then  the  wise  old  gray-haired  solici¬ 
tors  act  as  the  big  brother  to  that  young 
man  and  they  egg  him  on,  but  they  egg 
him  on  rightly,  because  when  you  get 
gray  hairs  you  get  to  be  a  reformer,  and 
you  get  conscientious  (laughter),  and 
you  set  the  young  man  right.  He  tells 
his  father,  who  holds  the  purse,  and  his 
old  daddy  loosens  up  the  pur.se  strings 
and  before  long,  instead  of  being  on 
South  Illinois  Street  or  the  depot  in  the 
"kike”  di.strict,  he  is  on  Washington 
Street,  and  he  pats  his  son  on  the  back, 
but  he  forgets  the  old  gray-haired  solici¬ 
tor  that  dragged  the  son  in  there  and 
made  the  old  man  open  his  purse 
.string.s. 

And  there  is  one  other  point:  Do  not 
aspire  to  offices  in  your  own  advertis¬ 
ing  club,  you  newspaper  men.  (Ap- 
Iilaus<>.) 

THE  CH.AIRM.AN:  Or  anywhere  else. 

MR.  CH.ANCK:  Don’t  be  on  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  yourself.  I  have  the 
honor  to  have  originated  w’hat  is  called 
nationally,  "The  Indianapolis  Plan,”  on 
which  a  great  many  of  the  cities  are 
now  working,  and  that  plan,  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  plan,  was  adopted  and  foolishly 
I  went  on  it.  The  plan  was  just  merely 
treating  people  fairly.  If  we  run  across 
a  crook,  instead  of  swearing  out  a  war¬ 
rant  on  the  man,  we  go  to  him,  as  a 
man,  and  use  persuasion,  common-sense, 
talk  to  him,  try  to  teach  him  something 
about  advertising  that  he  doesn’t  know. 
We  appeal  to  his  selfishness  if  not 
to  his  moral.s — you  can’t  get  by  with 
that  on  the  average  “kike” — you  can’t 
do  it.  But  we  also  had  a  whip,  and  the 
whip  was  if  the  fellow  got  gay  and  told 
us  to  go  to,  that  he  was  running  his 
own  business — “Get  out  of  here.  I  have 
run  my  business  so  many  year.s,  you 
can’t  run  my  busine.ss.”  ,  And  then,  if 
he  was  crooked,  we  had  the  goods  on 
him.  But  we  must  be  sure  to  have  the 
goods  on  him.  Then  we  crack  our  whip, 
and  that  was  the  case  with  the  London 
Raincoat  ('ompany,  of  Indianapolis.  We 
went  there  and  tfiey  were  advertising  a 
closing-out  .sale  of  Claflin  raincoats, 
thoiisands’  of  dollars  worth;  you  Would 
thought  he  had  bought  out  the  w-hole 
store. 

I  was  on  the  committee  as  a  news¬ 
paper  solicitor  and  went  in  there  and 
asked  him  how  about  it.  I  talked  nice 
to  him  and  he  really  thought  I  was  his 
friend,  when  I  went  in  there.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  said.  "Between  you  and  me,  now, 
have  you  got  any  Claflin  raincoats? 
You  have,  haven’t  you?”  He  says, 
"Sure,”  and  he  brought  out  his  check 
that  he  got  them  with  from  the  CHaflin 
people,  which  showed  that  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  paid  the  amount  and  he  had  two 
raincoat.s,  and  they  were  in  Columbus. 

Well,  we  cracked  our  whip.  We  had 
to,  because  when  our  attorney  went  In 
there,  he  told  him  to  go  to,  and  that  he 
was  running  his  own  business,  and  that 
made  our  attorney  mad,  and  when  an 
attorney  gets  mad,  he  will  spend  your 
money  right  and  left.  So  we  swore  out 
a  warrant  on  the  fellow,  and  the  fellow 
got  mad,  but  we  soaked  him  in  police 
court  and  had  him  fined  fifty  dollars. 
He  was  still  mad  and  had  a  little  mor^ 
money,  so  we  soaked  him  in  a  higher 
court.  Then  he  quit  and  now  he  is 
bu.sted.  (Applause.) 

{Continued  on  page  29) 


CONCLUDING  THE 

GEN  ERAL  SESSION 

{Continued  from  page  6) 
were  pledged  on  tbe  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention  this  morning  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  B.  Cherry,  of  Syracuse.  Over 
$3,300  more  had  been  secured  by  the 
ways  and  means  committee  privately 
during  the  earlier  days  of  the  week. 
These  amounts,  together  with  other 
sources  of  income  will  provide  about 
$30,000  for  the  coming  year’s  work. 

After  changing  to  the  University  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  again  at  the  last  minute  to 
the  old  Academy  of  Music  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  because  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  acoustic  facilities,  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  its  last  formal  meetings  to¬ 
day,  with  William  H.  Ingersoll  presid¬ 
ing.  Everybody  was  pretty  well  tired, 
but  the  crowd  stuck  to  its  gams,  and 
listened  with  the  same  marked  inten¬ 
sity  as  has  characterized  the  four  days’ 
sessions  to  the  snappy,  rapid-fire  "in¬ 
spirational  messages”  from  seventeen 
leaders  of  as  many  departments. 

The  new  church  advertising  group, 
led  by  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reisner, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  got  a  great  welcome 
from  the  old-timers.  “Every  man  needs 
our  goods,”  he  said,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  of  the  plans  for  the  new  baby 
which  include  a  $10,000  budget  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  infant,  and  an  associate 
committee  of  100  clergymen.  He  call¬ 
ed  Roosevelt  and  Billy  Sunday  the  two 
best  publicists  that  this  country  has 
known,  and  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
twelve  ad  clubs. from  the  West  who  had 
brought  on  their  own  chaplain. 

The  financial  advertisers,  also  a  new 
department  this  year,  reported  112 
members,  while  the  Graphic  Arts 
speaker  said  that  all  printers  should 
belong  to  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  and  that 
membership  was  a  badge  of  respecta¬ 
bility.  This  led  the  chairman  to  re¬ 
mark  that  all  loyal  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  should  ask  in  their  busines.s 
dealings  with  all  branches  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Have  you  taken  the  pledge  to  the 
Associated  Clubs? 

The  National  Advertisers  who  spend 
75  millions  in  ads  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  came  out  strong  for  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  said  that  their  educa¬ 
tional  work,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
export  advertising,  was  so  thoro.ugh 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  had  referred  to  them 
more  than  once  for  information. 

The  newspapers,  speaking  wittily 
through  Louis  Wiley,  of  the  New  York 
Time.s,  announced  their  gratification 
that  in  the  deliberations  the  press  had 
been  recognized  as  the  supreme  meth¬ 
od  of  publicity,  in  this  or  in  any  land. 
He  said  the  convention  had  been  more 
of  a  contribution  to  civilization  than 
any  political  convention,  and  paid  his 
tribute  to  reelect  President  Houston, 
and  to  the  papers,  especially  in  this 
city,  which  had  given  so  much  space 
to  advance  and  current  publicity.  He 
also  spoke  warmly  in  pral.se  of  those 
papers  which  had  purified  their  adver¬ 
tising  columns  during  the  year. 

The  real  psychological  meaning  of 
the  whole  convention,  however,  was 
.summed  up  by  the  speaker  for  the 
Poster  Advertisers,  who  said  that  the 
present  conclave  had  changed  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  various  associates  toward 
the  parent  body,  "in  the  first  Colo¬ 
nial  Convention,”  he  said,  “a  delegate 
represented  New  York  or  Virginia.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Declaration,  he  no  longer  spoke 
as  a  unit,  but  as  part  of  the  United 
States,  while  now  he  says.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  /«.  We  now  no  longer  think 
of  ourselves  as  representing  newspaper 

{Concluded  on  page  30) 
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Clear  Tracks  to  Business  Success  by 
New  York  State  Newspaper  Route 


New  Y0RK£STATE  has  8,530  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Their  steel  rails  are  kept  bright  by 
the  rub  of  business.  Railroads  and  News¬ 
papers  take  precedence  among  the  civilizing  forces 
of  the  world. 

But  to  the  NEWSPAPERS  must  be  assigned  the 
FIRST  PLACE. 

They  are  the  sovereign  servants  of  men. 

The  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  are 
the  sovereign  servants  of  approximately  10,000,000 
people! 

And  the  signals  of  the  New  York  State  Newspapers 
are  always  set  for  a  clear  track  ahead. 

THIS  TRACK  GOES  TO  THE  HOMES. 

To  The  New  York  State  Newspapers,  DAY  AND 
NIGHT  ARE  AS  ONE. 

THEY  KEEP  THE  WORLD  AWAKE. 

They  bridge  the  space  between  the  manufacturer 


and  the  consumer,  compressTime,^eliminate  uncer- 
tainty'and.  flash,  the  words'^and^deeds’oFmen’around 
the  globe,  while  yet  the  things  said  and  done  are  hot. 

They  take  to  the  homes  the  latest  news  from  the 
manufacturing  plants,  the  news  from  the  stores,  in 
which  all  consumers  are  vitally  interested. 

Each  day  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  here  listed  send  out  3,687,447  copies. 

EVERY  PAPER  IS  AN  APT  SALESMAN. 

The  FIRST  CHOICE  of  advertisers  desiring  New 
York  State  Business,  must  be  the  NEW  YORK 
STATE  NEWSPAPERS. 

This  preference  has  been  settled  by  thousands  of 
wide-awake  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have 
paid  their  money  to  determine  it. 

THEY  ARE  STILL  SPENDING. 

They  are  on  the  clear  track  to  business  success. 
WHERE  ARE  YOU.? 


In  Any  Advertising  Campaign,  These  New  York  State  Newspapers 
Will  Demonstrate  Their  Unequaled  Worth 

A  Daily  Force  of  Almost  Four  Million 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) . . 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) . . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E)  3c . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (S)  3c  . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (E) . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (S) . 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E).. 
Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  .... 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 

Gloversville  Leader- Republican  (E) 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

Newburg  Daily  News  (E) . 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

New  York  American  (M) . 

New  York  American  (S) . 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

New  York  Herald  (S) . 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  (M) . . . 

New  York  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

New  York  Press  (M) . 1 

New  York  Press  (S) . i 

New  York  Sun  (M&S) . 
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COMPARE  THIS  WITH  THE  AVERAGE  MAGAZINE  RATE 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist  wiil  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  soiling  facili¬ 
ties  in  New  York  State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist,  1117  World  Bldg.,  N.Y. 
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A.  A.  C.  W.  TWELFTH  CONVENTION  A  GREAT  FfiTE ' 

Splendid  Programme  Worthily  Carried  Out  at  Philadelphia  is  Fine  Exemplification  of 
Genuine  and  Enthusiastic  Co-operation — First  Session  Monday  Morning  Opens  with 
More  Than  500  Accredited  Delegates  Present,  and  Attendance  Swells  Steadily — 
Great  Interest  in  Meetings — Detailed  Reports  of  Proceedings  Day  by  Day. 


Philadixphia,  June  25. — Flags  flying 
in  every  street,  whole  blocks  of  stores 
on  Bioad,  Market,  Arch,  and  Chestnut 
Streets  decorated  with  bunting,  men  in 
Palm  Beach  suits,  and  straw  hats  with 
the  name  of  their  home  club  painted 
on  the  fancy  colored  bands  in  big  let¬ 
ters;  processions  of  ad  clubs  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Chicago,  Dallas,  St.  Louis, 
end  San  Francisco;  crowds  of  people 
on  the  streets — these  were  some  of  the 
indications  last  night  and  to-day  that 
the  big  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  is  about 
to  be  held  in  the  Quaker  city. 

As  1  write  these  lines,  the  lobby  of 
the  Adelphia  Hotel,  where  the  New 
York  and  a  dozen  other  clubs  are  quar¬ 
tered,  is  filled  with  delegates  who 
aie  listening  to  the  singing  of  a 
group  of  Cincinnati  club  members 
whooping  it  up  in  behalf  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  as  the  convention  city  of  1917. 
Four  of  them,  Charles  Adolph,  John 
Griesrnan,  George  Niles,  and  Charles 
Wartman,  play  musical  instruments 
with  considerable  skill,  while  their  com¬ 
rades  do  the  singing.  Mr.  Wartman 
has  just  rendered  a  yachting  song  with 
ringing  success,  and  everybody  is  cheer¬ 
ing.  Enthusiasm  runs  high.  If  Cin¬ 
cinnati  doesn’t  get  the  convention  it 
will  not  be  because  there  is  amy  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  163  dele¬ 
gates  and  business  men  who  are  work¬ 
ing  to  land  the  prize. 

WEUX)ME3>  BT  POOR  RICHARDS. 

The  Poor  Richards,  everybody  agrees, 
are  doing  their  part  to  make  their  visi¬ 
tors  to  Philadelphia  feel  at  home. 
Every  delegation  that  has  notifled  the 
committee  of  the  time  of  its  arrival 
has  been  met  at  the  station  by  a  re¬ 
ception  committee,  and  then,  headed  by 
a  platoon  of  mounted  police  and  twenty 
buglars,  has  been  escorted  to  its 
hotel.  Two  of  the  hosts,  dressed  to 
represent  Benjamin  Franklin  and  car¬ 
rying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their 
hands,  march  along  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  Although  those  who  make 
up  the  receiving  party  have  been  on 
duty  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  show 
no  signs  of  weariness  and  march  along 
with  as  much  pep  as  they  showed  when 
the  first  delegation  arrived. 

To-night  all  the  hotels  are  crowded. 
Late  comers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
secure  accommodations  unless  they  had 
engaged  them  beforehand.  The  con¬ 
vention  headquarters  staff,  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford,  has  been  working  over¬ 
time  registering  the  visitors.  Every 
man  and  woman  on  payment  of  the  reg¬ 
istration  fee  of  $2.50  receives  a  book  of 
coupons  good  fo*  admission  to  all  the 
entertainments  provided  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  by  the  Poor  Richards;  a  copy 
of  the  official  programme,  a  badge  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  artist’s  metal  emblem 
bearing  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  motto  "Truth” 
suspended  from  a  gray  ribbon;  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
city  and  local  time  tables. 

As  Philadelphia  is  a  big  city  with  an 
abundance  of  good  hotels  little  com¬ 
plaint  is  heard  from  the  delegates  re¬ 
garding  their  accommodations. 

Although  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  not 
many  of  the  delegates  did  mucb  rest¬ 


ing  to-day.  In  spite  of  the  rain  that 
fell  all  the  morning,  they  were  astir 
early.  In  many  of  the  churches  special 
programmes  were  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  visitors.  James  Scher- 
merhorn,  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times 
was  'the  onty  lay  brother  among  ‘the 
advertising  men  to  occupy  a  pulpit.  He 
spoke  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Baptist 


Jarvis  A.  Wood, 

I 

Chairman  Guide-Book  Committee 


Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  ev¬ 
ening  at  the  Messiah  Lutheran  Church. 
Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn  before  declare  that  his  morning  ad¬ 
dress  was  the  best  he  has  ever  deliv¬ 
ered  at  an  advertising  convention,  al¬ 
though  he  has  spoken  at  every  one 
held  during  the  last  five  yeara 
The  New  York  deleg;ation,  150  strong, 
arrived  at  noon  by  special  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Rmlroad.  The  men  pre¬ 
sented  a  fine  appearance  as  they  moved 
through  the  streets  to  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  which  will  be  its  headquailers 
during  the  week.  P.  V.  D.  Lockwood 
was  in  charge  of  the  party,  which  w.-is 
made  up  of  representative  advertising 
agents,  advertising  managers  and  soli¬ 
citors.  and  a  few  general  advertisers, 
David  Lee  was  on  hand  when  the  New 
Yorkers  arrived,  to  see  that  each  dele¬ 
gate  was  taken  care  of,  A  card  index 
had  been  prepared  upon  which  each 
name  was  entered  and  the  number  of 
the  room  he  was  to  occupy.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  a  few  moments’  work 
'o  ass'gn  the  delegates  to  their  quar¬ 
ters, 

GREAT  inspirational  MEETING. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  the  great 
inspirational  meeting  held  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  built  by  Oscar 
Hammersteln  a  few  years  ago.  The 
exercises  were  scheduled  to  begin  at 
2:30  o’clock,  but  when  I  arrived  at  2:10 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty  people 
in  the  beautiful  auditorium.  Twenty 
minutes  later  there  were  perhaps  300 
in  the  house.  It  looked  as  though  the 
meeting  was  going  to  be  a  frost,  and 
yet  half  an  hour  later  there  were  3,- 
000  people  present. 


When  the  curtain  went  up  at  2:45 
it  revealed  a  group  of  fifty  musicians 
from  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra — who  comprise  the  Poor  Richard 
Orchestra — who  rendered  several  selec¬ 
tions  in  a  skilful  and  artistic  manner. 
Then  a  chorus  of  150  voices  from 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  store  filed  upon 
the  stage  accompanied  by  Herbert  J. 


Richard  A.  Foley, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Cooperatign 


'Tily,  the  director,  and  sang  a  patriotic 
composition  with  much  feeling. 

secretary  lane’s  address. 

'  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Department  prefaced  his  seri¬ 
ous  address  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  inspirational  meeting,  with  a 
witty  story  of  at  brawl  between  the  news 
columns  and  ad  columns.  It  served  to 
point  a  moral. 

Following  this  introduction.  Secretary 
Lane  said,  in  part,  concerning  our  na¬ 
tional  ideas  and  viewpoints: 

‘‘The  spirit  of  America  is  against 
war  not  because  we  have  grown  cow¬ 
ardly  and  fear  death,  nor  because  we 
have  grown  fiabby  and  love  softness; 
no,  not  even  because  we  have  become 
conscious’  converts  to  the  Price  of 
Peace.  But  w'e  in  America  have  some¬ 
thing  larger  to  do.  We  are  discovering 
our  country.  Every  tree  is  a  challenge 
to  us.  and  every  pool  of  water  and 
every  foot  of  soil.  The  mountains  are 
our  enemies.  We  must  pierce  them  and 
make  them  serve.  The  wilful  rivers 
we  must  curb;  and  out  of  the  seas 
and  the  air  renew  the  life  of  the  earth 
Itself.  We  have  no  time  for  war.  We 
are  doing  something  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant.  When  war  comes  to  a  democ¬ 
racy  it  comes  because  we  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  peacefully  to  work.” 

Mr.  Lane  concluded  by  quoting  what 
Herbert  Hoover,  head  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Committee,  said  to  him  about 
the  American  flag: 

"Do  not  believe  that  the  American 
flag  is  not  respected  abroad.  If  any 
one  ever  tells  you  that,  tell  him  to 
go  to  Brussels  and  stand  in  front  of 


the  United  States  Legation  and  see 
the  Belgian  as  he  passes  take  off  his 
hat  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  no  Eng. 
lish  flag,  no  French  flag,  no  Russian 
flag,  no  Spanish  flag,  no  Japanese  flag, 
no  Chinese  flag,  but  the  Stars  and 
Striper,  which  never  have  been  hauled 
down  in  Belgium,  and  from  sunrise  in 
the  morning  until  sunset  at  night  the 
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W.  C.  D’Arcy, 

Chairman  Advertising  Committee. 

Belgian  peasants  and  Belgian  artisans 
pass  that  house  and  as  each  passes 
takes  his  hat  off  to  the  flag.” 


Philadelphia,  June  25. — W^en  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  S.  Houston  called  the 
twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
to  order  at  9:45  this  morning  there  were 
not  more  than  500  delegates  in  atten¬ 
dance.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commercial  Museum,  in  which  the 
se.ssions  are  to  lie  held,  is  located  about 
half  an  hour’s  distance  from  the  hotel 
centre  of  Philadelphia,  and  involves  a 
walk  of  two  or  three  long  city  blocks, 
and  that  the  delegates  had  miscalculated 
on  the  time  it  would  take  them  too  get 
there.  Within  the  next  hour  after  the 
session  opened  a  thousand  more  had 
put  in  an  appearance. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Museum  is  one  of  the  two  big 
buildings  that  were  erected  for  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  F'xposition  of  1876.  One  end  had 
been  converted  into  an  auditorium  for 
the  use  of  the  .\ssociated  Clubs.  The 
decorations  con.sisted_  of  flags,  bunting, 
the  city’s  colors,  white  and  purple,  and 
two  great  posters  mounted  on  the  wail 
behind  the  siieakers’  platform.  One  of 
the  posters,  which  is  of  striking  im- 
pres.siveness  was  printed  in  deep  blue 
and  yellow,  represented  a  Spanish  gal¬ 
leon  coming  head  on,  the  bending  sail 
hearing  the  truth  seal  of  the  A.ssocla- 
tion.  On  the  left  were  these  sentences, 
written  by  Bishop  Warren  A.  ('handler, 
chancellor  of  Emory  University,  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

"Lying  gpirits  cannot  guide  safely  the 
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merchantmen  of  the  world.  The  argosies 
of  trade  mu.st  sail  by  the  pole-star  of 
truth.  Otherwise  they  -will  be  wrecked.” 

The  i)oster  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lilatforiii  showed  Philadelphia  in  the 
;,r.son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  welcom- 
ii:_'  the  advertising  men  to  the  city  in 
1,.  half  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  and  the 
i.i habitants  of  the  Quaker  City. 

liefore  the  convention  was  called  to 
(Oder  the  Poor  Richard  Band  gave  a 
half-hour  concert,  which  was  greatly 
(iijoyed  by  those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  he  present. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  the 
Itev.  Or.  W.  H.  Roberts,  following  w’hich 
(  am  ■  an  address  of  welcome  by  Gov. 
.Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  The  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  is  a  big  man  with  a 
.strong  face,  unusually  heavy  eyebixxws, 
itnd  a  full,  resonant  voice  that  could  be 
(asily  heard  in  every  part  of  the  great 
hall.  When  he  arose  to  speak  the  entire 
audience  arose  tj  its  feet  and  applauded. 

GOV.  bru.miul'gh’s  speech. 

Cov.  Brumbaugh,  formerly  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Philadel- 
idiia,  paid  tribute  to  the  publishing  and 
adverti.sing  interests  of  the  city  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present  day,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Philadelphia  as  “the  Mecca 
of  your  craft.”  He  eloquently  remind¬ 
ed  hi.s  hearers  of  the  patriotic  record  of 
the  town  and  the  part  it  played  in  the 
formation  and  early  days  of  the  young 
republic,  and  proceeded  to  a  hearty  ar¬ 
raignment  of  countryside  advertising  on 
rocks,  fences,  and  barns — “that  blotch 
on  the  landscape,"  insisting  that  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  other  channels 
were  the  legitimate  fields  of  publicity. 

He  also  protested  against  sensational 
and  untrue  advertising,  saying:  “Good 
business  is  always  both  ethically  and 


legally  sound.  No  other  can  endure.  The 
true  advertising  agent  will  be  as  frank 
with  his  clients  as  is  a  dependable  law¬ 
yer.  To  wisely  advise  the  man  of  pro¬ 
ductive  genius  requires  skill  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  and  the  men  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  should  be  trained,  skill¬ 
ed,  capable  men  of  high  character  and 
business  insight.  It  might  be  well  to 
license,  after  proper  tests,  those  who 
make,  buy,  or  sell  advertising.  “This 
would  not  only  be  a  protection  to 
the  producer  and  consumer,  but  would 
place  the  men  in  this  business  upon  a 
basis  of  professional  security  of  great 
significance  and  value.  But  it  is  not 
the  province  of  a  limited  purchaser  to 
advise  in  the  counsels  of  experts.  It  is 
mine  only  to  voice  the  hearty  goodwill 
of  our  entire  population  and  to  give  you 
royal  wek^ome  to  the  finest  city  and  the 
grandest  commonwealth  in  all  the 
world.” 

President  Robert  H.  Durbin,  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  in  a  few  earnest 
words,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the 
city  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  and 
promised  them  a  most  enjoyable  time 
while  in  the  city. 

William  Woodhead,  of  San  Francisco 
former  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  organization.  He  made 
it  plain  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Slate,  the  city,  and  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  that  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  deeply  felt 
the  obligation  it  was  under  for  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  extended  and 
for  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement.'’ 
for  the  convention. 

REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  followed.  President  Houston’s 
address  will  be  found  elsewhere. 


Secretary  P.  S.  Florea,  the  general 
secretary,  submitted  his  report,  which 
was  exceedingly  well  received. 

Mayor  Thomas  B.  Smith,  who  fol¬ 
lowed,  also  extended  to  the  delegates  a 
hearty  welcome.  He  alluded  to  the  im¬ 
portant  position  now  he^i  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  the  business  world, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  holding 
of  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  would 
piove  to  be  of  great  help,  not  only  to 
the  visitors,  but  to  the  city  itself.  He 
pledged  his  services  to  the  ad  men,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  stood  ready  to  respond  to 
any  demands  that  might  be  made  upon 
him. 

Mayor  Smith,  in  his  address  of  w’el- 
come,  quoted  Penn’s  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  “never  signed,  but  never 
broken,”  and  said  that  the  traditions  of 
Philadelphia  in  1916  were  those  of  the 
founder  that  a  man’s  word'.'Sbould  be 
as  good  as  his  bond.  “Square  dealing, 
high  regard  for  the  obligation  of  con¬ 
tract — these  were  the  foundation  stones 
of  Philadelphia,”  he  said.  “They  are 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  to-day  we 
have  a  wealthy,  a  hard-working,  a 
hcme-loving,  a  contented  citizenship, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  what  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  yet  ambitious  for  new  de¬ 
velopment,  anxious  to  keep  fully  abreast 
with  the  highest  development  in  one  of 
the  most  advanced  communities  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  city  is  now  more 
alive  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its 
history.” 

When  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  intro¬ 
duced,  the  applause  that  greeted  ,  him 
was  hearty  and  sincere.  The  delegates 
felt  under  special  obligation  to  him,  for 
it  w’as  he  who  had  thrown  open  the 
doors  of  the  grreat  university  over  which 
he  presides  for  their  accommodation. 

Provost  Smith  has  a  rugged  but  kind¬ 


ly  face,  and  impressed  me  as  a  man  who 
takes  delight  in  doing  good  to  others. 
His  speech  was  short  and  expressive. 
His  words  of  welcome  were  hearty  and 
sincere,  and  left  an  excellent  impres¬ 
sion. 

Irvin  F.  Paschall,  chairman  of  the 
exhibits  committee;  E.  T.  Meredith, 
chairman  of  the  progress  committee,  and 
Mac  Martin,  of  Minneapolis,  chairman 
of  the  research  committee,  told  what  had 
been  accomplished  during  the  year. 

INGESISOLL  ON  COST  ACCOUNTING. 

W.  H.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the  cost 
and  accounting  systems  committee,  in 
his  report,  among  other  things,  said: 

“We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the 
paradox  that  little  business  is  big  busi¬ 
ness,  and  big  business  is  little  business 
in  the  aggregate.  The  key  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  progri^ss  Is  found  in  the  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  of  retail  stores 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast  and  com¬ 
prising  the  business  centres  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Be¬ 
tween  these  retailers  and  the  national 
advertiser  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  sell  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“Again,  between  the  public  and  the 
retailer,  questions  as  to  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  the  amount  of  profit  exacted  by  the 
retailer,  and  the  iX’astefulness  of  retail¬ 
ing  have  arisen.  » 

“The  recriminations  levelled  agaln.st 
the  retailer  wherein  he  is  held  up  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  modern  Shylock  are 
wholly  unjustified.  The  retailer  is  not 
getting  rich — he  Is  failing  In  larger  pro¬ 
portions  than  any  other  department  of 
business.  It  is  a  part  of  the  day  In  which 
■we  live;  it  is  a  part  of  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  lack  of  civilization,  for  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  lower  cost.” 
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must  stand  or  fall  upon  the  share  of 
your  business  that  you  offer  it—and 
thus  it  must  stand  or  fall  upon  the 
quality  of  the  machines  it  offers  you, 
upon  the  service  it  renders  you. 
This  is  clearly  understood  by  the 
business  men  back  of  the  Intertype 
to  -  day  —  therefore  our  prices  are 
reasonable,  our  machines  are  right, 
and  we  build  for  service. 
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Monday — A/tarnoon  Seseion 

Fully  2,500  delegates  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  afternoon  session,  at  which 
an  unusually  strong  programme  was 
presented.  Edward  A.  Fllene,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pilene’s  Sons’  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
“The  Retail  Merchant,”  in  which  he 
said,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
found  that  In  advertising  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  having,  say,  200,000  circulation,  he 
could  make  a  sale  to  only  one  reader  out 
of  3,000.  Mr.  Fllene  said,  in  part: 

In  the  p*»t  the  adrertislng  men  were  not 
nlways  the  most  welcome  Tlsitors  In  our  business 
oflieee.  As  I  Te(neoil>er  it.  In  boyhood,  in  young 
manhood,  the  adTertising  bueiuees  was  run  with 
a  good  deal  of  t>!>irlt.  Now  I  know.  Just  re¬ 
turning  from  a  trip  of  nearly  9,000  miles,  corer- 
Ing  most  of  the  Important  clUes  of  the  country 
and  haring  the  great  pleasure  to  visit  In  many 
of  them  their  advertising  clubs,  I  know 
that  they  run  their  banquets  with  water, 
and  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
their  power  to-day  hi  hydraulic,  aud  as  their 
power  la  finally  the  power  that  makes  for  good 
in  tile  pn«8  of  tiie  country,  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  of  them  sometimes  as  the  hydraulic  press. 
Seriously,  I  believe  that  the  advertising  business 
laecomee  a  profession  when  It  serves  the  public 
good. 

We  here  know,  even  if  the  public  doesn't  know 
it  thoroughly,  that  a  newspaper  Is  fundamentally 
a  business  proposition  requiring  large  capital, 
and  la  unable  to  conduct  Its  business  profitably 
merely  on  the  receipt  of  the  sales  of  Its  papers, 
and  therefore  is  dependant  largely  on  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  capitalists  who  furnish  the 
large  sums  ot  money  necessary  to  compete  to¬ 
day.  We  advertisers  and  many  of  the  capital¬ 
ists  expect  the  papers,  because  we  are  human 
afHier  all,  to  protect  our  interests  and  present 
as  often  as  possible  at  least  our  point  of  view ; 
but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  business  man 
to  remember  that  our  democracy  and  our  coun¬ 
try  require  that  the  newspapers  shall  be  free  to 
serve  the  common  good. 

We  sdrertioers  have  the  right  of  every  citixen 
to  make  our  opinions  known,  but  our  right  ceases 
where  It  lessens  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
Is  such  a  beautiful  world,  this  is  such  a  lawful 
world,  that  what  our  democracy  needs  most, 
freedom  of  the  press.  Is  what  our  busiuess  needs 
most.  Those  papers  are  most  valuable  to  us  as 
advertisers  which '  resist  the  pleasure  of  us  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  equally  resist  the  pleasure  of  any 
financial  Interest,  and  try  only  to  serve  the 
common  good,  for  as  the  reward  for  that  th^ 
command  the  confidence  of  their  readers.  If 
w«  adverttoers  undeimlne  the  confidence  in  the 
papers  we  advertise  In,  eventually  they  will 
cease  to  be  good  mediums  for  us  to  advertise  in. 

(Now,  supposing  we  advertise  in  a  paper,  soy 
of  300,000  clrculoitlon.  or  200,000,  because  1 
don’t  want  to  Identify  any  paper  with  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  we  ought,  to  put  it  modestly, 
to  sell  one  customer  out  of  each  hundred  of  that 
paper.  I  know  what  you  will  say,  that  the 
indirect  results  are  the  Important  ones,  but  I 
leave  it  to  you  whether  you  can  get  important 
Indirect  resulta  without  makiag  a  direct  Im¬ 
pression  on  some  one.  somehow,  somewhere. 

INow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  store 
— J  came  near  saying  "we,”  but  this  Is  anony¬ 
mous  talk — the  average  store  will  not  sell  more 
than  one  out  of  every  three  thousand,  instead 
of  one  out  of  every  hundred,  by  that  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  the  truth  of  this  is  sltown  that  when 
we  put  the  advertisement  in  we  don't  actually 
provide  to  sell  more  than  one  for  every  three 
thousand  readers  that  the  paper  has,  and  that 
proves  It,  I  think;  and  yet  it  ought  to  pay  us 
to  advertise,  not  only  as  largely  as  we  do,  but 
to  advertioe  very  much  larger  yet. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  eco¬ 
nomical  development.  We  are  Just  coming  oil  al 
the  pioneer  stage,  and  as  long  as  we  can’t  sell 
more  than  one  out  of  three  thousand  readers,  it 
shows  that  there  is  a  pretty  wide  field  for  us  to 
work  in,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
udvertisligc,  modified  by  your  wisdom  and  scien¬ 
tific  study,  will  be ‘on  a  still  greater  scale  than 
It  is  to-day. 

KINGSBURY’S  NOTABLE  ADDRESS. 

The  most  notable  address  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  was  that  of  N.  C.  Kingsbury, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
graph  &  Telephone  Company,  of  New 
York,  on  “The  Natural  Advertiser.” 
Some  of  the  more  notable  passages  in 
his  address  were  these: 

The  growth,  the  development,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  national  advertising  depend  pri¬ 
marily  upon  the  number  of  things  which  are 
of  national  Importance.  In  a  primitive  state 
of  society  It  made  little  difference  to  an  Indi¬ 
vidual  or  to  a  community  what  was  happening 
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Will  Welcome  Information  About  Specific  Instances  of  Price  Dis¬ 
crimination,  or  Other  Facts  Bearing  Upon  Real 
Causes  of  Advancing  Prices. 

If  you  have  been  subject  to  discrimination  by  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers  or  jobbers:  if  your  competitor  is  paying  either  more  or  less  than  you 
are  paying  for  white  paper;  if  you  are  having  difficulties  in  getting  your 
supplies,  even  at  advanced  prices,  while  another  publisher  in  your  field  is 
having  no  such  annoyance,  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Paper  Committee, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  and  give  him  all  the  facts.  He 
wants  them. 

If  you  know  of  paper  manufacturers  who  are  selling  large  quantities 
abroad;  if  you  have  been  told  about  the  fabulous  million  dollar  order  for  ex¬ 
port  to  Europe  and  Australia,  give  your  information  to  the  Commission.  It 
is  the  general  belief  of  publishers  that  if  any  such  foreign  orders  were  being 
placed  that  they  would  go  exclusively  to  Canadian  mills;  and  that  the  rumor 
of  such  orders  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  design  to  create  a  supposi¬ 
titious  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  American  publishers  into 
making  contracts  at  three  cents  per  pound,  or  more. 

J.  H.  Zerbey,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  white  paper  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Editorial  Association.  He  is  convinced  that  the  present 
market  is  a  fictitious  One,  not  based  upon  actual  cost  of  production;  and  he 
is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  their  investigation. 
Mr.  Zerbey  will  be  glad  to  have  newspaper  publishers  communicate  with  him, 
giving  him  any  facts  which  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the  whole  subject. 


to  sonio  other  individual  or  In  another  coin- 
innnity ;  but  with  the  advance  ot  civilization 
came  cooperation  between  Individuals  and 
eommunlties,  and  cooperation  developed  the 
necessity  for  a  more  extended  knowledge.  Civ¬ 
ilization  to-day  might  be  very  well  estimated 
and  measured  by  the  degree  of  co0|)eratlon, 
and  the  numlx'r  of  things  which  are  of  na¬ 
tional  Imimrtance  depends  entirely  ii|ion  the 
degree  of  cooperation. 

In  order  to  effect  distribution  there  must 
lie  a  wides[>read  knowledge  of  the  product,  and 
advertising  is  the  only  method  for  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  conaumer  as  to  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  product. 

A<t  the  present  time  there  is  no  cooperation 
between  England  and  Germany.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  I  hazard  the  statement 
that  German  firms  are  not  to-day  advertising 
in  England.  But  Philadelphia  Is  cooperating 
with  Chicago,  and  let  us  be  thankful  that 
every  city  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  is  co¬ 
operating  with  every  other  city.  Hence  the 
need  for  national  advertising. 

From  the  foregoing  it  logically  follows  that 
adverUslng  is  a  system  of  education,  and  It  la 
a  very  important  branch  of  educaUon.  Its  Im¬ 
portance  la  measured  by  our  needs.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  real 
necessities  of  the  people  on  this  earth  were 
limited  to  a  very  few  things.  Now  we  need 
a  tremendous  amount  ot  Information  cono-rn- 
Ing  things  which  we  must  liave  because  of  the 
requiremmita  of  our  present  civilization.  Our 
lives  touch  so  many  and  so  varied  Interests  at 
BO  many  points  of  contract  that  without  this 
form  of  education  we  cannot  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  for  existence  on  the  plans  on 
which  we  now  live.  Every  day  we  must  have 
greater  knowledge  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  We  may  all  start  in  on  the  system 
of  edueation  brought  to  us  by  advertising; 
none  of  us  may  ever  hope  to  finish  the  course. 
It  Is  easy  to  matriculate,  but  imiswsible  to 
graduate. 

If  we  are  to  consider  advertising  ns  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  and  this  we  must  do  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — then  there  Is  an  Im¬ 
mense  responsibility  upon  all  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  advertising.  He  who  buys  the  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  he  who  sells  It  should 
consider  himself  as  a  member  of  a  great  fac- 
ultv,  as  a  real  leader  and  Instructor  of  the 
people.  If  Oie  text-l>ook8  studh-d  In  this  great 
university  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  stu¬ 
dents,  If  promises  are  made  which  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  If  courses  are  offered  and  pursui-d 
which  unfit  the  student  for  the  practical  things 
of  life  the  entire  institution  w(ll  be  brought 
Into  discredit  and  dlafavor,  and  the  business  of 
educating  through  advertising  will  decrease 
rather  than  Increase. 

Magazine  advertising  in  the  United  States 
costs  almost  exactly  as  much  as  private  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  all  the  public  high 
schools  of  this  country  do  not  cost  as  much 
by  110,000,04)0  as  that  classification  of  adver¬ 
tising  best  described  as  farm  and  mail-order 
advertising.  The  bill-board  advertising  of  this 
country  coets  twice  as  much  as  the  amount 
spent  In  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 


.suites.  There  is  nearly  as  much  spent  each 
,vear  In  tlic  United  States  on  theatre  advertis¬ 
ing  as  Is  sis>nt  on  schools  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded — although  1  draw  no  other  comparison 
betwe<-n  the  two.  The  reform  schools  of  the 
United  -States  cost  only  altout  one-third  of  the 
amount  8|>ent  on  electric  signs.  And  when  we 
come  to  foot  up  the  entire  bill  for  educating 
the  youth  In  the  United  States  we  find,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reiiort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1015,  we 
learn  that  it  costs  $748,736,864.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  pretend  to  say  how  much  was  spent 
during  that  year  In  the  United  States  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  grown-ii|)8  by  some  means  of  adver¬ 
tising.  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  cost  quite  as  much  to  teach  the  old  idea 
how  to  shoot  ns  It  did  to  teach  the  young  Idea 
how  to  shoot. 

That  national  advertising  requires  large 
sums  of  money  goes  without  saying.  The  pub¬ 
lications  employed  must  have  national  circula¬ 
tion,  and  In  order  to  support  such  circulation 
their  charges  must  seem  high.  But  there  are 
other  elements  which  must  be  observed  In  order 
to  accomplish  results  In  national  advertising. 
It  takes  time  to  be  known  all  over  a  country 
as  large  as  the  United  States;  it  takes  per¬ 
sistence,  determination,  tremendous  force  behind 
an  advertising  campaign,  and  it  also  takes  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  the 
advertiser  to  be  known  for  just  exactly  what 
he  Is. 

I  am  told  by  men  of  great  experience  in  the 
advertising  field  that  many  a  campaign  of 
national  advertising  has  failed  because  of  the 
lack  of  persistence,  because  results  were  ex¬ 
pected  In  too  short  a  time,  and  instances  have 
been  cited  where  a  campaign  which  might  have 
l;een  tremendously  successful  ended  in  failure 
because  it  was  stopped  Just  a  little  bit  too  soon. 
There  Is  a  tremendous  cumulative  force  In  per- 
slf^ent  reiteration  and  presentation  of  a  product 
which  is  nationally  Important,  and  when  you 
have  secured  this  accumulation  of  force,  it  is 
remarkable  how  long  the  benefits  last. 

I  sometimes  regret  the  necessity  of  what  may 
seem  almost  boastful  statements  in  advertising. 
I  do  not  refer  to  statements  which  are  untrue, 
but  to  statements  which  are  true  and  which  we 
national  advertisers  have  continnally  put  out  if 
our  advertising  is  to  be  a  success.  There  is  so 
much  of  the  sensational  placed  before  the  general 
reader  that  we  do  not  have  a  fair  start;  we  are 
handicapped,  and  are  forced  to  continually  extol 
our  virtues  as  an  antidote  for  the  poisonous  lies 
which  any  sensationalist  can  give  wide  circula¬ 
tion.  We  must  sonietlmes  tell  the  best  there  is 
to  tell  about  ourselves  or  about  our  product,  if 
we  are  to  have  an  even  chance,  although  we  may 
appear  almost  as  braggarts  in  so  doing. 

But  even  this  necessity  in  advertising  has  a 
great  value.  It  helps  to  keep  us  up  to  a  very 
high  point  of  efflclency.  Almost  every  adver¬ 
tisement  which  we  pnt  out  calls  forth  expressions 
of  criticism. 

The  more  we  claim  in  our  advertising,  the 
more  must  we  deliver  In  our  service.  He  who 
is  content  with  a  mediocre  product  may  advertise 
It  as  such  without  fear  of  criticism,  but  he 
who  strives  for  the  best,  and  advertises  bis  en¬ 


deavors  in  that  direction  must  necessarily  1  vite 
criticism  if  his  product  is  not  always  perfect 

We  advertise  In  a  national  way  becaiis  we 
serve  a  nation-wide  public,  and  we  w.int  that 
public  to  know  all  about  our  business.  We 
have  Intricate  problems ;  we  want  the  peo;  e  to 
understand  them.  We  have  lofty  purposes  and 
we  are  entitled  to  have  them  known.  IVe  lave 
high  Ideals  as  to  elvlc  service,  and  you  can  :  .  ad- 
ily  understand  that  a  '■orporation  doing  bus'iiess 
in  some  70,000  places  in  the  United  States  n  sds 
some  measure  of  sympathy  from  the  public  if  la 
trying  to  serve,  with  Its  tremendous  dlflacul  ies. 
We  believe  In  some  great  fundamental  prlnoiiiles 
as  applicable  to  our  business,  such  as  the  u-  -'es- 
sity  for  one  policy  as  regards  the  general  use  and 
protection  of  every  telephone  In  the  United 
States.  We  believe  In  one  system,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  nation-wide  service  b-  in; 
performed  by  numbers  of  unrelated  coniiianies 
We  believe  in  nniversal  service,  because  the 
ultimate  benefits  Incident  to  telephone  service 
obviously  cannot  be  given  or  received  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  territory. 

One  should  not  address  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  without  mentioning 
the  great  Ideal  which  you  have  adopted  as  your 
motto  and  slogan,  without  commending  the  vi¬ 
tally  Important  work  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee.  As  a  national  advertiser  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  as  a  class  we  are  coming  a 
little  nearer  to  the  Ideal  of  “Truth”  than  our 
brethren  who  are  confined  more  closely  to  the 
local  field. 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  national  ad¬ 
vertising  or  any  other  kind  of  advertising  Is 
going  to  succeed  In  the  future  Just  In  proimr- 
tlon  to  the  extttnt  that  It  is  honest  and  tnie, 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you 
men  who  have  tne  most  to  do  with  this  great 
business  have  set  yourselves  to  the  task  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  great  end. 

You  have  led  Congress  in  this  direction,  and 
the  result  is  the  law  recently  enacted  having  for 
Its  purpose  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  a  great 
step  In  advance,  a  national  recognition  of  the 
correctness  of  your  attitude.  What  is  good  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  good  for  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  and  let  us  hope  that  all  the  States, 
as  some  of  them  have  already  done,  will  soon 
enact  legislation  along  this  line. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  spoke  on  “The  Newspaper 
Publisher.”  The  object  of  the  address 
was  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
economic  wastes  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  His  charge  that  advertis.ng 
rates  were  in  a  majority  of  instances 
too  low  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
advertising  men.  His  address  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

“The  Periodical  Publisher,”  was  the 
topic  upon  which  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  spoke 
briefiy.  He  paid  his  sincere  compli¬ 
ments  to  John  Wanamaker  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  “Philadelphia  Firsts,”  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  large-spaced,  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  as  practised  by  that  great 
merchant.  “One  of  the  best  things  he 
ever  said  was  this:  ‘If  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  that  a  quitter  wants  to  let 
alone.  It  is  advertising.’  John  Wana¬ 
maker  has  been  a  full-page  advertiser 
for  as  long  as  newspapers  would  give 
up  that  amount  of  space  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser  and  he  has  consistently  and  per¬ 
sistently  followed  that  up.  Beginning 
with  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  monument  to 
advertising  in  his  great  store  at  Chest¬ 
nut  and  13th  Street,  you  will  find  at 
Sixth  and  Walnut  another  similar  mon¬ 
ument  with  which  I  have  something  to 
do.”  Mr.  Curtis  cited  also  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  plant  in  Camden  and 
the  Campbell’s  Soups  concern  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  all  their  glory  because  of  per¬ 
sistent  advertising. 

OUR  PROSPEROUS  AMERICA. 

R.  Godwin  Rhett,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  last  speaker  of  the  session, 
discussed  “Prosperous  America.”  By  an 
astonishing  array  of  statistics,  Mr. 
Rhett  showed  that  America  was  to-day 
enjoying  the  greatest  period  of  prosper¬ 
ity  in  its  history.  Re  gave  many  statis- 
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tics  showing  the  rapid  and  marvellous 
growth  of  the  country,  with  Its  $41,000,- 
000,000  exports  and  $2,000,000,000  im¬ 
ports  this  year.  The  nation’s  Income  in 
one  year  has  increased  from  thirty  bil¬ 
lions  to  forty  billions,  far  in  excess  of 
any  figures  ever  before  reached  by  any 
country  in  the  world.  Of  a  new  element 
in  our  prosperity  Mr.  Rhett  said: 

"At  one  period  there  was  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  cast  slurs  upon  our  munitions 
makers.  Now  we  realize  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  our  third  line  of  defence,  and 
that  it  has  been  built  up  to  enormous 
■Strength  not  only  without  taxing  the  re- 
•sources  of  the  nation,  but  with  substan¬ 
tial  additions  to  them." 

Commenting  on  our  national  future 
Mr.  Rhett  said: 

“A  country’s  prosperity  is  not  mea¬ 
sured  alone  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  Unless  the  distribution  of  that 
wealth  is  such  as  to  bring  contentment 
amongst  its  people,  it  is  no  real  pros¬ 
perity.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  conflict  between  capital  and  labor, 
between  employer  and  employee,  shall 
ever  cease  entirely,  yet  until  there  be  a 
larger  measure  of  cooperation  between 
them  wherein  each  realizes  its  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  other,  and  where 
efficiency  is  recognized  by  both  as  es¬ 
sential  to  their  mutual  prosperity,  there 
cannot  be  that  preparedness  which  will 
inspire  us  with  confidence.  We  must 
substitute  cooperation  for  conflict  to  a 
far  greater  degree  if  we  wish  to  make 
our  prosperity  permanent. 

“There  can  be  no  greater  step  in  the 
direction  of  preparedness  for  commer¬ 
cial  rivalry  after  the  war  than  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  a  clearer  understanding  between 
labor  and  capital  on  this  all  important 
question.  They  are  both  uniting  in  or¬ 
ganizations  which  can  speak  for  them 
and  to  them.  It  ought  to  be  practicable 
to  reach  a  better  understanding  of  the 
cooperation  necessary  for  a  greater 
prosperity  in  which  both  will  share  and 
share  equitably.’’ 

HOUSTON  DEXX.INBS  AN  HONOR. 

A  sensation  was  created  at  the  af¬ 
ternoon  session  by  a  statement  made  by 
President  Houston  in  regard  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  in  one  of  the  local 
newspapers.  It  consisted  of  a  testimo¬ 
nial  of  esteem  addressed  to  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
prominent  business  and  advertising 
men  who  had  been  requested  to  pay  $5 
for  the  privilege  and  for  a  copy  of  the 
address  printed  on  an  extra  quality  of 
paper.  Mr.  Houston  said  that  when 
he  had  heard  that  the  paper  had  sent 
agents  to  New  York  to  canvass  for  the 
.signatures  he  had  sent  a  telegram  ex¬ 
pressing  his  disapproval  of  the  scheme 
and  asking  that  it  be  dropped  at  once. 
He  declared  that  such  a  scheme  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Houston’s  remarks  were 
warmly  applauded. 

THE  UREAT  PARADE. 

In  the  evening  the  great  advertising 
parade  took  place.  Broad  Street,  the 
scene  of  the  event,  was  lined  on  either 
side  by  a  crowd  estimated  to  contain 
200,000  persons.  It  was  without  doubt 
the  largest,  most  artistic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  upwards  of  eighty  floats  in 
line  representing  an  expenditure  of  fully 
$100,000.  All  along  the  route  th-  strik¬ 
ing  features  were  loudly  cheered. 

Of  the  marching  clubs,  those  muster¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  marchers 
were:  New  York,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Lculs,  and  Philadelphia.  The  New 
York  men  presented  a  fine  appearance 
and  marched  with  a  perfection  of  a- 
lignment  that  was  surprising  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  drilled 
for  the  occasion. 

Sonr.e  of  the  more  notable  floats  and 
displays  were  those  made  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  consisting  of  an 
eight-.stand  continuous  poster  showing 
the  transcontinental  telephone  line  out¬ 
lined  in  electric  lamps;  by  the  Pastry 
Kake,  Coca-Cola,  the  Reading,  Chester, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston  Ad  Clubs,  and 
various  manufacturing  concerns  and 
retail  merchants  of  Philadelphia  The 
display  features  of  the  big  National 
Advertisers  were  of  an  exceptional  and 
impressive  character. 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  deserves  the 
warmest  commendation  for  the  geni¬ 
us  and  enterprise  shown  in  organizing 
and  executing  such  a  magnificent 
spectacle. 


Tuesday’s  Sessions 

Philadelphia,  June  27. — Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  of  the  delegates  did 
not  get  to  bed  before  one  o’clock  this 
morning  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  when  the  great  advertising 
pageant  of  the  night  before  came  to  an 
end,  this  morning’s  general  session  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  was  not  as  largely  attended  as 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  lasted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  when  it 
was  over,  the  departmentals  and  con¬ 
ferences  began  their  work. 

The  speakers  at  the  general  session 
were:  Prank  Stockdale,  secretary  of 

the  National  Editorial  Committee,  who 
discussed  "What  the  Retail  Merchant 
Wants  to  Know,’’  and  Lewellyn  E. 
Pratt,  chairman  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  who  talked  on  the 
topic  “The  Foundation  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Stockdale,  who  is  also  the 
lecturer  of  the  Educational  Committee 
and  has  delivered  courses  of  addresses 
on  advertising  in  twenty-six  cities  the 
past  season,  presented  some  Interesting 
data  which  he  had  accumulated  during 
his  travels.  Much  of  the  matter  has 
been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  The  Editor  and  Published. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  address,  among  oth. 
er  things,  said: 

better  business  foundations. 

“When  our  Educational  Committee 
was  organized  six  years  ago  at  Omaha, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Martin  and  Car¬ 
ver,  it  was  prophesied  by  Martin  that 
we  would  all  see  the  day  when  the 
universities  and  the  world  would  con¬ 
duct  colleges  of  advertising,  and  when 
State  Boards  of  Advertising  would  give 
regular  examinations  and  issue  certifi¬ 
cates  of  registration  like  those  issued 
to  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  ac¬ 
countants,  and  that  advertising  men  re¬ 
ceiving  certificates  would  be  thereafter 
known  as  ‘registered  advertisers.’  We 
have  lived  to  see  the  first  part  of  the 
prophecy  on  its  way  to  fulfilment,  for 
every  year  marks  the  establishment  of 
more  departments  of  advertising  in  our 
great  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
publication  of  text-books,  which  are 
coming  to  be  more  generally  accepted 
as  a  sound  basis  for  the  teaching  of  the 
subject. 

“Privileged  as  I  hdve  been  for  the 
past  two  years  to  see  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  earnest  teachers  of  the  subject 
of  advertising  and  the  way  in  which 
instruction  in  advertl.sing  is  rapidly 
being  standardized,  I,  for  one,  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  the  fulfilment  very  soon 
of  the  .second  step  in  the  prophecy. 

“Within  four  years  much  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Declaration  of  Principles 
was  adopted  at  Baltimore;  the  Stan¬ 
dards  of  Practice  were  adopted  at  To¬ 
ronto,  and  the  National  Advertising 
Commission  has  been  organized  to  see 
that  the  Standards  of  Practice  are  lived 
up  to.  The  Printers’  Ink  statute 


against  fraudulent  advertising  has  been 
adopted  in  many  States. 

"There  have  grown  up  hundreds  of 
associations  of  distributers  in  the  same 
lines  of  trade,  and  many  of  these  are 
doing  much  to  dispel  the  fog  of  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  fear  among  mer¬ 
chants  and  to  teach  better  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods  and  the  far-reaching  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wise  cooperation.  It  is  the 
belief,  however,  of  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  the  destinies  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Club  movement  from  its 
beginning  that  this  organization  of  ours 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  do  a  different 
kind  of  work  from  that  of  any  of  the 
other  business  organizations.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  into  this  great  forum  of  ours, 
representing  as  it  does  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  and  marketing,  are 
brought  representatives  of  all  other 
business  organizations,  and  that  here 
we  develop  a  wider  horizon  and  there¬ 
fore  a  broader  and  better  conception  of 
the  business  of  America  and  of  the 
world.” 

DEPARTMENTAL  SESSIONS. 

The  departmentals  started  off  at  a 
full  head  of  speed  with  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  and  lots  of  enthusiasm.  The  news¬ 
paper  session,  which  was  presided  over 
by  Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  proved  one  of  the 
strongest  drawing  cards.  The  Church 
Advertising  Conference,  a  brand-new 
feature  of  this  year’s  convention, 
brought  out  a  crowd  of  nearly  two 
hundred  clergymen  and  others  who  are 
specially  Interested  in  this  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

The  advertising  agents  had  quite  a 
scrap  over  the  discussion  of  the  Flat 
Rate,  which  was  ably  championed  by 
Collin  Armstrong,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Armstrong  presented  many  of  the  facts 
recently  assembled  by  the  New  York 


Advertising  Agents  In  advocacy  of  the 
general  adoption  of  the  fiat  rate  for 
newspapers.  Some  of  those  who  were 
present  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  said  so. 

The  Business  Press  sessions,  which 
were  presided  over  by  A.  A.  Gray,  of  the 
Eilectrical  Review,  of  Chicago,  attract¬ 
ed  considerable  attention.  Several  of 
the  papers  read  were  full  of  viiluable 
material. 

J.  Horace  Lyttle,  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter  of  Boston,  in  a  talk 
on  “Training  the  Advertising  Repre- 
.sentatlve.s,”  said: 

TRAINING  THE  AD  MAN. 

“The  right  sort  of  a  man  will  not 
need  so  much  ’training’  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  as  he  wilt  assistance, 
help,  guidance,  the  proper  sort  of  quiet 
direction  of  his  work  along  lines  that 
will  reap  the  maximum  reward  for  his 
efforts.  ; , 

“After  you’ve  taken  him  on,  play  the 
game  with  him.  Be  keen  and  careful 
almost  to  a  fault  before  you  take  the 
new  man  on — then  be  a  good  sport. 

“Don’t  ever  let  yourselves  cease  to 
think  big  and  broad  and  optimistically. 
And  in  no  phase  of  your  business  is 
this  more  important  than  in  handling 
your  representatives. 

“Watch  the  personal  appearance  of 
your  men.  You  have  the  right  to  do 
this,  as  that  is  part  of  what  you  pay 
for.  The  well-groomed  man  always  has 
the  advantage,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  too  large  a  number  of  solicitors  of 
business  journals  are  careless  in  this 
direction.” 

The  getting  of  business,  he  said,  was 
a  matter  of  being  truthful  and  depen¬ 
dable.  Business  did  not  go  where  a 
man  had  not  first  created  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  goods.  He  expressed 
(Concluded  on  page  20) 


BEGINNING  NEXT  WEEK 

In  Numerous  Leading  Papers  Throughout  the  Country 

THORNTON  FISHER’S 

Sunday  and  Daily  ALL-STAR  Comic 

RAISING  THE  FAMILY 


Some  of  the  Characters  in  This 
Screamingly  Funny,  Real  Human  Nature  Comic: 

THE  BABY,  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened. 

GIDEON  HAWKINS,  the  baby’s  Grand-Pop,  who  says  it 
looks  like  him. 

MRS.  HAWKINS,  who  claims  the  baby  resembles  her  side. 

UNCLE  IKE,  the  cheerful. 

AUNT  SOPHIA,  who  is  “Aunt  Calamity”  come  to  life. 

FATHER  AND  MOTHER  of  Baby,  who  are  ignored  by  the 
rest  of  the  family  as  of  no  importance. 

MARY  HAWKINS,  whose  fashion-plate  clothes,  pretty  face 
and  baby  talk  hypnotize  the  boys. 

LITTLE  BILLIE,  who  has  to  play  second-fiddle  to  his  new 
nephew. 

B_ULLET,  the  neighbor  boy  and  Billie’s  boon  companion. 


Territory  is  Closing  Daily 

Write  To-day  for  Particulars,  Samples  and  Prices. 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
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tiie  opinion  that  a  man  could  not  be 
talked  into  giving  an  order  where  con¬ 
fidence  was  not  first  established. 

“The  business  paper  selects  for  the 
advertiser,  out  of  the  great  masses,  the 
particular  classes  of  people  we  wish  to 
reach  with  a  particular  appeal,  at  a 
cost  which  is  nominal,”  said  C.  H.  Clark, 
of  the  Uobbins  &  Myers  Company, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  in  discussing  “The  Bus- 
ness  paper  from  the  Advertiser’s  Stand¬ 
point.” 

“Many  of  us  would  be  unable  to 
reach  these  people  in  any  other  way, 
and  without  business  papers  all  of  us 
would  certainly  have  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  now  do  to  reach  them. 
In  addition  to  carrying  our  advertis¬ 
ing  message  to  our  prospects,  the  trade 
paper  is  making  the  dealer  a  better 
dealer  and  a  more  satisfactory  man 
to  do  business  with.” 

GETITING  BUSINESS  ABROAD. 

The  unusual  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  .4merican  trade  in  foreign 
countries  now  existing  was  emphasized 
by  C.  A.  Tupper,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trade  Press  Association.  He  said: 

“Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  principal  industrial  countries 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  my  work  took  me  into 
practically  every  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict  of  Importance. 

"In  the  metal-working  plants  I  found 
an  amazingly  large  number  of  installa¬ 
tions  of  American-built  machine  tools. 

“In  many  cases  the  reading  of  arti¬ 
cles  an'd  advertisements  subsequently 
led  to  visits  Ijeing  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  representatives  of  large  for¬ 
eign  metal-working  interests  and  to 
very  con.siderable  purchases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tools  for  use  abroad. 

“At  the  present  time  many  Ameri¬ 
can  machine-tool  manufacturers  are 
represented  abroad  by  active  sales  agen¬ 
cies,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for 
some  years  past;  but  the  business  was 
originally  developed  almost  entirely 
through  the  initiative  of  the  foreign 
buyer  after  reading  articles  and  adver¬ 
tisements  in  American  journals;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  influence  still  exert¬ 
ed  upon  this  class  of  business  by  such 
publications,  the  sales  agencies  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  would,  in  normal  times, 
close  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
orders  which  have  latterly  passed 
through  tl’.eir  hands.” 

THE  teachers’  CONFERENCE. 

Prof.  Hess,  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  presided  at  the  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference.  Prof.  G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  of  New 


York  University,  in  submitting  his  re¬ 
port  said  that  there  were  forty-six 
teachers  enrolled  on  the  ro.ster  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  Much  quiet 
work  had  been  done  to  arouse  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  necessity  of  the  study  of 
adverti.sing.  The  success  of  a  teacher’s 
efforts  should  be  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  efficient  students  he  turned  out. 

TEACHING  OF  ADVERTISING. 

S.  Poland  Hall,  of  the  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  read  a  paper  on  “What  the 
Business  Man  Wants  from  the  Student 
of  Advertising.” 

Mr.  Hall  quoted  from  letters  receiv¬ 
ed  from  two  hundred  advertising  and 
.sales  managers  who  had  been  asked 
by  him  to  tell  what  kind  of  work  thoy 
turned  over  wholly  or  partly  to  assist¬ 
ants.  Most  of  them  answered  that  they 
would  have  young  men  take  charge  of 
such  work  as  writing  of  advertisements, 
booklets,  folders,  and  circular-letters; 
correspondence  with  consumers,  deal¬ 
ers,  and  salesmen;  follow-up  systems; 
handling  of  printing;  correspondence 
relating  to  drawings  and  cuts;  house 
organ  work;  multigraph  department, 
and  keeping  of  advertising  records. 

“Many,  however,  pointed  out  that  all 
important  copy-work  and  house-organ 
writing  would  be  taken  care  of  by  either 
the  advertising  manager  or  the  adver¬ 
ti.sing  agency. 

“The  vote,  though  not  unanimous, 
was  in  favor  of  college-trained  men 
and  those  who  have  had  specific  train¬ 
ing  for  advertising,  provided  such 
training  has  not  made  them  conceited, 
hut  has  left  them  with  open  minds  and 
the  willingness  to  tackle  work  consist¬ 
ing  of  routine  or  small  details.  One  em¬ 
ployer  significantly  remarks  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  a  young  man 
study  advertising  while  employed  with 
him  than  to  study  it  before  coming  to 
him. 

“Nearly  all  say  ‘no’  in  answer  to  my 
question,  ‘Do  you  find  that  applicants 
are  usually  capable  punctuators?’  Says 
one:  ‘The  art  of  punctuating  is  appar- 
rently  not  taught  either  in  schools  or 
colleges  except  in  a  perfunctory  way.’ 
Another  refers  to  punctuation*  as  a  lost 
art. 

“The  following  are  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  these  advertising  managers 
whose  views  I  have  been  quoting  say 
they  would  deal  with,  if  they  were  in¬ 
structing  young  men  aith  a  view  to 
their  entering  advertising  fields: 

“Printing,  making  of  layouts,  cuts  and 
illustrations,  advertising  records,  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  advertising,  funda¬ 


mental  princiides  of  marketing  and 
merchandising,  fundamentals  of  busi¬ 
ness,  distribution,  reporting  practice, 
Kiiglish,  logic,  training  in  analysis,  psy¬ 
chology,  details  of  advertising,  statisti¬ 
cal  and  recording  work,  letter-writing, 
circular-writing,  relations  with  dealers, 
diplomacy,  English  literature,  econom¬ 
ics,  industrial  history,  art,  natural  and 
physical  .sciences,  mathematics,  draw¬ 
ing,  trade  conditions,  writing  practice 
of  various  kinds,  retail  selling  methods, 
business  administration.  commerce, 
methods  and  detail  of  direct  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Frank  I,e  Koy  Blanchard,  of  the  23d 
Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  teaching  advertising  during  the 
eleven  years  he  has  been  instructor  in 
that  school.  He  traced  the  development 
of  the  specialized  courses  in  those  in¬ 
stitutions  and  told  of  the  graduates  who 
had  made  good  in  the  advertising  field. 

He  declared  that  some  of  the  courses 
had  failed  because  of  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  him¬ 
self.  The  man  who  has  made  and  han¬ 
dled  advertising  talks  to  his  students 
with  greater  authority  than  the  one  who 
has  .secured  his  knowledge  only  from 
study  of  text-books. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  there  were  now 
700  students  of  adveHising  in  thirty- 
eight  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

('harles  E.  Heyl.  of  the  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  High  School,  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  have 
cour.ses  in  advertising  in  high  schools. 
He  was  told  that  the  subject  was  already 
being  taught  in  a  number  of  such 
schools  with  fairly  good  .success. 

B.  O.  Bliven,  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  conducted  a  round 
table  discussion  of  laboratory  methods. 

Awards  for  the  best  floats  in  the  Ad 
Men’s  pageant  on  Monday  evening  were 
made  on  Tuesday.  The  two  silver  cups 
were  won  by  the  Victor  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  and  the  Chester  Ad  Club. 
Honorable  mention  was  given  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Co., 
Wilbur’s  Chocolate  Bars,  and  Coca-Cola. 

Russian  Writers  Organize 

Russian  writers  in  this  country  as 
special  correspondents  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  Russia 
have  organized  the  American  Society 
of  Press  Repre.sentatives  of  Russia. 
The  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  assist 
its  members  in  obtaining  authentic  i.a- 
formation  regarding  American  affairs 
to  be  de.scrit>ed  in  the  periodical  press 
of  Russia. 


Wedne^ic^ay's  Session  Morning 

PmuADELPHiA.  June  28. — Attending  the 
.\.  A.  C.  W.  convention  is  no  easy  job. 
When  you  take  up  the  programme  and 
find  fifteen  or  twenty  sessions  of  de- 
partmentals  and  conferences  going  on 
at  the  .same  time  you  are  a  trifle  be¬ 
wildered,  especially  if  you  want  to  at¬ 
tend  a  half  a  dozen  of  them  at  the 
.same  time.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  select  one  in  which  you  are  much 
interested  and  confine  your  attention 
to  that  one  alone.  Otherwise  you  can 
get  nothing  of  value  out  of  any  of  them. 
’I’hen  there  are  the  general  sessions  that 
claim  your  attention.  If  you  don’t  get 
out  of  l»ed  by  7  o’clock  you  cannot  reach 
the  hall  in  time  to  be  present  when 
they  open  at  9:30  o’clock. 

The  entertainment  features  are  of 
.such  a  character  that  you  want  to  take 
them  all  in.  After  you  have  had  dinner 
and  spent  the  evening  at  the  Franklin 
Field,  you  go  to  one  of  the  special  caba¬ 
ret  shows  and  by  the  time  you  go  to 
bed  at  t :  30  or  2  o’clock  you  are  dead 
fired.  “With  never  a  yawn  from  day¬ 
light  to  dawn,”  is  a  fine  thing,  if  you 
can  stand  the  racket.  If  you  cannot,  a 
A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  is  a  good  thing 
to  let  alone. 

This  morning’s  general  session  was 
under  the  direction  of  Lafayette  Young, 
jr.,  of  Des  Moines.  Fully  a  thousand 
delegates  were  present  when  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  opened.  William  Ganson  Rose, 
of  Cleveland,  was  the  flr.st  speaker  in 
the  open  forum  on  club  matters.  He  de- 
.scribed  what  he  considered  as  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  advertising  club.  After  he  had 
concluded  his  remarks  he  was  asked 
when  it  was  best  to  hold  club  meetings, 
at  noon  or  at  nighU  Mr.  Rose  replied 
that  it  depended  upon  the  location  of 
the  club.  If  it  was  a  large  city,  like 
Cleveland,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
found  best  to  hold  the  meetings  in  the 
day  time.  This  was  because  most  of  the 
members  live  at  some  distance  from 
club  headquarters.  In  the  smaller  cities 
probably  the  evening  is  the  best  time 
to  meet. 

M.  G.  Kimball,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
the  next  speaker  told  the  delegates  how 
to  lay  out  a  club  programme  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

In  many  respects  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  forenoon  was  Merle 
Sidener’s  report  of  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  during  the  past  year. 
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The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  in¬ 
ter-departmental  sessions  and  to  con¬ 
ferences. 

liECElVEP  BY  JOHN'  WANAMAKER. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  John  Wana- 
maker,  America’s  foremost  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  gave  a  reception  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  his  palatial  store  in  Market 
Street,  Between  four  and  five  o’clock 
more  than  a  thousand  of  the  visitors 
were  personally  greeted  by  Mr.  Wana- 
inaker,  the  introductions  being  made  by 
President  IloustoJi,  who  seemed  to  know 
every  one  of  them.  Following  the  re¬ 
ception,  tea  was  served  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tea-room  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the 
building.  On  leaving,  the  guests  were 
given  several  books  as  souvenirs  of 
their  visit. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  showed  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  enjoying  the  presence  of  the 
visitors.  Some  of  them  he  already 
knew,  and  to  these  he  was  especially 
cordial.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is 
another  merchant  in  this  country  who 
has  done  more  to  popularize  advertis¬ 
ing  than  Mr.  Wanamaker. 

In  the  evening  two  thou.sand  dele¬ 
gates  went  out  to  Willow  Grove  to  hear 
Victor  Herbert’s  Band.  In  addition  to 
the  set  programme  composed  of  his 
own  composition  a  number  of  popular 
.selections  by  other  composers  were  ren¬ 
dered.  In  honor  of  the  visiting  A.  A. 
C.  W.  Mr.  Herbert  wrote  a  march  which 
was  splendidly  played  by  his  men,  and 
was  heartily  applauded. 

The  very  warm  contest  between  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  St.  liouis  which  has  been 
going  on  for  several  months  came  to 
nn  end  this  afternoon,  when  St.  Louis 
was  awarded  the  prize.  William  Gan- 
son  Rose,  of  Cleveland,  W.  W.  Cloud, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Frank  C.  Rowe,  of 
Toronto,  were  elected  memliers  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Twice  as  big  as  that  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  the  Travelling  Ex¬ 
hibit  this  year  is  the  finest  ever  staged 
by  a  national  ad  convention.  Irvin  F. 
Paschall,  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  publicity  chief,  reported  that  the 
present  display  was  in  twelve  sections, 
and  that  the  arrangement  had  been 
planned  to  greatly  increase  its  helpful¬ 
ness.  The  Travelling  Exhibit,  compris¬ 
ing  twenty-four  panels,  was  taken  to 
twenty-four  cities  during  the  year,  and 
the  panels  for  the  coming  season  were 
di.splayed  in  the  exhibit  department  in 
Houston  Hall. 


Censorship  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  from  Emotion  Pictures. 


V.4RIOUS  ELECTIONS  ARE  HELD 


Officers  of  General  Organizations  Are 
Chosen  at  Philadelphia. 
I’nii.ADELPiiiA,  June  28. — The  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers  Association,  in  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  held  here  to-day,  elected 
the  following  officers: 

President,  M.  E.  Holderness,  Third 
National  Bank,  St.  Louis;  first  vice- 
president,  G.  W.  Cooke,  the  First 
National  Bank  and  First  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill.;  second 
vice-president,  J.  C.  Sims,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Trust  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  third  vice-president,  H.  I).  Robbins, 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York;  secre¬ 
tary,  N.  B.  Jackson,  Cumberland 
Valley  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
treasurer,  O.  Howard  Wolfe,  Phila¬ 
delphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  directors:  M.  E.  Holderness, 
care  of  Third  National  Bank,  St.  I^ouis; 

F.  O.  Birney,  Chicago  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Company;  H.  D.  Robbins,  43 
Exchange  Place,  New  York;  O.  Howard 
Wolfe,  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  association  of  American  Direc¬ 
tory  Publishers,  a  departmental  of  the 
National  Commission,  elected  William 

G.  Torchiana,  Philadelphia,  president; 
,T.  1j.  Hill,  Richmond,  Va.,  first  vice- 
president;  A.  V.  Williams,  Cincinnati, 
second  vice-pre.sident,  and  Theodore  F. 
Smith,  St.  Paul,  secretary-treasurer. 

Repre.sentatives  on  the  National  Com- 
mis.sion  from  the  Advertising  Specialty 
Manufacturers  were  chosen  as  follows: 

H.  B.  Hardenburg,  pre.sident  of  the  H. 
B.  Hardenburg  Company,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  I>ewellyn  E.  Pratt,  of  IjCwellyn  E. 
Pratt,  Inc.,  Advertising  Service,  New 
York,  and  H.  H.  Bigelow,  president  of 
Brown  &  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


On  Monday  the  St.  Louis  Post-Ihs- 
patch  publi.shed  a  special  four-page  sec¬ 
tion  as  a  "Convention  Extra”  to  help 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  in  its 
effort  to  .secure  the  1917  convention  of 
the  .\dvertislng  Club.s.  The  claims  of 
the  "Metropolis  of  the  Middle  West” 
were  presented  attractively  in  both  text 
and  picture,  one  whole  page  being  given 
to  half-tone  pictures  of  striking  viwws 
in  St.  Louis. 


Two  clever  ad-women  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  are  Beulah  Dickenson,  who 
writes  the  copy  for  Sauer’s  Extracts, 
and  Mary  P.  .Iordan,  who  conducts  the 
publicity  of  the  Richmond  National 
Bank. 


NOTABLE  NEWSPAPER  EXHIBIT 

How  Advertising  Goes  Straight  Home 

Visualized  in  Remarkable  Manner. 

"Newspaper  advertising  goes  straight 
home”  and  not  only  carries  the  mes- 
.sage  to  the  consumer,  but  also  l)rings 
the  appeal  of  the  manufacturer  di¬ 
rectly  before  the  storekeeper  who  must 
sell  his  goods. 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  factory,  the  store,  and  the  home 
were  .«hown  linked  together  through 
the  pages  of  a  modern  daily  newspaper. 
Gigantic  news)iaper  pages,  sixteen  times 
the  area  of  an  ordinary  standard  page, 
were  ii.sed  as  the  hackgi-ounds.  These 
had  been  carefully  worked  ottt  and 
bristled  with  news  matter  concerning 
advert  i.sing. 

On  one  side  was  the  factory,  on  the 
other  side  was  the  home,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  completely  merchandized 
store.  The  counters  and  shelves  of  the 
store  were  filled  with  the  products  that 
are  being  advertised  in  the  daily  news- 
papeis,  (>n  on"  side  customers  wei-i 
buying,  and  on  the  other  side  dealers 
were  selling  the  storekeeper,  on  the 
strength  of  the  new.spaper  advertising. 

An  arrow  running  through  the  store, 
from  factory  to  the  home,  bore  the 
legend: 

"Newspaper  Advertising  Goes 
i^fraight  Home.” 

Panels  along  the  base  of  the  exhibit 
were  utilized  to  show  typical  newspa¬ 
per  adverti.sing  campaigns  and  groups 
of  photographs  of  store  windows  that 
had  been  taken  during  International 
Newspaper  Window  Display  Wc-ek. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  John  C.  Martin,  piesident 
of  the  local  committee  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
of  W.,  and  William  A.  Thomson  .and 
Thomas  H.  Moore,  director  and  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
ti.sing.  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association. 

The  big  new.spaper  pages  which  form¬ 
ed  the  background  of  the  exhibit  were 
espec'i.ally  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

During  the  convention  the  Bureau’s 
newest  booklet,  "Your  Messenger”  was 
distributed  to  visitors. 


Francis  Bacon  said  that  a  tall  man 
with  brains  is  a  rarity;  for  the  reason 
that  Nature  is  reluctant  to  trust  this 
precious  commodity  so  far  away  from 
the  earth. 


NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  MEDIUM 

Ideal  Route  to  Reach  Consumer  Quicklj, 
Says  William  A.  Thomson. 

in  a  speech  before  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Departmental  of  the  Associated 
-Vdvertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  on  June 
27,  by  William  A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.•\  merit  an  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  on  "The  Newspaper  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Medium,”  Mr.  Thomson  said,  in 
part: 

"Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  newspaper  as  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  believe  that  advertising 
successfully  employed  sells  goods  at  a 
profit.  We  couple  with  this  belief  the 
conviction  that  newspaper  advertising 
will  perform  quickly  and  economically 
this  fundamental  function,  and  we  feel 
that  our  views  are  supported  by  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  national  field. 

"The  daily  newspaper  is  supreme  as 
a  local  advertising  medium.  The  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  has  made  it  supreme 
also  as  a  national  medium,  because  he 
realizes  that  a  national  campaign  is 
simply  a  number  of  local  campaigns 
added  together. 

“In  1915,  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  totalled  the  enormous  sum  of  $300- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount,  upwards  of 
$55,000,000  came  from  general  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1916. 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  general 
field  increased  35  per  cent.,  and,  bar¬ 
ring  accidents,  the  dailies  will  carry 
a  total  of  fully  $75,000,000  in  national 
advertising  alone  for  the  year. 

“General  newspaper  advertising, 
while  still  making  up  the  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  average  newspaper’s 
revenue,  is  becoming  each  day  a  more 
important  item  on  the  publisher’s  books. 
Newspapers  are  giving  closer  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  They  are  compiling  facts  about 
merchandising  conditions  in  their  com¬ 
munities  which  give  the  manufacturer 
an  accurate  business  map  for  his  cam¬ 
paign.  In  a  word,  they  are  doing  their 
part  to  make  newspaper  advertising  an 
exact  business  instrument. 

"If  your  purpose  in  advertising  is  to 
get  your  goods  to  the  consumer  quick¬ 
ly  and  profitably,  the  daily  newspaper 
offers  the  ideal  route.” 


The  one  lone  delegate,  representing 
one  lone  club  in  one  lone  town — Ander- 
sonvllle,  Ind. — Charles  J.  Weer,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Herald  Publi.shing  Company, 
joined  the  Shreveport  delegation  short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival. 
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THE  EDITOR  d  PUBLISHER  FOR  JULY  1,  1916. 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  July  1,  1916. 


REL4DER,  now  I  send  thee, 
like  a  bee,  to  gather  honey 
out  of  flowers  and  weeds;  every 
garden  is  furnished  with  either, 
and  .so  is  ours.  Read  and  medi¬ 
tate.-  H.  Smith. 


MK.  OCHS  warns  a^ain.st  “lost  mo¬ 
tion  in  advertising."  Th'>rc  is 
a  good  deal  of  this  in  the  treat  !!•  tit  of 
news.  too.  noth  evils  are  on  the  wane. 
Meantime,  it  is  better  that  a  merchant 
should  suffer  from  a  reasonable  amotint 
of  lost  motion  than  that  he  .should  fail 
to  create  any  motion  at  all. 


C>i  OV'.  HltrMH.Vt’dH,  in  his  welcom- 
J  ing  address  to  the  Associated 
Clul».s,  inveighed  again.st  the  i>ainted 
signs  and  other  adverti.sing  devices, 
which  he  pronounced  “a  l)lot  on  the 
land.scape.’’  He  suggested  thit  tlie 
regular  channels  of  communic.vtion 
were  the  legitimate  fields  of  publiii*y. 
Is  there  any  doulit  anywhere  a.!  to  what 
constitute  “the  regular  chinnel-s  of 
com  m  un  icat  ion  ?” 


Mli.  HUISBANE  says  that  a  good 
editorial  is  one  which  gets  itself 
read,  understood,  and  believed.  The 
definition  will  not  do.  Perhaps  the  best 
e<litoriaIs  Mr.  Brisbane  ever  wrote  fail- 
e<l  to  get  themselves  immediately  be¬ 
lieved.  To  win  mere  assent  is  not  to 
win  belief.  Belief  in  a  statement  of 
truth  comes  slowdy,  wdth  the  growth  of 
the  individual,  w-ith  the  clarifying  of 
his  vi.sion.  Paul,  on  Mars  Hill,  got 
himself  heard,  understood — but  not  be¬ 
lieved.  And,  after  two  thousand  years, 
his  mes.sage  is  .still  before  the  people, 
and  still  .seeking  believers. 


IF  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  investiga¬ 
tion  now  in  progress  that  over-capi¬ 
talization  of  the  paper  concerns  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  part,  for  the  movement  to 
raise  prices  to  the  consumers.  Congres¬ 
sional  action  may  be  invoked  to  correct 
this  evil.  Of  all  the  devices  created  by 
which  Big  Business  has  been  enabled 
to  tax  the  people,  the  “watering”  of 
stock  has  been  the  most  popular.  If 
that  device  has  been  utilized  in  the 
paper  industry  it  will  become  the  par¬ 
ticular  business  of  the  taxed  consumers 
of  news  print  paper  to  see  to  it  that  an 
immediate  remedy  is  found  and  ap¬ 
plied. 
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WILLIAM  H.  McMASTERS  related 
in  a  recent  issue  of  this  new’spa- 
per  an  incident  of  his  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  new'  advertising  account 
which  will  seem  like  a  chapter  of  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscence  to  many  a  solici¬ 
tor  for  advertising.  It  required  three 
years  of  patient  and  hopeful  effort  to 
get  this  advertiser  to  recognize  his  own 
opportunity.  In  every  city  there  are 
successful  merchants  w'ho  owe  their 
prosperity  to  the  fact  that  some  adver- 
ti.sing  solicitor  haunted  them,  argued 
with  them  and  finally  convinced  them. 
And  the  process  is  going  on  all  the  time 
in  every  city.  Advertising  solicitors 
who  thus  develop  “new  accounts”  for 
their  newspapers  are,  in  most  instances, 
developing  real  merchants  for  their 
citiea 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MERCHANT- 
PRINCE 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  sent  a  brief 
open  letter  to  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs — and  managed  to 
say  about  as  much  as  most  men  could 
get  into  a  long  address. 

He  told  them  that  in  1861,  when  he 
opened  his  first  little  store,  he  spent 
with  the  newspapers  $25  out  of  his 
fir.st  day's  receipts  of  $24.67.  In  recall¬ 
ing  that  fact  he  gave  to  other  mer¬ 
chants  the  only  “secret”  attaching  to 
his  .succesis.  He  advertised;  he  adver- 
ti.sed  in  the  newspapers;  he  adverti.sed 
more  than  he  rould  afford  to.  And  he 
won. 

“Our  little  allowance  of  advertising 
noney,”  he  continued,  “went  to  the 
newspapers  then,  as  it  goes  nearly  al¬ 
together  to-day,  because  if  I  ever  have 
a  monument  for  discovering  anything 
it  will  be  for  finding  out  that  the  only 
adverti.sing  of  direct  and  instant  bene¬ 
fit  to  both  merchant  and  customer  is 
in  the  daily  newspaper  of  known  circu¬ 
lation.  All  others  arc  vanity  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit.  To  have  learned  this 
fact  has  greatly  helped  my  enterprises, 
though  often  there  has  been  serious  dis- 
(omfort  in  saying  so  publicly  and  in 
lireaking  away  from  posters,  leaflets, 
and  weeklies.” 

This  latest  testimony  of  John  Wana- 
maker  should  be  printed  in  the  columns 
of  every  da’ly  newspaper  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  printed  with  proper  type- 
empha.sis.  It  .should  be  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  all  merchants  who  are 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  by 
means  of  their  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions — who  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  those  who  offer  so-called 
advertising  methods  and  mediums. 

Store  advertising  is  neics;  and  the 
place  to  print  news  is  in  a  newspaper. 


MORE  THAN  A  MERE  NEWSPAPER 

The  Circulation  Managers  were 
fortunate,  this  year,  in  the  fact 
that  their  convention  was  held 
in  Grand  Rapids.  For  that  city  is  the 
home  of  a  newspaper  that  is  something 
more  than  a  new.spaper — an  institution 


of  its  city. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press  is 
an  excellent  newspaper,  reaching  and 
influencing  about  every  family  in  its 
field  in  which  English  is  read.  The 
people  of  the  city  think  of  it  as  a  part 
of  Grand  Rapids- — and  for  one  very  ex¬ 
cellent  reason.  The  management  of  The 
Pre.ss  in  planning  the  building  in  which 
it  is  published  provided  fully  as  ample 
space  for  a  schoolroom  as  for  editorial 
rooms,  allotted  great  space  for  an  as- 
.sembly  room,  set  apart  liberal  space  in 
the  basement  for  a  swimming  pool, 
.shower  baths,  locker.s,  etc. 

These  provi.sions  were  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  newsboys  who  sell  the 
paper  on  the  street.s,  or  deliver  it  into 
the  homes  of  the  city.  In  the  school, 
with  its  full  morning  session,  there  is 
employed  a  teacher  from  the  public- 
school  ranks.  This  year  a  number  of 
the  boys  have  been  graduated  from  this 
school  into  the  city  high  schools. 

Thus  the  newspaper  guards  the 
health,  morals,  and  education  of  the 
boys  who  work  for  it.  The  newspaper 
building  is  at  once  schoolroom  and  club 
for  these  boys. 

The  work  done  by  this  newspaper  is 
not  done  at  a  financial  loss.  It  paya 
Not  all  newspapers  could  afford  the 
initial  expense  of  welfare  work  on  such 
a  scale  as  this,  but  all  may  undertake 
such  work  on  the  lines  followed  in 
Grand  Rapids— and  to  do  a  little  will 
be  greatly  worth  while. 

It  was  the  feeling  among  the  circu¬ 
lators,  as  they  left  for  their  homes, 
that  they  had  been  privileged  to  see,  at 


close  range,  a  great  example  of  wel¬ 
fare  work;  that  such  work,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  own  newspapers,  should 
be  feasible  and  highly  profitable.  They 
have  been  shown  a  result;  they  have 
been  shown  the  means  used.  The  les- 
.son  will  not  be  lost. 


SELLING  POWER  OF  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 

I)\V.\RI)  A.  FILENE,  the  Boston 
merchant,  addressing  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Clubs,  stated  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  had  shown  him 
that  only  one  of  every  three  thousand 
readers  of  new.spapers  actually  buy  ar¬ 
ticles  they  see  advertised. 

It  is  a.ssumed  that  he  refers  to  de¬ 
partment-store  advertising,  covering 
articles  of  a  wide  range  of  values.  If 
the  immediate  sales  influenced  for  a 
department  store  through  newspaper 
adverti.sing  may  be  approximated  on 
this  basi.s,  it  becomes  easy  to  realize 
why  advertising  PAYS. 

Applying  these  figures  to  newspapers 
of  large  circulation,  in  which  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  uses  large  space  and  adver¬ 
tises  a  great  number  of  distinct  offer¬ 
ings,  we  should  find  that  the  volume  of 
.sales  resulting  would  be  very  large. 
The  great  Sunday  newspaper,  for  in- 
.stance,  with  its  six  hundred  thousand 
circulation,  .should  enable  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  sell  to  two  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  each  article  so  advertised.  Some  of 
these  articles  would,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sent  considerable  value;  others  nominal 
value;  but,  taking  the  average,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  page  advertisement  of  a 
department  store,  the  total  volume  of 
sales  influenced  by  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment  would  be  surprisingly  large. 

Mr.  Filene  does  not  refer  to  the  “cu¬ 
mulative  value”  of  all  good  newspaper 
advertising — yet,  in  this  feature,  as 
everybody  knows,  much  of  the  profit 
lies.  Every  good  advertisement  makes 
new  friends  and  customers  for  the 
store.  The  one  in  three  thousand  of  a 
newspaper's  readers  who  buys  an  ad- 
verti.sed  article  is  quite  apt  to  be  won, 
through  that  purchase,  to  a  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  store.  Herein  is  the 
permanent  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  merchant.  It  enables  him 
to  widen  the  circle  of  his  store's  friends 
and  customers  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week. 

The  profit  in  immediate  sales,  through 
advertising,  is  assured.  The  enduring 
jirofits  come  through  friend-winning. 

THE  TRIBUNE’S  WORK  FOR  HONEST 
ADVERTISING. 

BOUT  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
New  York  Tribune  allied  itself 
with  a  crusader — Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins  Adams — and  undertook  to  afford 
to  him  a  newspaper  channel,  and  un¬ 
qualified  support,  in  conducting  a  re¬ 
lentless  campaign  against  all  forms  of 
misleading  and  fraudulent  advertising, 
as  well  as  against  unfair  merchandis¬ 
ing  methods. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  “with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons”  or  considera¬ 
tions  for  Tribune  advertising  revenues. 
The  purpose  has  been  to  enforce  a  code 
of  honefsty  and  square-dealing  among 
merchants;  to  drive  out  of  business 
fakirs  and  swindlers;  to  encourage 
merchants  to  follow  a  policy  of  making 
good  on  every  sale,  even  though  to  do 
so  should  Involve  tempiorary  loss  and 
trouble. 

In  his  “Ad-Visor”  column  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  Mr.  Adams  prints  letters  from 
readers,  detailing  their  shopping  ex¬ 
periences.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  these  recitals  the  customers  have 
often  shown  a  desire  to  “get  the  bet¬ 
ter”  of  a  merchant — to  trade  upon  the 
generous  policy  of  many  merchants  in 
respect  to  exchanging  or  buying  back 
articles  which  have  shown  slight  de¬ 
fects  through  brief  use.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample:  One  of  the  Tribune’s  readers 


bought  a  pair  of  shoes  from  a  dealer 
who  had  been  under  Mr.  Adams’s  fire 
out  a  short  time  ago.  After  wearing 
rhe  shoes  for  a  few  days,  the  customer 
discovered  “an  oil  spot”  on  one  of  them. 
He  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
dealer,  who  gave  him  another  pair  of 
shoes.  After  w-earing  these  for  a  time 
he  found  that  the  lining  had  bunched. 
He  received  another  new  pair  of  shoes 
in  exchange — and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is 
happy,  for  he  receives  a  store  check 
from  the  Tribune  for  two  dollars  to 
reward  him  tor  relating  his  experience. 

This  instance  is  typical  of  many  that 
are  detailed  in  the  “Ad- Visor”  column. 
In  this  direction,  therefore,  the  work 
Mr.  .Adams  is  doing  places  in  the  hands 
of  people  a  weapon  of  coercion.  Many 
Instances  have  been  related  in  which 
the  dissatisfied  shopper  secured  quick 
ad.iustmcnt  of  a  complaint  through  ask¬ 
ing  a  merchant  whether  he  was  a  read¬ 
er  of  the  “Ad-Visor.”  It  is  easy  to 
see  to  what  extent  this  weapon  may 
be  improperly  used.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  customer  may  make  unrea- 
ponaV'le  demands,  the  average  merchant 
would  prefer  to  yield  to  them  rather 
than  to  have  the  matter  threshed  out  in 
the  “Ad-Visor”  column. 

It  will  be  contended,  however,  that 
this  evil  result  of  Mr.  Adams’s  work  is 
merely  incidental,  unavoidable;  that  it 
in  nowise  counterbalances  the  good  ac¬ 
complished. 

One  of  New  York’s  greatest  stores — 
a  store  following  the  highest  standards 
of  merchandising — the  Altman  store, 
has  withdrawn  its  advertising  from  the 
Tribune.  The  management  objected  to 
the  printing,  in  the  “Ad-Visor”  column, 
of  letters  from  patrons  of  the  Altman 
store,  whether  of  censure  or  praise. 
Mr.  Adams  administered  a  stinging  re¬ 
buke  tc  the  Altman  management  for 
what  he  termed  its  sinister  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  Tribune  concerning 
its  editorial  policy,  and  the  Altman  firm 
stopped  advertising  in  the  Tribune.  The 
relentless  way  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
has  pursued  his  campaign  has  prob¬ 
ably  caused  the  loss  of  other  desir¬ 
able  accounts^;  but  this  has  not  caused 
any  weakening  on  the  part  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  management.  Believing  the  work 
to  be  in  the  public  service,  it  is  con¬ 
tinued 

The  Tribune,  as  anticipated  by  its 
management  from  the  first,  has  har¬ 
vested  a  crop  of  libel  suits.  For  the 
most  part,  these  seem  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  class  of  mercantile  ad¬ 
venturers  for  whose  extinction  Mr. 
Adams  has  worked  fearlessly,  and 
.sometimes  ruthlessly.  The  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  just 
rcndeied  a  deci.sion  bearing  upon  many 
of  those  cases.  It  supports  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune  that  the  past  rec¬ 
ords  of  such  plaintiffs  may  be  laid 
bare  by  the  defence.  In  the  particular 
case  thus  adjudicated,  this  record  was 
a  bad  one. 

The  attitude  of  the  Tribune's  con¬ 
temporaries  in  New  York  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Adams  is  one  of 
“watchful  waiting.”  They  do  not  relish 
what  some  of  the  advertising  managers 
characterize  as  the  “holier  than  thou” 
attitude  of  the  Tribune.  They  resent 
the  inference  that  the  Tribune,  alone 
among  New'  York  newspapers,  follows 
a  strict  policy  of  censorship  and  exclu¬ 
sion  of  undesirable  advertising.  For, 
while  standards  of  censorship  differ 
with  different  new'spapers,  all  newspa¬ 
pers  aim  to  keep  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns  clean  and  dependable.  In  every 
instance  where  they  may  fail  to  exclude 
misleading  advertising,  the  failure  re¬ 
acts  upon  them  destructively,  for  hon- 
e.st  advertisers  object  to  associating 
with  <-rooks. 

Meantime,  the  Tribune  continues  its 
crusade,  supports  its  gifted  crusader  to 
the  limit,  frankly  admits  and  corrects 
its  own  lapses  from  the  code  he  pre¬ 
scribes,  and  holds  to  its  faith  in  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  in  a  work  of  commer¬ 
cial  regeneration. 

Does  it  pay — will  it  pay?  The  Tri¬ 
bune  shows  consistent  gains  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  class  of  business  carried  is 
distinctly  high.  The  circulation  grows. 
In  these  facts  the  answer  seems  to  ap¬ 
pear. 
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PERSONALS 


“A  good  man  and  a  wise  man 
may  at  times  be  angry  with  the 
world,  at  times  grieved  for  it;  but 
be  sure  no  man  was  ever  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  world  who  did  his 
duty  in  it.” — Southey. 


NT  KW  YOJtK  CITY — William  Kan- 
1  ciolph  Hearst,  owner  of  the  Amer- 
aan  and  Evening  Journal,  who  under¬ 
went  on  operation  for  appendicitis  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  on  Monday, 
is  reported  to  be  much  improved.  His 
irtiy.sicians  say  that  the  operation  wn.s 
wholly  successful,  and  his  recovery 
should  be  rapid. 

Uobert  C.  McCabe,  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  who  had  been  con¬ 
fined  U  his  home  for  several  weeks  wltli 
illness,  has  returned  to  his  de.sk. 

Frank  D.  Hoot  has  rejoined  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Root  for 
many  years  was  financial  editor  of  the 
Independent,  which  recently  absorbed 
Harper's  Weekly.  Prior  to  going  with 
the  Independent,  he  was  Washington 
corresp.ondent  for  the  Times. 

Arthur 'G.  Dore,  political  editor  of  the 
Hrooklyn  Citizen,  is  a  busy  man  these 
days.  In  one  day  recently  he  inter¬ 
viewed  President  Wilson,  former  Presi¬ 
dents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  Charles  E. 
Hughes.  Gov.  Whitman,  and  Gov.  John¬ 
son,  of  California.  Mr.  Dore  formerly 
“covered”  the  Ridgewood  section  for 
Brookly  n  papers. 

Daniel  D.  Moore,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  New’  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and 
.Mrs.  Moore,  arc  in  New’  York  city  for  a 
vacation. 

Capt.  George  L.  Norton,  editor  of  the 
Marine  Journal,  has  received  notice 
from  Gov.  Whitman  that  he  had  been 
reappointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  New  York  State 
Nautical  School  for  the  term  ending 
June  26,  1919. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Wilson  has 
resigned  as  editor  of  Zion’s  Baptist  Ad¬ 
vocate,  of  Maine,  and  taken  a  position 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Baptist  Watch,- 
man-Examiner,  of  this  city  and  Boston. 
Dr.  Wilson  is  the  son  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman.  He  was  born  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Croser  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary. 

Herbert  Flint,  instructor  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  sailed  on  the 
Dafayette  la.st  Saturday,  for  a  three- 
months’  sojourn  in  France,  England, 
and  Sw’itzerland. 

Miss  Gertrude  Chrystal,  who  for  many 
years  was  .secretary  to  Hamilton  Holt, 
editor  of  the  Independent,  has  rc.signod 
and  taken  a  position  as  stenographer 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune. 
Miss  Chry.stal  recently  took  out  her  final 
papers  as  an  American  citizen. 

George  V.  Rogers,  general  manager 
of  the  Tribune,  is  convalescing  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  He  expects 
to  return  to  his  desk  next  week. 

Robert  H.  Rhode  is  "coveric.g”  the 
Mexican  border  for  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  with  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

MaJ.  Mortimer  D  Bryant,  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  and  Fredricks,  has  gone  to  the 
front  with  the  First  Cavalry  Regiment. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— George  A. 

Morris,  for  the  past  three  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner, 
has  been  appointed  by  Senator  John  K. 
Shields,  of  Tennessee,  as  his  secretary. 
Mr.  Morris  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
brightest  newspaper  men  of  Tennessee, 
and  before  going  to  the  Banner  was  po¬ 


litical  reporter  on  the  Memphis  Com-  . 
mercial  Appeal. 

William  R.  Helm,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Robert  Smith,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  New’s  accompanied  Presiden¬ 
tial  nominee  Hughes  to  New  York. 

Marq  S.  Watson,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Bureau,  w’ho  recently  left  for  that 
territory,  has  augmented  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Washington  newspaper  men  sta¬ 
tioned  along  the  Mexican  border.  Harry 
C.  Carr,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who 
attended  the  National  conventions  for 
that  newspaper,  left  for  the  Mexican 
border  at  the  conclusion  of  the  St. 
oLuis  convention. 

Joseph  P.  Annin,  of  the  Washington 
Herald,  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
will  shortly  leave  w’ith  them  for  Mexico. 

W.  Sinkler  Manning,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  he 
will  enlist  in  the  National  Guard  of 
that  State.  Mr.  Manning  is  a  son  of 
Richard  I.  Manning,  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina. 

S.  DeWitt  Clough,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  Chicago, 
conducted  more  than  one  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  on  a  short  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  here  Sunday,  en  route  to 
Philadelphia,  to  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  con¬ 
vention. 


PROVIDENCE. — James  C.  Garrison, 
for  two  years  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Journal,  has  resigned  to  become 
the  publicity  agent  for  the  Committee 
of  Mercy  in  New  York. 

D.  R.  Hobart,  a  representative  of 
Motorcycle  Illustrated,  New  York,  was 
here  this  week  to  assist  in  laying  out  a 
600-mile  motorcycle  tour  for  the  F.  A. 
M.  convention. 

Percy  Cantwell,  Walter  Cockshaw, 
and  John  E.  Hetherman,  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Ralph  Bailey,  of  the  Evening 
Tribune,  are  among  the  newspaper  men 
from  this  city  who  have  donned  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  .soldier  and  are  now  in  camp. 

Thomas  B.  Brady,  formerly  with  the 
Journal,  but  now  with  a  New  Bedford 
paper,  is  in  camp  with  the  cavalry. 

Frederic  N.  Luther,  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  becomes  president  of  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  through  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  J.  C.  Garrison.  He  will  act 
until  his  successor  is  elected  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  next  week. 

Miss  Nellie  Harrington,  of  the  .Tour- 
nal  staff,  has  returned  to  work  after  a 
month’s  absence  because  of  illness. 

Thomas  R.  Dawley,  jr.,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  engaged  as  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Journal. 


Boston. — Charles  E.  Parker,  college 
.sports  editor  of  the  Po.st,  covered 
the  Harvard-Yale  boat  races,  at  New 
London.  He  did  a  fine  job,  too. 

H.  F.  Brock,  city  editor,  and  Robert 
L.  Norton,  political  editor,  of  the  Po.st, 
are  spending  their  vacations  at  King 
and  Bartlett  Camp,  Me. 

H.  Lyman  Armes,  who  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  the  Harvey  Lake  Inn,  N. 
H.,  is  expected  back  on  the  job  soon. 

James  Walsh,  the  well-known  Bo.ston 
newspaper  man,  is  covering  religion  and 
Irish  society  news  for  the  Post. 

Walter  A.  Mahan,  a  Boston  new.spa- 
per  man,  and  Worden  Wood,  marine  ar¬ 
tist,  have  enlisted.  Mahan  is  with  A 
Company,  Ninth  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment.  Wood  is  a  mounted  scout  with 
the  Fifth  Massachusetts. 


Chicago — E.  Marshall  Young,  of  the 
Journal,  received  word  last  Satur¬ 
day  of  the  death  of  his  brother  John, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Over¬ 
seas  Contingent,  which  is  fighting  in 
Flanders. 

Mrt.  Louise  James  Barglet  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Anne  Ellis  as  art  critic  for  the 
Tribune. 

Lucius  Withers,  formerly  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  is  on  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
Herald. 

Harold  L.  Satterlee,  formerly  of  the 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  staff  )f  the 
Kan-sas  City  Post. 

Charles  Grey  has  joined  the  local 
stalf  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Wallace  Smith,  of  the  Evening  Amcr- 
iian,  has  been  dispatched  back  to  the 
Mexican  border.  Mr.  Smith  returned 
a  fortnight  ago,  after  several  weeks  at 
El  Paso. 

II.  Elliot  Stuckel,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Jiurnal,  and  Mrs.  Stuckel  arc  in 
the  Wisconsin  wilds  on  their  vacation. 

Jacl-  Pegler,  of  the  International 
News  Service,  was  in  Chicago  last  week 
visiting  his  father,  Arthur  J.  Pegler,  of 
the  Jcurnal  staff.  He  had  been  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  several  months. 

G.  W.  Blake,  of  the*  Butte,  (Mont.) 
Miner,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  la.st  week. 


OAN  FRANCISCO — Stuart  Neal,  who 
O  has  been  a  memlier  of  the  editorial 
staff  oi  the  Humboldt  Times,  of  Eu¬ 
reka  for  the  last  year,  recently  severed 
his  connection  with  that  paper  and  is 
now’  ir>  this  city.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Pres.s. 

Thomas  C  annell  and  Frederick  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Associated 
Press  Bureau,  have  just  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Arizona  border.  The  new 
develoi'ments  in  the  Mexican  situation 
made  it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  A. 
P.  force  along  the  international  boun¬ 
dary  line. 

Walter  P.  Jones,  one  of  the  best- 
known  newspaper  men  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley,  is  the  new  city  editor 
of  the  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal.  He 
will  aid  Ashley  Turner  in  getting  out 
a  live  paper.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  the 
Capitol  assignment  in  Sacramento  for 
several  years  and  has  covered  the 
legislative  sessions.  George  P.  Hyde, 
W’ho  was  formerly  connected  with  an¬ 
other  AJarysville  daily  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Democrat  of  that 
city. 

S.  J  Harmeling  has  assumed  control 
of  the  Randsburg  Miner,  and  will  act 
as  manager  of  that  publication  in  fu¬ 
ture. 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— John  V.  Hanlon, 
the  Wa.shington  correspondent  of 
the  Ifittsburgh  Press,  was  a  visitor  in 
ifittsburgh  this  week. 

J.  Denny  O’Neill,  president  of  the 
Daily  New’s  of  McKeesport,  has  been 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
by  Governor  Brumbaugh,  at  a  salary  of 
$7,500  a  year. 

A.  P.  Moore,  president  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  called 
on  Charles  E.  Hughes  in  New  York  to 
chat  with  him  regarding  the  policies  of 
the  party.  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  in  full 
accord  with  Col.  Roosevelt,  was  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  leading  Progressives. 

Col.  Rook,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
is  in  New’  York  looking  over  machinery, 
preparatory  to  installing  some  new 
pre.s.ses  and  other  additions  to  the  Dis¬ 
patch  equipment. 

M.  Clyde  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Brad- 
dock  News-Hcrald  and  former  State 
Congressman,  had  a  degree  conferred 
on  him  by  Muskingum  College,  at  its 
recent  commencement  exercises. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  HERD  OF  GOATS 


Is  a  New  Philadelphia  Advertising  Order 
Formed  to  Boost  that  City. 

PHiLiADEi.PHi.v,,  Pa.,  June  28. — “The  Il¬ 
lustrious  Herd  of  Goats”  is  the  name 
of  a  new  organization,  composed  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  convention  boosters 
affiiated  with  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World.  The  members 


Rowe  Stewart. 


of  Chapter  1916  all  belong  to  the  Poor 
Richard  Club’s  Convention  Committee, 
and  the  present  novel  organization  was 
effected  at  the  Whitemarsh  Valley 
Country  (^lub  a  week  ago  Friday. 

The  members  wear  a  distinguishing 
bronze  medal,  on  which  appears  a  goat 
rampant. 

The  membership  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Itowe  Stewart,  general  chairman;  P. 
C.  Staple.s,  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
entertainment;  Irvin  F.  Pasciiall,  vice- 
chairman  ill  charge  of  details;  Theo- 
doa’e  E.  Ash,  general  secretary;  M.  F. 
Hanson,  J.  S.  Sims,  Bartley  J.  Doyle, 
Charles  M.  Wessels,  Harry  T.  Jordan, 
John  R.  Davies,  John  C.  Martin,  Gil¬ 
bert  C.  Gable,  Thomas  R.  Elcock,  jr., 
F.  G.  Jones,  C.  C.  Gi-een,  George  Gold¬ 
smith,  George  Nowland,  Joseph,  Pots- 
darner,  E.  J.  Berlet,  T.  J.  Mulvey,  W. 
B.  Tracy,  Richard  A.  Fpley,  J.  A.  Wood, 
George  C.  Shane,  W.  Percy  Mills,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Trump,  and  Howard  C  Story. 

“The  Illustrious  Herd  of  Goats”  will 
take  its  place  as  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  1917  (,’hapter  will  be  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  city  in  which  the  1917 
convention  is  to  be  held.  This  chapter 
will  be  limited  in  membership  to  those 
who  prepare  for  the  convention. 

The  men  who  compose  the  infant  or¬ 
ganization  have  given  this  city  wider 
publicity  than  any  gathering  held  In 
I’hiladelphia  since  the  Centennial  Expo- 
.sition. 

It  is  assumed  that  future  publicity 
campaigns  for  boosting  Philadelphia  will 
enli.st  the  services  of  “The  Illustrious 
Herd  of  Goats.” 


W .  G.  Davies,  publicity  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  has  sent 
during  the  week,  from  Philadelphia  a 
daily  story  on  the  doings  of  the  Cleve¬ 
landers  there,  to  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  authority  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  on  “Preparedness  by  Advertising.” 

Daniel  Dillon,  an  American  news¬ 
paperman,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Car¬ 
ranza  Government,  was  released  from 
custody  on  June  28. 
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NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTAL  OF  A.  A.  C.  OF  W. 
RE-ELECTS  ITS  OFFICER^  FOR  COMING  YEAR 


Wednesday's  Session  of  This  Grouj*  One  of  Most  Iinporlant  Meetings 
of  Convention  for  the  Newspaper  Clan  -Thrilling  Address  by  J.A. 
MacDonald — Relations  of  Solicitor  and  Advertising  Agent,and 
the  Press-Agent  Abuse  Among  Subjects  Discussed. 


One  of  the  most  important  meetings 
of  the  whoJe  convention,  to  the.  news¬ 
paper  clan,  was  tliat  of  the  newspaper 
pnblisiters’  departmental  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Not  only  were  two  of  the 
most  significant  angles  of  the  practical 
side  of  making  a  newspaper  pay  con- 
•sidered;  the  relations  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  solicitor  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agCi-'t;  and  the  i)rc-ss-agcnt  abuse; 
b  It  Ire  delegates  were  given  a  treat 
in  the  impassioned  and  thrillingly  elo- 
fjuent  address  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 
The  latter  was  an  unexpected  pleasure 
not  down  on  the  i.rogramme.  Dr.  Mac¬ 
donald  having  come  to  the  city  for  an¬ 
other  purpo.ce.  G.  Kdward  Buxton,  jr., 
of  the  Piovidcnce  Journal,  pre.sided. 

The  following  otiicers  were  reelected 
for  the  following  year:  I^afayette 
Young,  jr.,  Des  Moines  Capital,  presi¬ 
dent;  G.  Edward  Buxton,  jr..  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  fir.st  vice-president;  Je¬ 
rome  D.  Barnurn,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors;  Jeroni  D.  Barnurn,  George 
M.  Burbach,  St.  Ixiuis  Post-Di.spatch; 
Richard  H.  Waldo,  New  York  Tribune; 
William  H.  Field,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Fleming  Newbold,  Washington  Star, 
and  the  officers. 

Uepresentatives  on  the  Nationa.1  Com- 
mi.s.sion:  John  B.  Woodward,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  F.  D.  Webb,  Baltimore 
News,  and  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Vigilance  Committee:  Richard  H. 
Waldo,  W.  H.  Field,  Fleming  New- 
bold. 

Richard  A.  Foley,  of  the  Foley  Agen¬ 
cy  of  Philadelphia,  famous  for  his  wit, 
and  business,  as  well  as  social  acumen, 
talked  to  the  publishers  on  the  vital 
subject — “How'  Newspapers  Can  Im¬ 
prove  'J’heir  Solicitations  with  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.”  "Sometimes,”  he  .said, 
"I  see  as  many  as  four  reprc.sentatives 
from  one  paper  in  one  day,  each  man 
rooting  for  his  specialty.  This  is  waste 
of  time  for  everybody.  If  a  man  is  na¬ 
ilable  of  representing  a  newspaper  in 
one  matter  he  ought  to  be  in  all.”  He 
likewi.se  extolled  “preparedness”  for  the 
interviewer,  asking  that  the  man  from 
the  new.spaper  con.sider  the  advertising 
agent’s  point  of  view,  and  present  his 
subject  from  a.  "news”  standpoint, 
w’ith  regard  to  the  special  conditions  of 
the  market. 

Press  agents  or  seekers  after  free 
publicity  came  in  for  a  tremendous 
drubbing  at  the  hands  of  L.  B.  Pal¬ 
mer,  general  manager  of  the  American 
New.spaper  Publishers’  Associatiooi,  who 
scathingly  piled  up  case  after  case 
against  the  men  and  business  firms 
who  are  robbing  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

Beginning  with  the  first  press  agent 
in  the  country,  the  Indian  who  lifted 
r.  scalp  (a  useless  procedure,  for  his 
victim  was  “a  dead  one”)  he  planed 
back  into  the  past  to  give  a  slap  at 
Eve,  and  then  got  dowm  to  brass  tacks. 
His  fir.st  wallop  was  handed  to  the 
Brick  Building  Association  of  America, 
v/hich  raised  the  cry  of  dan.gcr  from 
fire  as  a  plea  for  their  news  stories. 
The.se,  as  proved  by  circulars  sent  out 
to  the  brick  manufacturers,  were  mere-. 


l.v  deiiigncd  to  sell  more  of  their  prod- 
icl.  “The  pleading  for  space  m  the 
name  of  public  duty,”  he  said,  "when 
.stripped  down  to  naked  truth,  alway.s 
reveals  toe  .same  u.gly  fact — .giecd  for  a 
free  ride.  The  railroads  ask  for  it  on 
the  score  of  public  safety,  the  health 
departments  and  the  doctor.s,  on  the 
score  of  public  health  and  sanitation. 
Patriotism  and  even  salvation  can  lie 
made  to  caixy  the  burden.” 

Hi.s  ma.ss  of  evidence  was  appalling, 
and  his  remarks  were  pointed  by  the 
circulars  and  copies  of  private  letters 
from  which  he  read  extracts;  sent  out 
to  member.s  of  the  many  cited  organi¬ 
zations.  He  punctured  the  balloon  of 
toe  “Dre.ssmakcr.s'  I'rotective.  Associa¬ 
tion,”  headed  by  Elizabeth  White,  for 
which  papers  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago  felt,  to  the  extent  of  pages 
of  text  and  illustrations,  and  which 
merely  encouraged  the  sale  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  corset.  One  big  four-page 
sheet  was  headed,  “How  We  Get  Free 
National  Publicity  for  the  Truth  About 
Canned  Foods.”  This  gave  a  list  of 
r>00  publications  which  used  press  mat¬ 
ter  and  instructed  members  of  the  As- 
.sociation  how  they  might  secure  pub¬ 
licity  in  their  home  towns  through  the 
papers,  by  sending  them  the  specious 
arguments  and  the  pres.s  articles  which 
w'ere  furnished  by  the  central  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Association  of  Piano 
Dealers  even  went  further,  telling  the 
local  manufacturer  to  have  the  matter 
taken  to  the  paper  by  the  advertising 
solicitor  who,  “in  case  ol  undue  or  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal,”  was  to  threaten  to 
withdraw  advertising.  “Demand  an 
equal  .show  with  the  auto  enthusiast,’' 
said  the  .screed.  “SIiow  them  that  the 
piano  manufacturers  are  as  much  in 
tarne.s'i.  as  the  auto-makers.”  'The  jew¬ 
elry  trade  campaign  of  last  fall,  got 
some  horrid  whack.s,  which  hit  us 
where  we  live.  It  was  sweepingly  suc¬ 
cessful — $100,000  worth,  to  the  men  who 
made  and  .sold  jewelry,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  lost  out  in  proportion.  The 
Pararna-Pacifle  Exposition  was  the  next 
head  slammed;  67,000  publications  used 
articles,  and  the  stockholders  reaped  at 
the  end  of  the  show  two  and  one-half 
millions.  The  Illinois  State  Dental  Co. 
•sent  a  confidential  circular,  the  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
told  a  tale  of  woe  about  disease-carry¬ 
ing  paper  tops  for  milk  bottles — and 
sold  more  of  their  own  stoppers,  and 
the  Crooked  Teelh  Society,  of  Chica.go, 
got  a  mention.  Then  he  arrived  nt  the 
Hotel  McAIpin,  New  York,  and  between 
our.sclves,  the  publicity  man  of  that 
operation  was  so  resourceful  you  could 
hardly  blame  the  editors,  who  must  fill 
the  public  niaw’  with  highly  sidecd  tit- 
bit.s.  Precious  stones  were  found  in  the 
cxcavation.s,  Kubelik  played  his  violin, 
and  the  stefd  columns  showed  no  vibra¬ 
tions,  a  workman  discovered  a  diamond 
in  a  brick,  heavy  girders  were  so  deli¬ 
cately  balanced  that  they  did  not  move 
until  a  flock  of  pigeons  lit  on  the  end 
of  one,  girls  turkey-trotted  on  the  high 
beams,  and,  as  a  finale,  a  traveller,  who 
had  grown  used  to  throwing  coins  to 
raked  Bermudans  to  dive  for,  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  fling  a  satchel  of 
dimes  to  newsboys,  his  donation,  how¬ 


ever,  amounting  to  $2  in  pennies.  “The 
.‘-ame  management,”  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
“is  to  put  up  another  hotel.  How 
alKiut  it?” 

Another  pha.se  of  publicity  was  dis- 
(U.ssed  with  the  plan  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  based  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  plea.  They  gave  prizes  for  the 
be.st  es.say  on  firearms,  and,  of  course, 
expected  notices  in  the  news  columns. 
Dne-cent  postage,  the  Electrical  News 
Bureau,  the  tinned  milk  canned  cru¬ 
sade  (sic)  which  “cost  $100,000  to  the 
newspapers,”  the  Bordens’  milk  cam- 
jiaign,  manoeuvred  by  William  Dun- 
woody,  who  organized  women’s  clubs  to 
take  up  the  pure-niilk  question,  were 
other  citations. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  which  made  a  regular 
charge  of  15  per  cent.,  based  on  ad 
column  cecst  for  free  space  secured  for 
a  client,  and  told  of  the  Chicago  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  the  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  recipes  using  oleomargarine.  He 
wdund  up  his  attack  by  telling  of  the 
.scheme  to  populate  the  Northwest, 
which  dealt  in  billions,  and  brought 
$1,159  to  Canada  for  every  dollar  spent. 

“lliere  are  many  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  pre.ss  agent,”  said  Mr.  Palmer. 
“It  is  said  that  the  public  really  needs 
to  be  informed  of  certain  things  as  in 
the  case  of  the  loud  auto-horn  and  the 
facts  put  over  through  the  advertising 
columns  would  be  discounted  as  mere 
money-getters.  But  the  arguments  are 
all  spcciou.s. 

“Eately  the  situation  has  improved. 
Many  ambitious  plans  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  and  scotched.  In  1914,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  State  charities  said,  ‘The 
newspapers  never  get  a  square  deal 
from  charitable  organizations,  which 
prey  on  them  for  help.’  The  chairman 
of  the  Lumbermen’s  Association  has 
stated  that  his  body  is  not  looking  for 
free  space.  The  Pompeian  Olive  Oil 
Company  has  announced  that  it  has 
given  up  trying  to  secure  free  edito¬ 
rials,  and  has  placed  ads  with  500  news¬ 
papers.  A  New  York  advertising  agent 
w’ho  lo.st  a  big  contract  because  a  press 
agent  for  $50  a  week  got  on  the  job,  pro- 
te.sted,  and  investigated,  and  an  active 
campaign  of  suppression  followed.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel,  the  National  Secur¬ 
ity  League,  the  Belgian  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  others  have  paid  their 
money  for  publicity  in  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  The  press  agent  throve  through 
editorial  lack  of  perception.  He  was 
doubly  bad,  because  his  activities  not 
only  destroyed  confidence  in  the  con¬ 
cern  he  represented,  but  hurt  the 
new'spaper  in  prestige  as  well  as  pocket. 
The  remedy  is  in  two  words.  Stop  it. 
It  rests  W’ith  you  newspaper  men.” 

Dr.  Macdonald’s  address  was  an  ur¬ 
gent  and  moving  appeal  for  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
In  a  movement  after  the  war,  which 
would  prov’e  to.  the  world  the  triumph 
of  democracy  and  result  in  permanent 
peace,  and  he  urged  the  publi.shcrs  to 
reflect  that  it  rested  with  them  to 
mould  public  opinion  to  that  desirable 
end. 

“Two  years  ago,”  he  said,  “we 
thought  that  we  in  North  America 
were  safe  from  war.  Now,  forty  men 
of  the  Globe  staff  are  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  Globe  office  and  unmarked 
graves.  God  knows  we  have  no  men 
of  such  breed  and  blood  to  spare.  To¬ 
day  our  men  are  going  out,  and  you  can 
spare  your  best  no  more  than  we.  It 
should  not  be.  Even  yet,  for  you,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  stop  it.  Our 
hope  still  is  that,  after  the  war,  your 
country  and  mine  will  lead  the  world 
to  other  and  better  things.  For  100 
years,  on  your  northern  border,  there 


has  been  no  battleship,  no  armament, 
and  no  fear.  Why  is  there  no  conflict 
between  your  country  and  mine?  Be¬ 
cause  back  of  all  there  is  a  common 
feeling  and  a  common  interest,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  democracy  of  two  na¬ 
tions.  The  present  struggle  is  costing 
us  more  in  money  and  in  blood  than 
we  can  afford  to  pay,  but  it  will  be 
worth  while  if  in  the  end  we  can  join 
to  unite  the  interests  of  our  peoples 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  force  peace 
on  the  war  lords  and  those  who  want 
war.  We  must  serve  together.  We 
must  work  together.  Neither  exploit¬ 
ing  the  other.  For  a  century  we  have 
had  4,000  miles  of  border  which  has 
needed  no  protection  on  either  side.  The 
world  has  not  realized  the  wonder  of 
it.  It  was  not  for  Briton  we  sent  out 
our  men — one  thousand  alone  from  the 
University  of  Toronto — but  for  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Peoples — whose  only  crime  was  in¬ 
nocence;  Belgium,  dervia,  Rumania, 
Armenia.  With  our  less  than  8  millions 
what  hope  is  there  for  us  in  Canada  if 
the  Little  Peoples  are  to  be  swept 
ruthlessly  aside?  If  there  was  no  de¬ 
fence  for  the  Little  Peoples  of  Europe, 
what  defence  would  there  be  for  us? 
Our  bu.siness  as  newspaper  men  is  not 
to  do  what  our  volunteers  are  doing, 
but  to  make  public  opinion.  You  and 
1,  after  the  war,  must  lead  the  public 
consciousness  in  defence  of  public  right, 
of  public  law.  If  it  is  to  be  brute  force 
against  brute  force,  army  against  army, 
navy  against  navy,  the  fighting  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  keyed  up,  and  before  long 
they  will  be  at  it  again.  But  we  in 
America,  and  I  mean  Canada  as  well 
es  the  United  States,  must  mould  the 
public  mind  so  that  we  shall  have  in¬ 
ternational  law.  Without  it  there  can 
bo  no  liberty,  no  justice.  Every  day 
for  the  past  week  we  have  published  in 
the  Globe  the  names  of  Canadians  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  official  lists  Of  killed  and 
wounded.  Sometimes  there  is  a  whole 
page.  In  Toronto  last  week  there  were 
5.000  Americans  who  went  out. 

“We  newspapers  men  are  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  You  cannot  be  neutral.  I 
cannot  be.  There  is  no  neutrality  for 
any  man  when  democracy,  liberty,  and 
self-government  are  at  stake.  We  must 
combine  to  teach  the  world,  we,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  what  real  de¬ 
mocracy  mcan.s.  And  the  task  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  work  is  up  to  us  newspaper 
men.” 


NEW  YORK  POST  ENTERTAINS 


Publisher  Scholz’s  Advertising  Boys  Made 
a  Hit. 

Harry  Ahern,  the  genial  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
second  cabaret  of  ad  men,  held  at  the 
Arcadia  Caf4,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  which  several  hundred  per¬ 
sons  were  turned  away.  The  Arcadia, 
according  to  one  of  the  officials,  seats 
about  500  persons.  Mr.  Ahern  was 
a.ssisted  by  the  Newspaper  Men’s  Quin¬ 
tet.  composed  of  Lou  Noll,  George 
Kenney,  Charles  Kenney,  Clifford  Wer¬ 
ner,  and  David  Levine.  From  the  time 
the  doors  opened  at  the  Arcadia  at 
eleven  o’clock  until  the  last  light  had 
been  turned  out  the  ad  men  made  mer¬ 
ry.  The  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  furnished  most  of 
the  music  and  entertainment,  although 
Louise  Dresser,  who  is  now  starring 
at  Keith’s,  sang  several  songs  which 
were  well  received. 


The  Cumberland  (Md.)  Evening 
Times  has  been  elected  to  associate 
membership  in  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association. 
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UNIQUE  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
CO-OPERATION  PROBLEM 


G.  Edward  Buxton,  jr.,  of  Providence,  R. 

I.,  Gives  Newspaper  Departmental  of 

A.  A.  C.  W.  a  Remarkable  Series  of 

Questions  and  Answers  Concerning  a 

Subject  of  Much  Interest. 

“A  Study  o£  Newspaper  Cooperation; 
\\Tiat  It  is  and  What  It  Should  Be,” 
was  the  subject  of  an  able  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  paper  presented  before  the  news¬ 
paper  departmental  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
Convention,  by  G.  Edward  Buxton,  jr., 
treasurer  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal  Company.  He  said,  in  part: 

"In  an  endeavor  to  learn  what  is 
meant  by  newspaper  cooperation,  I  re¬ 
cently  sent  fourteen  questions  to  80 
newsi)apers,  275  advertising  agencies, 
and  some  30  national  advertisers.  The 
newspapers  were  asked  whether  they 
did  perform  various  kinds  of  services  in 
the  name  of  cooperation.  The  agencies 
and  advertisers  were  asked  if  they  re- 
(piested  the  specified  service.s.  It  was 
my  hope  that  a  general  response  from 
the  three  points  of  view  would  dissi¬ 
pate  the  mists  and  reveal  the  shining 
I)re.sence  of  a  new  principle  which 
should  bring  harmony  and  prosperity 
into  the  market  place. 

“Within  a  few  days  I  received  replies 
from  almo.st  every  important  business 
centre  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Alaska.  The  several  interests  polled 
themselves  in  the  following  proportions: 

"Xew.spapers  54,  advertising  agencies 
175,  national  advertisers  14. 

“After  a  careful  study  of  the  returns 
I  am  able  to  report  with  authority. 
Newspaper  cooperation,  as  practiced  to-- 
day  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
means  something  almost  as  definite  as 
the  phrase  ‘adequate  preparedness’ 
would  mean  if  simultaneously  defined 
by  the  Progressive  party,  the  Women’s 
Peace  Party,  the  National  Security 
League,  and  that  earnest  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  would  protect  our  institutions 
with  choral  societies  chanting,  ‘Kind 
words  can  never,  never  die.’ 

“Let  me  present  the  evidence.  WJille 
only  a  few  correspondents  asked  that 
their  names  be  omitted  from  the  discus¬ 
sion,  I  will,  though  solely  tempted,  re¬ 
frain  from  any  personal  mention.  The  54 
newspapers  are  among  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  on  the  continent.  The  answers 
of  the  175  agencies  were  all  thoroughly 
examined  and  49  organizations  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  the  bc.st  known  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  were  selected  for  special  clas.si- 
fieation.  The  14  out  of  30  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  replied  Include  .several  of 
the  largest  purchasers  of  newspaper 
space. 

“Qi’fSTioN  I — Will  you  sell  the  goods 
of  an  advertiser  to  dealers? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  2;  Occasionally, 
4;  No,  8. 

“r>o  you  a.sk  newspapers  to  sell  the 
goods  of  an  adverti.ser  to  dealers? 

“Advertising  agencies — Yes,  3;  Oc¬ 
casionally,  4;  No,  41. 

“National  advertisers — All,  No.  But 
one  adds,  reflectively,  ‘Never  have.’ 

“Question  II — Will  you  Obtain  re¬ 
ports  of  distribution? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  33;  Occasionally, 
13;  No,  8. 

“Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  obtain  re¬ 
ports  of  distribution? 

“Adverti.sing  agencies — Yes,  20;  Oc¬ 
casionally,  8;  No,  17. 

“Question  III — Will  you  designate  a 
.solicitor  to  accompany  the  manufactur¬ 
er  or  sale.sman  and  Introduce  him  to  re¬ 
tail  trade? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  24 ;  Occasionally, 
19;  No,  6. 


“Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  designate 
a  solicitor  to  accompany  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  salesman  and  introduce  him  to 
the  retail  trade? 

“Advertising  agencies — Yes,  6;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  21;  No,  20. 

“National  advertisers — Yes,  1;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  4;  No,  9. 

“Question  IV — Will  you  solicit  win¬ 
dow  displays  for  advertised  articles? 

“Newspaper.s — Yes,  23;  Occasionally, 
15;  No,  12. 

“Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  solicit 
window  display.S  for  advertised  articles? 

“Advertising  Agencies — Yes,  11;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  15;  No,  23. 

“National  Advertisers — Yes,  3;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  4;  No.  7. 

“Question  V. — Will  you  mail  letters 
calling  attention  to  a  campaign  which 
is  about  to  start  or  which  has  started 
in  your  columns? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  19;  Occa.sionally, 
25;  No,  10. 

“ — Do  you  ask  newspaper.s  to  mail 
letters,  etc.? 

“Advertising  Agcncic.s — Yes,  15;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  12;  No,  22. 

“National  Advertisers — Yes,  2;  Occa- 
.sionally,  3;  No,  9. 

“Question  VI. — Will  you  mail  proofs 
calling  attention  to  a  campaign  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  started  or  is  about 
to  start  in  your  columns? 

“Newspaiiers — Yes,  IG;  Occasionally, 
24;  No,  11. 

“Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  mail 
proofs,  etc.? 

“Advertising  Agencies — Yes,  13;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  13;  No,  22. 

“Xatioiial  Advertiser — Yes,  2;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  5;  No,  7. 

“Question  VII. — Will  you  run  readers 
describing  manufacturer’s  goods  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  him  in  his  distribution? 

“Newspapers — Occasionally',  8;  No,  41. 

“Do  you  ask  newspapers  to-  run 
readers,  etc.? 

“Advertising  Agencies — Yes,  3;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  12;  No,  31. 

“National  Advertisers — Yes,  1 ;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  6;  No,  7. 

“(Question  VIII — Will  you  print  circu¬ 
lars  n.ade  up  of  samples  of  the  adver- 
ti.“ing  which  is  to  appear  for  use  by  the 
salesman  soliciting  the  dealers? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  13;  Occasionally, 
17;  No,  23. 

“ — Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  print  cir¬ 
culars  made  up  of  samples  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  (tc? 

“Advertising  Agencies — Yes,  3;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  5;  No,  41. 

“National  Advertiser — Occasionally,  1 ; 
No,  13. 

"Question  IX. — Will  you  supply  lists 
of  dealers  who  should  be  stocked  in  order 
to  get  good  distribution? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  41;  Occa.sionally,  6; 
No,  5. 

“ — Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  supply 
lists  of  dealers  who  should  be  stocked, 
etc.? 

“.Vdvertising  Agencies — Yes,  15;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  9;  No,  25. 

“National  Advertisers — Ye.s,  1 ;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  3;  No,  10. 

“Question  X. — Will  you  furnish  data 
on  population,  per  capita  wealth,  aver¬ 
age  wage,  etc.,  on  request? 

“Newspapers — Yes,  45;  Occasionally, 
5;  No,  1. 

“ — I>o  you  a.sk  newspapers  to  fur¬ 
nish  data  on  population,  etc? 

“.\dverti.sing  Agencies — Yes,  22;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  15;  No,  12. 

“National  Advertisers — Yes,  4 ;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  2;  No,  8. 

“QUE.STION  XI.— Will  you  publish 
cooking  recipes  for  food  advertisers 
when  the  name  of  the  product  is  men¬ 
tioned  In  the  recipe? 


“Newspapers — Yes,  2;  Occasionally,  5; 
No,  45. 

“ — Do  you  ask  Newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  recipes,  etc.? 

“Advertising  Agencies — Yes,  1;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  4;  No,  42. 

“National  Advertisers — Occasionally,2 ; 
No,  6;  Does  not  apply,  6. 

“XII — Will  you  mail  gratis  a  large 
number  of  marked  papers  to  dealers  on 
the  start  of  a  campaign? 

“Newspaper.s — Yes,  1;  Occasionally, 
12;  No,  40. 

“ — Do  you  ask  papers  to  mail  gratis, 
etc.? 

“Advertising  Agencies — Yes,  2;  Occa¬ 
sionally,  6;  No,  40. 

“National  Advertisers — No,  14. 

“(Juestion  XIII — Will  you  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  when  it  is  conditioned  on  dis¬ 
playing  the  goods  in  your  office  and 
taking  orders  for  them? 

“Xew.spapers — Doubtful,  3;  No.  50. 

— “Do  you  ask  newsjiapers  to  accept 
advertising  when  it  is  conditioned,  etc? 

“.Vdvertising  Agencies — Occasionally, 
2;  No,  47. 

“National  Advertisers — No,  11. 

“Question  XIV — Will  you  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  when  payment  is  conditioned 
on  amount  of  goods  sold? 

“Newspapers — No,  53. 

“Do  you  ask  newspapers  to  accept 
advertising  when  payment  is  condition¬ 
al  on,  etc.? 

“.Vdvertising  .Vgencies — Occasionally, 
2;  No,  47. 

“National  .-Vdvertisers — No,  14. 

REVIEWINO  THE  TESTIMONY. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
partmental:  The  available  testimony  is 
now  before  you.  T’he  shining  and  har¬ 
monious  principle  has  not,  I  fear,  re¬ 
vealed  itself.  It  is  all  a  babble  of  con¬ 
fused  voices  talking  in  many  tongues. 
There  arc,  however,  certain  general  im¬ 
pressions  which  remain  after  examin¬ 
ing  the  various  viewpoints.  It  is  an 
obvious  conclusion  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  offering  more  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  agents  and  advertisers  either 
require  or  believe  to  be  reasonable. 

“It  is  also  apparent  that  many  of 
the  newspapers  are  offering  the  same 
special  services  for  dissimilar  reasons. 
A  few  have  organized  business-like  fa¬ 
cilities  for  special  promotional  work, 
and  iH-actically  combine  the  functions 
of  advertising  counsellors,  merchandise 
and  .sales  departments,  a  job- printing 
office,  and  a  consolidated  branch  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  the 
local  Chamber  of  .Commerce.  Some  of 
this  little  group  are  very  po.sitive  that, 
as  a  business  proposition,  the  work  has 
paid  and  will  return  still  larger  results 
in  the  future. 

“Other  newspapers  have  gone  about 
the  matter  of  cooperation  In  a  spirit 
of  panic,  striking  at  random,  willing  to 
do  anything  to  get  business,  and  ap¬ 
parently  consumed  with  fear  lest  a 
powerful  and  active  competitor  gain 
a  sudden  and  novel  advantage.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  of  us,  the  publishing 
of  daily  newspapers  is  a  pretty  clearly 
defined  business,  even  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  docs  cla.ssify  us  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Mi.scellaneous. 

“We  have  definite  functions  and  du¬ 
ties,  although  the  wide  limits  of  the 
news  columns  cover  about  every  inter¬ 
est  o.f  the  human  brain  and  heart. 

HAR.MONY  OK  INTEREST  UACKINO. 

“The  newspaper  .sells  white  space  to 
those  who  find  it  profitable  to  reach  the 
public  with  business  news  concerning 
some  private  enterprise.  The  newspa- 
rier,  the  agency,  and  the  advertiser  all 
frankly  expect  to  make  money  by  pool¬ 
ing  their  interests.  But  the  majority 
also  intend  to  adhere  fundamentally 


each  to  his  chosen  activity.  To  use  an 
extreme  illustration:  Suppose  the  dig¬ 
nified  editor  should  permit  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  tattoo  upon  his  back 
a  legend  urging  the  popular  use  of  X 
Y  Z  stove  polish,  and  the  aforesaid 
editor,  should  display  his  exposed  shoul¬ 
ders  for  an  hour  each  day  on  a  crowd¬ 
ed  city  street,  meanwhile  attracting  still 
further  attention  by  impersonating  a 
whirling  dervish.  It  would,  doubtless, 
be  good  cooperation  for  a  time  with  the 
advertiser  who  might  cheerfully  pay  a 
very  special  rate.  However  profitable, 
it  could  hardly  be  considered  a  normal 
function  of  the  newspaper  business. 

“This  is  very  far  from  contending 
that  the  advertiser  is  entitled  to  noth¬ 
ing  but  white  space,  purchased  with 
the  Implied  suggestion,  ‘Let  the  buyer 
beware.’ 

“Every  patron  of  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  is.  surely  entitled  to  an  exact 
statement  showing  the  quantity  of  cir¬ 
culation  purchased,  where  the  circula¬ 
tion  goes,  and,  in  general,  the  kind  of 
people  who  subscribe.  He  is  further 
entitled  to  display  his  announcements 
in  respectable  company  and  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  that  the  published  rates 
are  unflinchingly  maintained.  '  As  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  flat  rate, 
1  also  believe  that  no  advertiser  should 
be  penalized  because  his  resources  are 
smaller  than  some  more  fortunate  com¬ 
petitor. 

“The  advertiser  should  also  be  inter- 
e.sted  to  know  that  he  is  buying  space 
in  a  newspaper  which  has  earned  the 
confidence  of  its  readers  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  accuracy  of  editorial  and 
news  columns.” 

From  this  point  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  paper  Mr.  Buxton  reviewed  sep¬ 
arately  the  various  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answers. 

Improve  and  Brighten 
Yonr  Editorials 

by  use  of 

The, 

National  Editorial  Service,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue 
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NOWNED  WRITERS, 
each  one  a  master  in  his 
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The  Editorials  of  our  ser¬ 
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brings  advertising. 

Write  forfulf  particulars.] 
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SURPRISE  FOR  McKERNON 


A  SUGGESTION  FROM  PREISIDENT  SCHMID,  OF  THE  I.  C.  M.  A.  RE¬ 
GARDING  THE  SALE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 


Birthday  Dinner  Tendered  New  York 
World  Circulation  Manager. 

For  a  short  time  last  Saturday,  James 
A.  McKernan,  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  was  a  ‘‘world 
celebrity.”  The  prominence  was  ‘‘thrust 
upon  him”  by  joke  telegrrams  and  cable- 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIRCl'LATION  .M.VN.AGEKS'  .A.SSO<.TATION. 
as  an  organization,  and  its  members  as  individuals,  are  undoubtedly  inter¬ 
ested  in  representation  on  the  Mexican  border  since  President  Wilson  has 
authorized  the  movement  of  State  troops  in  that  direction. 

Concentrated  effort  in  bringing  about  a  distribution  and  sale  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  newsi)apers  of  the  United  .States  on  the  border  would  be  of  greater  value 
than  individual  effort,  and  the  idea  has  come  to  my  mind,  and  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  another  member  of  the  A.s.sociation,  that  stei)s  be  taken  to  employ 
a  limited  number  of  experienced  circulation  men  to  supervise  the  .=ale  of 
various  newspapers,  rather  than  to  have  irre.sponsitile  new.sdealers,  who  are 
Hocking  in  that  direction,  to  look  after  that  part  of  our  business. 

If  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  the  big  newspapers  of  the  country  will 
contribute  a  small  amount  weekly  1  am  of  the  t)elief  that  they  can  all  be 
serv»(l  to  a  greater  advantage  than  if  they  were  to  im-ur  the  expen.se  alone. 
Troops  from  various  States  will  t»e  located  in  different  pla<-es  and  naturally 
they  will  want  their  home  newspaper.s. 

if  the  distribution  plan  herein  suggested  i-an  be  successfully  carried  out 
the  ai  tual  sale  and  di.stribution  of  papers  to  the  troops  can  be  taken  care  of 
by  local  newsboys  who  will  be  .satisfied  with  the  jirofit  they  derive  from  their 
sale.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  each  newspaper  entering  into  this  ar¬ 
rangement  contributed  $5.00  per  week  it  will  enable  us  to  emiiloy  a  sulticient 
aumlH'r  of  experienced  circulation  men  to  look  after  this  work  in  the  right 
way. 

Those  newspapers  that  are  interested  in  the  plan  will  kindly  communi¬ 
cate  with  me,  with  such  suggestions  as  they  may  have  regarding  this  mat¬ 
ter.  .\s  it  will  take  some  time  to  organize,  we  kindly  ask  that  quick  action 
be  taken  by  those  interested. 

Write,  wire,  or  phone,  to  John  M.  Schmid,  Circulation  .Manager,  The 
Indianapolis  News,  Indianapoli.s,  Ind. 


whicli  was  about  1891,  the  Repository 
had  a  circulation  of  around  twenty-five 
hundred. 

The  pressman  has  instructions  to  run 
a  certain  number  of  papers.  As  the 
run  proceeds,  he  attempts  to  estimate 
the  quantity  spoiled.  To  this  he  must 
add  the  number  of  times  the  counter 
registers,  while  he  is  weaving  up  a 
broken  web.  He  adds  the  accumulation 
of  errors  to  the  number  called  for  by 
the  circulation  total,  and  when  that 
figure  is  reached  on  the  counter  he 
insists  he  has  filled  the  order.  The  man 
in  the  circulation  room  is  supposed  to 
know  how'  many  papers  are  needed  to 
cover  the  day’s  requirements.  It  stands 
to  rea.son  that,  regardless  of  the  total 
shown  by  the  counter  on  the  press,  he 
must  fill  all  of  his  orders.  If  more 
p-.'pers  are  needed  than  the  pressman 
ran,  the  pre.ss  must  again  be  started. 

So  far  as  the  pressman  is  concerned, 
lie  may  have  made  an  error  in  setting 
the  counter.  Ho  could  easily  err  in  his 
estimate  of  the  number  registered  as 
he  wa.s  threading  the  torn  web  through 
the  press,  or  even  the  counter  may 
have  gone  W'rong. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  innumerable 
ways  the  mailing  room  may  have  erred 
—an  error  of  50  or  a  100  In  making 
up  bundles  would  not  be  hard  to  make. 
A  duplication  of  labels  in  making  up 
wrappers  could  easily  result  in  a  con- 
.siderable  loss.  A  small  newsle  could 
easily  l>ave  slipped  away  with  a  bundle. 

These  in  their  various  angles  are 
-some  of  the  things  that  may  have  hap¬ 
pened.  and  every  one  about  the  place 
still  be  sure  he  had  made  no  error. 

Nowadays  on  a  circulation  approxi¬ 
mating  twenty  thousand,  printed  on  a 
Goss  Octuple  Press,  Instead  of  the  Cox 
eight-rage  Duplex,  a  difference  of  fifty 
between  the  circulation  requirements 
and  the  pressman’s  count  is  not  con.sid- 
ered  far  off. 


James  A.  McKernan, 


their  mammoth  plant.  Scenes  in  .-Xus- 
tralia  were  shown  in  moving-pictures. 

Mr.  A.  E.  McKinnon,  vice-president  of 
the  Hamilton  Corporation,  New  York 
city,  spokesman  for  the  visitors,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thanks  of  the  delegation 
for  the  entertainment  and  hospitality. 

Those  in  the  party  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Darby,  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Farley.  Philadelphia  North  American; 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Siminonds,  Atlanta 
Journal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Annenberg, 
of  the  Schenectady  Union;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Sweeney,  of  the  Winnipeg  B'ree 
Press;  J.  N.  Chevrier,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  of  the  Montreal 
La  Devoir;  B'.  I-.  Frugone,  publi.sher  of 
the  Rulletin  Della  Sera,  New  York  city; 
Jas.  R.  Henderson,  of  the  .Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette;  R.  IX“cker,  of  the  London  (Ont.) 
Advertiser;  H.  A.  Disher,  of  the  Ottawa 
(■"'an.)  Citizen;  J.  1).  Walker,  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune;  W.  B’.  Coe,  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Daily  PRess;  A.  W.  Cock- 
rill,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press;  J.  A.  Sava- 
del.  Fourth  Estate,  N.  Y. ;  T.  C.  Ray, 
Secy%  XValkersville  Industrial  Hureau; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Adams,  publisher 
Windsor  Evening  Record. 


grams  sent  him  by  friends  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  his  thirty-ninth 
birthday. 

The  celebration  took  place  on  the  lake 
steamer  trip  of  the  Blastern  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Association  from  Detroit  to 
Huffalo.  The  receipt  of  a  birthday 
greeting  card  by  Mr.  McKernan  at  his 
hotel  in  Detroit,  shortly  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  delegates  for  the  East, 
had  given  the  party  the  cue,  and  a  din¬ 
ner  to  him  on  the  boat  was  arranged. 

During  the  dinner,  Mr.  McKernan  was 
showered  with  an  almost  constant 
stream  of  “presents”  and  telegrams  and 
cablegrams.  There  were  messages  of 
greeting  from  Kaiser  William,  the  King 
of  Italy,  the  Oar  of  Russia,  and  King 
George,  of  England.  The  “telegrams” 
were  from  President  Wilson  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Congressmen  and  prominent 
business  men.  There  also  was  a  “peace 
mes.sage”  from  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  a  note  from  the  Heinz  Pickle  Com¬ 
pany  wishing  him  “fifty-seven  kinds  of 
luck  and  fifty-seven  more  birthdays.” 
The  “presents”  were  watches,  chains, 
charms,  and  “diamond”  rings. 


UNACCOUNTED-FOR  COPIES 


Difference  Between  Net  Run  and  Gross 
(iross  Distribution  What  Is  Reasonable. 

By  IjEster  Deweese. 
ir<  iiliiliuii  Maii'iytr,  ('union  UiimHitoi  u.) 

in  the  early  history  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  t>ne  man  did  all  the  work  on  it. 
That  is,  he  wrote  the  copy,  set  the 
type,  and  operated  the  hand-press  on 
which  the  sheets  were  printed.  The 
newspaper  which  1  represent  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way  at  its  inception,  and 
for  .some  years  afterw'ard. 

At  the  time  I  .ioined  the  carrier  force, 
which  was  in  1881,  about  three  and  a 
half  jears  after  the  daily  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  news  print  was  received 
from  the  mills  folded  by  quires  and 
bundled  in  reams  or  half-reams,  de- 
pendir.jr  on  the  size  of  the  sheet.  The 
paper  was  wet  down  the  la-st  thing 
in  the  day,  for  use^  the  next  day.  The 
spoilage  on  the  cylinder  press  run  was 
small  and  could  easily  be  counted  as 
picked  off  the  floor.  But,  like  all  hu¬ 
mans.  the  pressman  sometimes  mis¬ 
counted  his  quires  when  he  was  wetting 
down  the  paper.  And  while  the  over¬ 
sight  was  generally  noticed  when  the 
fii'st  .“iue  was  piinted,  it  happened  fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  be  remembered 
throughout  all  the  intervening  years, 
that  some  of  the  last  carriers  had  to 
be  held  until  the  last  forms  could  be 
taken  off  the  press  and  the  first  .side 
printed  to  make  up  the  shortage.  That, 
by  the  way,  was  also  the  method  used 
when  any  late  news  caused  an  extra 
sale. 

Later,  the  advent  of  the  folding  ma¬ 
chine  caust'd  an  increase  in  the  spoil¬ 
age  and  these  spoils  had  to  be  replaced 
by  papers  run  the  same  way. 

XVlth  the  coming  of  the  perfecting 
press  the  trouole  reached  the  acute 
stage.  The  Repository  was  the  first  to 
install  the  Cox  Duplex  Perfecting  Press 
which  many  of  you  perhaps  know, 
printed  from  type  forms  an  eight-page 
jiaper  and  delivered  It  folded.  It  used 
three  of  these  machines,  each  one  a 
big  improvement  over  its  predecessor, 
before  the  Goss  Strlghtline  Perfect¬ 
ing  Press  was  finally  Installed.  At  the 
time  the  first  Cox  Duplex  was  put  In, 


CIRCULATORS  ON  A  JUNKET 


Chicago  Tribune’s  Growth. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  priding  itself, 
and  justly,  on  its  remarkable  steady 
growth  In  circulation.  It  shows  an  un¬ 
broken  record  of  increase  since  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Bourne  Publicity  Law 
requiring  sworn  statements  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  average  daily  circulation. 
Its  first  Government  statement,  cov¬ 
ering  the  six  months  ended  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1912,  showed  a  daily  circulation 
(exclusive  of  Sundays)  of  220.500,  and 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  304,325.  The 
latest  statement,  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1916,  was:  Daily,  359,- 
651;  Sunday,  685,934.  The  present  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Tribune  is  in  excess  of 
375,000  copies  daily,  and  600,000  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  gain  in  advertising  has  kep- 
pace.  In  the  fipt  five  months  of  1916 
the  advertising  records  of  the  Tribune 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915  has 
been  bettered  by  20  per  cent. 


New  York  Crowd  Visits  Thriving  Cana¬ 
dian  Towns. 

The  New  York  delegation  to  the  I.  C. 
M.  A.  Convention,  at  Grand  Rapids 
last  week,  made  a  detour  on  the  way 
home  to  visit  Wind.sor,  Walkersvllle, 
and  Ford,  Canada,  on  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  by  W.  H.  Adams,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Record,  of 
Windsor,  Ontario. 

The  delegation  was  met  at  the  dock 
in  Windsor  by  automobiles  and  es¬ 
corted  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ray,  secretary  of 
the  Industrial  Bureau  of  Walkersvllle, 
where  the  visitors  were  shown  through 
the  bottling  room  and  bonded  ware- 
house.x  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons. 

Afterwards  the  party  was  entertain¬ 
ed  in  the  pergola  and  proceeded  to 
B’ord,  where  George  E.  Rason  took 
special  pride  in  showing  the  party 


Gillilan’s  Record  Contract 
Strickland  Gillilan,  humorist,  has 
signed  a  contract  for  more  money  per 
minute  than  he  once  got  per  month,  to 
make  phonograph  records  as  "official 
humorist”  for  the  Starr  Plano  (Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  building  the  Starr  phon¬ 
ograph  at  Richmond,  Ind.  This  is 
where  Gillilan  lived  when  he  wrote  the 
“Off  Agin,  On  Aglft,  Gone  Agin,  Finnl- 
gin”  verses  that  put  him  on  the  map 
of  the  world.  Incidentally  and  coincid¬ 
entally  that  was  the  first  “trial  record” 
Gillilan  made  that  resulted  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  contract.  Gillilan  will  be  featur¬ 
ed  photographically  on  the  cover  of  the 
first  phonograph  catalogue  Issued  by 
the  company,  next  month. 
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GET  CARRIERS’  CONFIDENCE 


Best  Plan  for  Encouraging  Independent 
Delivery  Boys  to  Get  New  Business. 

By  T.  J.  Kavanauoh, 

(CircutatUm  Manager,  Dayton  (O.)  Nevie.) 

The  first  thing  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  who  has  his  work  at  heart,  tries 
to  do  is  to  get  the  confidence  of  his 
carriers,  to  get  them  to  believe  in  him 
and  his  paper.  When  these  conditions 


T.  J.  Kavanauoh. 
New  Director  I.  C.  M.  A. 


are  established  with  your  organization, 
you  will  find  very  little  trouble  getting 
your  carriers  interested  in  anything 
you  have  to  offer. 

We  handle  about  400  independent  car¬ 
riers  throug'h  27  branches.  We  put  up 
prizes  to  the  boys  for  increases,  and 
once  a  year,  or  probably  oftener,  we 
take  them  to  the  theatre.  Every  sum¬ 
mer  we  take  from  1,000  to  1,20T)  boys  on 
a  picnic.  One  of  the  best  things  we  have 
ever  pulled  off,  was  during  the  roller¬ 
skating  craze,  about  a  year  ago.  AVe 
added,  in  a  very  short  time,  about  3,000 
Sundays  for  12  consecutive  weeks.  No¬ 
body  was  walking  those  days;  everybody 
used  roller  skates. 

We  recently  gave  a  dollar  circus  ticket 
for  five  new  Sundays.  This  brought  us 
several  hundred  new  readers  for  the 
Sunday  News,  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
think  we  originated  “Newsboys’  Day.” 
On  that  day  we  give  the  entire  city  and 
suburban  earning  circulation  to  the  car¬ 
riers.  This  rolls  up  quite  a  lot  of  money 
for  them  about  Christmas  time.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  state  what  is  the  best 
plan,  but  get  the  heart  of  your  carriers, 
and  you  will  find  them  right  behind  the 
moving  van. 


Mergenthaler  Office  Entertains 
On  Saturday,  June  24,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Warburton  had  as  their 
guests  the  entire  New  York  office  force 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  Warburton  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  party  of  130  left 
Grand  Central  Terminal  in  two  reserved 
coaches  on  the  New  York  Central.  They 
were  met  at  Hartsdale  by  special  con¬ 
veyances  and  carried  to  Arley,  the 
Warburton’s  country  home.  Luncheon 
was  served  on  the  lawn,  and  the  day 
w-as  spent  on  the  grounds  of  the  es¬ 
tate.  There  were  music  and  dancing, 
games  and  contests*  and  in  the  evening 
the  guests  returned  to  their  homes, 
feeling  that  they  had  been  royally  en¬ 
tertained. 


An  advertisement  must  be  something 
if  it  is  expe(4t*^  t9  something. 


NEWSBOY  WELFARE  WORK 

Circulation  Men  Play  Important  Part  in 
Moulding  Character  of  “Street  Merchants.’’ 

By  Sidney  D.  Long. 

(Circulation  Manager,  Wichita  Eagle.) 

The  newspaper  is  the  big  brother  to 
the  newsboy.  They  are  partners  in  a 
big  business.  The  newspaper  for  many 
years  has  been  the  starting-post  of 
thou.sands  of  hoys,  big  boys  and  little 
boys,  into  a  business  for  themselves.  , 

Each  one  of  us  can  remember  when 
we  ran  home  from  school  all  out  of 
breath  and  begged,  or  borrowed,  ,i  cou¬ 
ple  of  pennies  of  our  mother,  an  1, 
scarcely  stopped  running  until  we  were 
at  the  alley  door  of  the  newspaper,  cry¬ 
ing  impatiently,  "Give  me  two,”  and 
soon  were  dashing  down  the  street  to 
our  favorite  customers,  yelling  the 
name  of  the  paper  we  had  purchased 
at  the  top  of  our  voices. 

The  junior  papers  published  by  the 
circulation  departments  in  many  news¬ 
paper  offices  in  America  are  carrying 
out  an  excellent  course  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  instruction  to  the  newsboy. 
While  they  may  be  selfish  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper,  yet  their  greatest 
value  is  in  building  up  the  ability  of 
the  newsboy,  and  setting  on  fire  his 
higher  ambition.  The  Junior  affords  the 
circulation  manager  and  his  force  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  newsboy  their 
experience  and  advice.  It  reaches  the 
parents  and  instructs  them  and  encour¬ 
ages  their  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  selling.  It  raises 
the  standard  of  the  street  sales  and  of 
the  boy.  It  encourages  other  boys  to 
sell.  The  boosts  and  the  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  editor  of  the  junior  about 
the  boy  gives  him  dignity  and  recom¬ 
mends  him. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  good  plan  to 
gather  in  the  boys  possessing  a  more 
executive  mind  and  training  them  to 
mix  in  with  the  entire  group.  These 
boys  will  carry  to  the  mass  your  coun¬ 
sel  and  good  words.  School-teachers 
should  be  reached  and  encouraged  in 
the  work  of  the  littie  merchant.  Preach¬ 
ers  should  preach  sermons  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals  for  the  interest  of  the  little  mer¬ 
chant.  Not  to  heip  the  newspaper;  but 
to  encourage  and  cooperate  with  the 
little  merchant.  Newsboys’  clubs  and 
meetings  should  be  organized  for  the 
instruction  of  the  newsboy  in  his  work 
— I  would  suggest  along  the  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs — wherein  the  boys  of 
more  developed  mind  would  lead  the 
meetings  and  discussions  be  created; 
questions  asked  and  answered.  He 
should  be  encouraged  into  the  best 
possible  companionship  by  raising  the 
standard  of  the  entire  newsboy  body. 

Let  us  nationalize,  yet  international¬ 
ize,  a  movement  through  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement,  the  educa¬ 
tion,  the  protection,  and  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  newsboys  of  every 
town  in  America.  Let  us  get  behind  an 
international  movement  that  will  put 
homes  for  them  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  Permanent  summer  camps, 
where  they  can  fish  and  swim  in  cool, 
clean  water  and  bask  in  the  pure  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  Give  the  Chautauqua  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  brighten  their  busi¬ 
ness  intellect. 


Ray  Woltz,  of  Chicago,  was  one  of 
the  three  men  who  arranged  the  first 
national  advertising  men’s  convention  in 
the  Windy  CMty,  thirteen  years  ago. 
There  were  just  thirty  delegates  pres¬ 
ent.  For  two  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Chicago  Ad  Men’s  Club,  and  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  sergcant-at-arms  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.  for  life. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  “Lucas  Paint,”  322 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will 
place  their  advertising  through  Wood¬ 
wards,  Inc.,  900  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


John  F.  Murray  .Advertising  .Agency, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  A'ork  city,  is  re¬ 
newing  contracts  for  the  fall  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Wyether  Chemical  Co.,  medi¬ 
cal,  17  Battery  Place,  New  A’ork  city. 

N.  W.  .\yer  i!i  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  will  shortly 
start  an  advertising  campaign,  to  be 
placed  mostly  in  maga/ine.s,  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Roasters'  .Association.  The 
.same  agency  is  gathering  newspaper 
data  and  will  later  place  orders  for  a 
tryout  campaign  with  newspapers  in 
four  selected  towns  for  .1.  W.  Beard.sley’s 
Sons,  “Beardsley’s  Shredded  Codfish,” 
474  Greenwich  ^treot,  .New  A'ork  city. 

Thompson-Carroll  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  is  rn.aking  3,000-line,  one-year 
contracts  with  a  few  Southern  news¬ 
papers,  for  the  .Miller  Rubber  Co., 
.Akron,  O. 


E.  E.  Vreeland,  344  West  38th  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  orders  to 
some  newspapers  in  large  cities  for 
Torrey  &  Co.,  bankers,  stock  of  Clyde 
.Motor  Truck  Company,  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York  city. 


H.  E.  Lesiin  -Advertising  .Agency,  440 
Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York  City,  will 
shortly  start  a  general  campaign  in 
17,000  newspapers  for  a  combination  of 
railroads  and  for  the  associated  rail- 
road.s. 


Con.solidoted  Film  Company,  204  West 
146th  Street,  New  York  city,  is  tran.sfer- 
ling  its  adverti.sing  to  Lee-Jones  .Ad- 
verti.sing  Agency,  Republic  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Delmonico,  Wallace  &  Cutler,  1  Madi- 
.son  .Avenue,  New  York  city,  are  sending- 
out  copy  to  some  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  for  the  D.  &  C.  Di.stributing  Co., 
“D.  &  C.’i  flour.  Bush  Terminal,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


Messengale  .Advertising  .Agency,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  is  placing  5,000  lines  for  one 
year  for  the  Sweet  ‘Dreams  Company, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Ferry-Hanly-Schott  is  making  out  a 
1.272-line  .schedule  with  a  few  South¬ 
ern  papers  for  the  Nonspi  Company. 


Mahin  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  sending  out  2,000  lines,  one  year, 
to  a  .selected  list  of  papers  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  .Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 


P.  F.  O’Keefe  is  placing  3,000  lines, 
.six  months,  with  a  large  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Winchester  Company. 


Dunlap-W’ard,  Chicago,  111.,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  6,000  lines,  one  year,  to  a  few 
papers  for  the  Grant  Motor  Car  Cor¬ 
poration,  Findlay,  O. 


The  Beers  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Havana  and  New  York,  is  placing  re¬ 
newals  for  the  advertising  of  “Alpha 
Cement,”  in  a  large  Spanish  daily  of 
Havana.  Copy  runs  once  a  week,  eight 
inches,  or  two  columns,  with  twelve 
changes,  and  will  continue  for  thirty- 
three  weeks. 


DEM  BOYS 

The  near  Katzen jammer  Page. 
A  whole  Comic  Supplement  in 
itself.  Humor  of  the  rip-roaring 
kind  that  hits  everybody’s  funny 
bone.  Action  all  the  time. 

Supplied  in  mats,  20  or  21 
inches.  Black  or  four  colors ;  or 
in  Printed  Parts. 

Send  for  proofs. 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
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RAILROADS  OF  U.  S.  JOIN  IN  CO-OPERATIVE 

AD  CAMPAIGN  IN  17,500  NEWSPAPERS 


Appeal  to  Court  of  Public  Opinion  Through  Advertising  Columns  of 
Every  Newspaper  in  Country  Against  Threatened  Strike  of 
Train  Service  Brotherhoods — Will  Take  Three  W  eeks  to 
Place  Ads, Which  are  Handled  hy  Nine  Agencies. 


six  months  of  publicity 
"campaigning’’  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  papers  throughout  the 
country  against  the  threat  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  strike  of  conductors,  engineers, 
firemen,  and  brakemen  for  higher 
wages,  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  now  making  their  appeal  to 
the  court  of  public  opinion  through  the 
advertising  columns;  and  this  appeal, 
in  the  extent  of  territory  covered  and 
the  number  of  newspapers  used,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  ever  yet  undertaken. 

The  railroads  are  placing  this  ad¬ 
vertising  in  every  paper  in  the  1,'nited 
States,  both  daily  and  weekly,  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  general  news— 
which  means  aljout  3,000  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  about  14,500  weeklies,  or  a 
total  of  17,500  papers. 

It  is  a  cooperative  canii>aign — the 
largest  cooperative  effort  in  the  history 
of  advertising,  for  ijractieally  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  rej)re.senting  a 
total  of  250,000  miles  of  railway  line.s, 
have  joined  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
this  (-arnpaign,  and  have  agreed  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  advertising  pro  rata, 
each  according  to  its  earnings. 

Nmv  I'ltrx'KnKNT  i.n'  uailway  AOvratrisiNc. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that 
every  newspaper  in  the  l.'nit'-d  States 
hits  Im'cii  used  for  the  iniblication  of 
the  .same  adverti.st'ment.  The  eampaigr 
is  doubly  significant,  furthermore,  in 
that  it  is  the  first  in  which  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  land  have  joined  nation¬ 
ally,  and  in  that  it  establishes  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  national  (■ooperative  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  when 
they  have  something  to  say  to  the 
whole  country.  Undoubtedly  't  is  only 
the  l.eginning,  and  the  railways  are 
likely  to  go  into  cooperative  national 
advt  rti.sing  more  and  more  in  th  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  campaign  was  started  in  some 
of  the  larger  city  dailies  last  Monday, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  oi  two 
weeks  all  the  daily  papers  will  have 
printed  the  same  adverti.sement.  The 
space  used  in  every  daily  paper  is  the 
.same,  sixty  inches,  in  the  shape  of  a 
display  of  fifteen  inches  on  four  column.s. 
In  the  weekly  papers  the  same  total 
amount  of  space  will  be  used,  Ijut  it 
will  le  divided  between  two  different 
adverti.«ements;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
1'  will  take  about  three  weeks  to  se¬ 
cure  in.sertion  of  both  ads  in  all  the 
country  weeklies. 

"FEPERAI.  INCl.'lRY  OK  STIUKE.t” 

In  the  copy,  which  is  headed  ’’l''eder- 
al  Inquiry  or  Kailroad  Strike?”  the 
railroads  set  forth  that  "faced  by  de¬ 
mands  from  the  conductors,  engineers, 
hninien,  and  brakemen  that  would  im¬ 
pose  on  the  country  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  in  transportation  costs  of  3100,000- 
000  a  year,  the  railroads  propose  that 
this  wage  problem  be  settled  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  impartial  Federal  tribunal.” 

The  advertisement  says  that  there 
are  no  differences  with  these  empT'yees, 
"wh'-se  efiicient  service  Is  acknowledg¬ 
ed.”  that  could  not  be  considered  fair¬ 
ly  and  decided  justly  by  such  a  pub¬ 
lic  1  ody.  It  q-iot:..s  the  formal  pro- 
posfd  from  the  roads  to  the  employees 
to  submit  the  wage  controversy  to  the 


laierstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  to 
f  ettle  it  by  arbitration  in  accordance 
wit’a  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
(The  Newlands  act),  and  relates  that 
"h  aders  of  the  train  service  brother¬ 
hoods.  at  the  joint  conference  held  in 
New  York  June  1  to  15,  refused  the 
offer  of  the  railroads  to  submit  the 
issue  to  arbitration  or  Federal  review, 
atid  the  employees  are  now  voting  on 
the  question  whether  authority  shall 
be  given  these  leaders  to  declare  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  strike.” 

Aftei  giving  reasons  why  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  (.’ommi.ssion  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  body  best  qualified  to  determine  the 
question  at  i.ssue  between  the  roads  and 
their  employees,  the  advertisement 
concludes:  "The  railroads  feel  that 
they  have  no  right  to  grant  a  wage 
preferiiient  of  $100,000,000  a  year  to 
these  employees,  now  highly  paid  and 
con.stiiuting  only  one-fifth  of  all  the 
employees,  without  a  clear  mandate 
from  a  public  tribunal  that  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  merits  of  the  case  after  a 
review  of  all  the  facts.  The  single  is¬ 
sue  btfore  the  country  is  whether  this 
contreversy  is  to  be  settled  by  an  im- 
r>artia'  (lovernment  inquiry  or  by  in- 
flu.strial  warfare.” 

THE  N\T10NAI.  OONFEKENf'K  (X)MMITTEE. 

The  adverti.se;nent  is  signed  by  the 
National  Conference  ('ommittee  of  the 
r.ailvays,  which  is  conducting  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  all  the  roads.  That  commit¬ 
tee  is  made  up  of  the  following  rail¬ 
way  officers:  Elisha  T.ee  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  chairman;  P.  H. 
Albright,  general  manager,  Atlantic 
Coa-st  Line;  L.  W.  Baldwin,  general 
manager.  Central  of  Georgia;  C.  L. 
Bardo,  general  manager.  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  E.  H.  Coap- 
man,  vice-pre.sident.  Southern  Railway; 
S.  E  Cotter,  general  manager,  Wa¬ 
bash  ;  P.  E.  Crowley,  assistant  vice- 
president,  New  York  Central;  G.  H. 
Emerson,  general  manager.  Great 
Northern;  C.  H.  Ewing,  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  E.  W. 
Grice,  general  .superintendent  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  A.  S. 
Greig,  assistant  to  receivers,  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco;  C.  W.  Kouns,  gener¬ 
al  manager,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Ff';  H.  W.  McMaster,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie;  N.  D. 
Maher,  vice-president,  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern;  .Tames  Russell,  general  manager, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  A.  M.  Schoyer, 
resident  vice-president,  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West;  W.  L.  Seddon,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Sea  Board  Air  Lines;  A.  J.  Stone 
vice-president,  Erie  Railroad,  and  G. 
S.  Wald,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  Sunset  Central  Lines. 

The  National  Conference  Committet? 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  this  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  advertifring  columns  of  the 
newspapers  by  the  publicity  men  of 
the  railways.  The  copy  was  outlined 
and  in  good  part  written  by  Frank  H. 
Fayant,  publicity  agent  of  the  Eastern 
roads,  who  also  has  had  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  placing  of  the  ads. 

HANDLED  BY  NINE  AGENCIES. 

The  detailed  work  of  handling  the 
campaign  has  been  entrusted  to  nine 
advertising  agencies,  four  in  the  Elast, 
three  in  the  West,  and  two  in  the 


BLUE  TAG  SECTION  HAS 
AGAIN  BEEN  AMENDED 


Now  Meets  in  Part,  if  Not  'Wholly,  Ob¬ 
jection  of  Publishers  to  Present  Policy 
of  Sending  Second-class  Mail  Matter 
by  Freight  Trains  Unfair  Discrimin¬ 
ation  Avoided. 

Washington,  U.  C.,  June  28. — Section 
7  of  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill, 
commonly  known  as  the  "blue  tag”  pro¬ 
vision,  which  enlarges  the  present  pol¬ 
icy  of  sending  second-class  mail  matter 
by  freight  trains,  has  been  so  amended 
by  the  Senate  as  to  meet  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  the  opposition  of  publishers. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Ashurst,  of 
.Arizona  to  strike  Section  7  from  the  bill 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  25  to  39.  Senator 
Ashurst  led  the  opposition  to  Section  7 
and  made  two  speeches  upon  his  motion 
to  strike  the  section  from  the  bill.  Sena¬ 
tor  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  had  these 
words  added  to  Section  7,  as  it  appeared 
originally: 

’’-But  no  publication  shall  be  sent  by 
freight  if  such  methods  of  transportation 
results  in  unfair  discrimination  or  in 
the  undue  delay  of  the  delivery  of  such 
publication  at  its  destination.” 

Senator  Iaj  Follette,  himself  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  offered  the  court  provision  which 
provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Dep'^rtment  to  the  United  States 
('ourt  of  Appeals  of  the  Circuit  within 
which  the  complaining  publication  is 
issued. 

SECTION  SEVEN  AS  AMENDED. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  will  now  go  to 
conference,  and  still  further  changes  and 
modifications  of  it  may  be  made  by  the 
conferrees.  The  section  as  It  now  stands 
in  the  Post  Office  bill  reads  as  follows; 

"Section  7:  That  so  much  of  section 
one  of  the  ’Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  .service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  and  for  other  purposes,’  ap¬ 
proved  August  24,  1912,  which  provides 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  shall 
not  extend  or  enlarge  its  present  policy 
of  .sending  second-class  matter  by 
freight  trains.  Is  hereby  repealed,  but 
no  publication  shall  be  sent  by  freight 
if  such  method  of  transportation  results 
in  unfair  discrimination  or  In  the  undue 
delay  of  the  delivery  of  such  publication 
at  its  destination. 

"Provided,  that  whenever  the  owner 
of  any  publication  required  by  an  order 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  be 
transmitted  by  freight  shall  feel  him¬ 
self  injured  or  discriminated  against 


South,  as  follows:  H.  E.  Lesan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Albert  Frank  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
of  New  York;  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
Company;  the  Cecil  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Johnson-Dallis 
Company,  .\tlanta;  Sales  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Nichols-Finn  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Txiuis. 

The  plates  and  mats  were  made  by 
the  American  Press  Association  and 
were  distributed  to  the  newspapers  by 
the  various  branches  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 

No  trade  papers  or  class  papers  have 
been  used  for  this  campaign,  and  no 
magazines.  The  railroads  felt  that  they 
could  not  make  use  of  any  publications 
except  the  newspapers  because  they 
wanted  to  get  quick  publication,  and 
because  It  might  be  necessary  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  copy  to  revision  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment 


R.  McC.  Scbields  Coes  to  the  Front 

R.  McC.  Schlelds,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  city,  is  with  his  regiment,  the 
Seventh,  of  New  York  city,  on  the 
Mexican  border.  Mr.  Schields  has  b<  en 
living  in  New  York  for  some  .time,  his 


R.  McC.  Schields. 


original  home  being  in  Illinois.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  a  pleasant  surprise 
from  his  companion  members  of  the 
(’aswell  Club  on  Saturday  last.  Theo¬ 
dore  Palmer  Seymour,  president  of  the 
Club,  also  assisteint  publisher  of  the 
New  i'ork  Evening  Post,  and  Porter 
Caruthers,  secretary  of  the  Caswell 
Club,  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  presented 
Mr.  Schields  with  a  beautiful  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  made  in  the  form  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem. 


he  may  apply  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard; 
that  upon  such  application  being  duly 
filed  in  writing,  the  order  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  to  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  such  publication  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  owner  of  such  publica¬ 
tion  shall  have  full  opportunity  for  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  before  said  depart¬ 
ment.  The  testimony  in  such  hearing  or 
proceeding  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  filed  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
prior  to  entering  an  order  upon  such 
hearing. 

GIVES  right  of  appeal. 

"That  upon  such  hearing  if  the  Post 
Office  Department  decides  adversely  to 
the  contention  of  the  publisher,  such 
publisher  shall  have  the  right,  within 
the  period  of  ten  days,  after  the  date 
of  the  order  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  made  upon  such  hearing  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  circuit  within  which  such  periodi¬ 
cal  is  published,  for  a  review  of  such 
order  by  said  Court  of  Appeals  by  filing 
in  the  court  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  pe- 
tion  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  thereupon 
the  said  department  forthwith  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  a  transcript 
of  the  testimony  and  the  record.  Upon 
the  filing  of  the  transcript  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm,  set 
aside  or  modify  the  order  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  to  af¬ 
firm,  set  aside  or  modify  such  orders 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  shall  be 
exclusive.” 
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NEWSPAPER  CO-OPERATION  DISCUSSED 

BY  FAUST,  BUXTON,  AND  THOMSON 


Tuesday — Afternoon  Session 

MK.  LAKAYKTTE  YOITNG,  CHAIK- 
MAN:  Kor  the  Ijeneflt  of  those  who  were 
not  here  this  morning',  we  had  a  session 
devoted  entirely  to  one  subject,  “Adver¬ 
tising  fleanliness.”  This  afternoon  we 
liave  another  entirely  new  subject,  the 
sul)ject  of  "Newspaper  Cooperation.” 
I  have  felt,  and  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  newspaper  department  have  felt, 
that  it  would  mean  more  business  for 
all  newspapers  here  represented;  conse- 
<iuently,  we  have  a  representative  from 
the  agencies;  one  from  the  newspapers 
and  another  representative  who  repre¬ 
sents  all  new.spapers,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
the  A.  M.  P.  A. 

The  first  speaker  this  afternoon  is 
Mr.  Paul  Faust,  representing  Mallory, 
.Mitchell  &  Faust,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Faust 
is  of  the  younger  generation  of  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  has  served  his  term  as  a 
newspaper  advertising  man,  comes  from 
Iowa,  a  really  great  State,  now  resides 
in  Chicago,  served  a  term,  a  long  term, 
finite  a  sentence,  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
and  alter  that  went  into  business  for 
him.sclf,  but  Mr.  Faust  is  one  of  the 
serious-minded,  industrious,  able  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  this  country.  He  con¬ 
siders  advertising  as  a  business  and 
works  at  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  mistakes  that  news- 
l)aper  men  make  is  that  they  are  apt 
to  forget  the  other  man’s  point  of  view. 
A  newspaper  man  sitting  alone  in  his 
otticp  and  receiving  mail  from  agents 
around  the  country  and  their  special  re¬ 
quests  and  their  special  ideas,  is  apt  to 
•say,  “Oh,  that  is  some  more  of  their 
graft,”  hut  you  must  remember  that 
they  l  ave  their  own  point  of  view  rep¬ 
resenting  their  clients;  and  this  after¬ 
noon  we  are  asking  Mr.  Faust  to  give 
you  the  agency  viewpoint  of  what 
new.spapers  .should  give  in  the  way  ef 
legitimate  cooperation. 

He  will  then  be  followed  by  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton,  a  newspaper  man  who  has  made  a 
great  research  on  this  subject.  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  Paul  E. 
Faust,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  I  know  that  what  he 
says  will  have  value  for  your  thought¬ 
ful  attention. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  “Newspaper 
Cooperation,”  Mr.  Faust  .said,  in  part: 

For  Cottperation  to  be  Intelliffently  eonsid- 
ered.  or  for  CotVperatlon  to  be  dispnaaionatf'ly 
vi('weil  anil  (liaeuaaeil,  it  cannot  be  ileflneil  aa 
many  [leople  have  ileflncil  it. 

Trade  papers  have  oalleil  It  graft.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  called  It  a  new  way  of  cutting 
ratiei.  Some  ailvertiscrs  have  regarded  it  as  a 
“free  lunch.’’ 

If  Cotireration  is  any  of  these  tilings.  It  can¬ 
not  (■ndure.  If  It  Is  none  of  these  things,  what 
Is  It,  and  why  Is  It  necessary? 

'Pliere  must  be  merit  in  it  or  some  of  the 
most  ethical,  intelligent,  and  far-sighteil  news- 
paiK-r  publishers  in  this  country  would  not  ad¬ 
vocate  (h)iVi:eratl<>n  wltii  advertisers  so  positive¬ 
ly  ;  neither  would  they  continue  the  service  tliat 
they  are  now  rendering  so  enthusiastically. 

We  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  misuse  of 
tile  word  C’oOp<“ration.  It  lias  been  misused. 
We  are  concerneil  with  -the  legitimate  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  service  from  the  publisher  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  whiuh  must  be  based  (1)  on  Uie  self- 
interest  of  the  publisher;  (2)  on  helping  the 
advertiser  to  siK'ceed  so  that  he  is  periietuated 
as  a  customer  of  tlie  publisher. 

(X)-OPMU.VPIOX,  A'S  WE  VIEW  IT,  I.S  MEll- 
OUAXItlHING  AID  OR  MBRCHANDISrNG 
SERVIOE.  IT  IS  NOT  THE  ACTUAL  SAIAC 
OF  G<KH>S,  BI:T,  RATirEIU,  IIBLI’IXG  ’TO  OR¬ 
GANIZE  A  MutllKFrr  SO  THAT  SBIXIXG  IS 
SlMl’LIFIBI)  TO  THE  DEALER  AND  TO  ’THE 
CONSITilHR. 

IVrliaps  the  most  general  attitude  of  the 
newspuiier  publisher  tiiwards  a  service  to  the 
foreign  advertiser  is  the  objection  to  doing 
anything  beyoml  the  publication  of  a  good 
newsi>a|ier,  delivering  It  regularly  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  giving  the  advertiser  a  fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  circulation  for  the  rate  chargeil. 


If  a  I  iililisher  believes  in  publishing  ninvs 
only,  lie  is  likely  to  lind  liiniself  very  niiicli 
alone  In  a  vlewisiint  a  good  many  years  old. 

This  is  iH'caiisi'  llie  new-spa|S‘r  la  constantly 
bi'coming  more  tlian  a  imrveyor  of  news.  News 
oan  pr«|S'rly  lie  deliiHsl  as  "daily  hapiieiiings.” 
If  a  newsp.i|ier  to-duy  were  limited  to  that,  it 
would  Im'  dis'ldely  restricted  in  its  sisipe.  Piib- 
lishers  have  found  that  news,  as  such,  dis's 
not  interest  100  is‘r  cent,  of  the  peojile.  So 
that  for  the  newspaper  to  lie  of  universal  or 
100  l>er  cent,  interest,  something  more  than 
news  had  to  lie  printisl. 

In  many  metropulitan  dallies  there  an-  ac¬ 
cordingly  various  features,  siicli  as  editorial 
pages,  fashion  departments.  Isiiiseholii  pages, 
aiitonioldle  sections,  real  estate  sections,  bisik 
review  .si-ctions,  magazine  suiiplemimts.  plsito- 
gravure  pages,  ismiic  supplenieiits.  and  so  on. 
'Fhese  are  all  variously  valiitMl  for  their  infor¬ 
mation.  entertainment,  and  for  the  attraction 
and  liolding  of  siitiscriptions. 

In  a  nutshell,  tin*  publication  of  news  alone 
is  not  enoiigli  and  there  has  to  lie  aihled  liter¬ 
ary  nierelmndl.s<>  to  keeii  pace  with  the  coiniie- 
tltlon  from  otlicr  publications  and  periodicals, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Twenty  years  ago  newsiiaiier  piiblisliers  would 
liave  viewed  tlie  present-day  newspaper  as  be¬ 
ing  Just  as  iinethical  ns  many  of  them  call  mis¬ 
understood  “CobiK'ration’’  iinelhical  to-day. 

Tlie  fact  is,  tlic  news|inper  husiness  is  lievel- 
oping.  Tlie  iHiint  of  view  ten  years  ago.  or 
even  live  .vears  ago.  must  be  revised  if  tlie  news¬ 
paper  is  going  to  keep  up  with  literary  comiie- 
lltion  and  finally  with  advertising  comiH-tlt.ion. 

Wlien  tile  newspiaiier  elected  to  carry  adver¬ 
tising.  tile  newsitaper  assumed  a  responsiiiility 
to  the  advertiser  as  well  as  the  subscrlts-r.  The 
publlslier  cannot  long  prosper  ahil  take  money 
from  tlie  siibscrilKT  or  the  advertiser  wiilioiit 
giving  ultimate  satisfaction  to  Isitli. 

In  the  past,  publishers  have  feit  that  tlicir 
responsibility  ternilnatiol  with  printing  tlie  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  tile  advertiser.  ’Tills  was  well 
enough  until  it  was  found  that  In  an  alarming 
number  of  Instances  advertising  contracts  pub¬ 
lished  under  tlHisi*  circumstances,  iirobahly 
would  not  be  reiiewisl  at  their  expiration. 

It  has  finally  develojied  with  ohse-rvlng  pub¬ 
lishers  tliat  It  is  a  far-siglited  policy  to  concern 
themselvi's  in  the  real  success  of  the  advertiser 
for  the  purely  stdfish  newspajier  reasem  tliat  in 
so  doing  tliey  could  renew  business  and  in- 
creas«“  business  at  less  ex|iense  than  they  could 
possibly  kc<‘p  iti;  tlieir  revenues  by  getting  a 
mw  croji  of  foreign  advertisers  every  year. 

We  conic,  tlicn,  to  tlie  point  that  if  the  news- 
[laper  advertiser  succetsis.  he  renews  his  con¬ 
tract  and  perhaiis  increases  his  apiiropriatlon. 
If  he  fails,  it  Is  one  more  black  eye  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  one  more  advertiser  delivered 
to  tlie  magazines  or  to  the  lilllisiards,  or  to  tlie 
agricultural  paiK'rs,  one  more  lilow  to  tlie  efil- 
cacy  of  newspa|ier  advertising. 

If  wc  admit  tlie  triitii,  w-e  must  start  with  tlie 
(HiwiT  of  tlie  ncwspaiHT  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  newspaisT 
which  markets  tls-  millions  of  dollars  of  mer- 
chanilisi*  for  the  lilg  retail  stores  of  America  Is 
the  most  iiowerfiil  local  selling  medium  we  have. 
It  works  tile  ipiickcst.  And  we  have  liocumentary 
proof,  in  sales  and  siiiiscription  records,  of  the 
niimlKT  of  iiersons  it  actuiilly-  reaclii-s. 

Contrast  the  two  opportunities  for  n-sults  from 
news|ia|mr  advertising.  With  the  department 
store  tliey  are  almost  100  per  cent,  perfect.  Wltli 
tlie  foreign  advertiser  they  may  lie  almost  100 
Iier  cent.  ImiHTfect. 

Now  you  may  say  tliat  tills  is  no  husiness  of 
the  newspaper  publisher.  You  may  say  that  tills  is 
no  concern  of  anyone  liut  the  foreign  advertiser. 

Well  enough.  If  you  are  prepartsl  to  do  without 
tlie  revenue  tliat  can  he  yours  for  reacliing  out  a 
reasonalily  helping  hand. 

Tills  “lielidng  hand,’’  ns  stated  in  our  defini¬ 
tion,  does  not  mean  selling  goods. 

The  fact  to  is;  looked  in  the  face  is  that  in 
successful  advertising  the  consumer,  tlie  sales¬ 
man,  and  the  dealer  are  of  almost  equal  imisir- 
tance.  It  Is  not  enough  that  advertising  ri-aches 
the  ninxiiniim  niiiiils^r  of  consumers  in  any  lo¬ 
cality. 

A  niimlier  of  Journals  have  given  sfiecial  at¬ 
tention  to  foods.  So  that  any  kind  of  attractive 
mall  offer  in  connection  wiUi  food  products  ad¬ 
vertising  will  show  Immediate  exiiresslon  of  In¬ 
terest  liy  traced- result  resismses  from  the  renders 
of  these  publications. 

W’e  iK-rhaps  have  not  yet  analyzed  the  full 
significance  of  all  this,  but  it  g«i»>s  to  show 
that  as  you  educate  the  consumer  you  stimulate 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


TUESDAY  MORNING  NEWS- 
PAPER  DEPARTMENTAL 

(Concluded  from  page  i2) 

MK.  HENTHOHN:  1  just  want  to  say 
in  corroboration  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indianapolis  has  said  that  the 
effect  of  vigilance  work  in  one  town  on 
business,  in  other  towns  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  We  had  occasion  with  one  of  the 
raincoat  companies  in  Louisville — the 
t.Vown  ilaincoat  Company — where  they 
said  they  operated  a  group  of  stores 
over  the  country,  and  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
cepted  their  copy  without  any  limita¬ 
tions.  Well,  we  sent  to  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  and  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  if  they  could  supply  any,  and 
we  also  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mittee  as  the  man  claimed  he  made  a 
purchase  there.  This  was  after  the 
Claflin  matter.  The  Claflin  man  put  his 
sign  down  in  lAiuisville  in  15  minutes  be¬ 
cause  he  had  already  been  fined  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  but  W’e  had  to  remind  him 
that  we  were  aware  of  the  action  that 
had  been  taken  against  ftim  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  that  some  other  action  'W’ould 
be  taken  against  him  in  Louisville  if 
he  didn’t  take  his  .sign  down.  So  while 
we  were  there,  he  went  out  and  took 
his  sign  down,  but  after  that  he  adver¬ 
tised  a  ten  thou.sand  dollar  purchase 
from  a  Philadelphia  concern  and  we 
.sent  to  Philadelphia  and  also  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee  and  we  got 
back  some  reports  on  that  proposition, 
which  .showed  that  this  corporation  of 
which  the  Louisville  store  was  one  of 
the  chain,  purchased  from  this  Phila¬ 
delphia  concern,  in  a  year’s  time,  eight 
thousand  dollar.s’  worth  of  goods,  and 
that  in  this  particular  transaction  a 
purchase  was  made  of  something  like 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  divided,  I 
think,  among  four  or  five  or  six  differ¬ 
ent  .stores.  All  we  did  was  simply  to 
walk  in  and  lay  before  him  the  written 
report  that  we  had  and  ask  him  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  didn’t  an- 
sw’er  us,  but  he  walked  out  and  pulled 
his  signs  out  of  the  window.  Now,  that 
is  simply  an  effect  that  we  were  able 
to  bring  about  in  Louisville  as  a  result 
of  what  Indianapolis  had  already  done. 
That  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  vigi¬ 
lance  work  in  other  cities  and  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  will  make  on  dishonest 
advertisers  in  your  own  towns  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  work  that  has  already  been 
done.  We  had  no  trouble  with  this 
man  in  I..ouisville  because  the  work  in 
Indianapolis  had  already  paved  the  way 
for  our  action.  We  h&d  one  man  there 
that  we  had  to  pro.secute  and  we  secur¬ 
ed  a  conviction  again.st  him,  but  that 
was  the  only  prosecution  that  we  have 
had  to  undertake  there  in  two  years. 
We  have  always  been  able  by  moral 
persuasion  or  a  di.splay  of  .strength  or 
persuasion  or  a  display  of  strength  or 
that  we  wanted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  another 
meeting  at  two  o’clock,  .so  I  am  going 
to  declare  this  meeting  adjourned. 


Form  State  Ad  Club  in  Kentucky 
The  A.ssociated  Advertising  Club  .of 
Kentucky  has  been  organized  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  adverti.sing  clubs  of  lAiuis- 
ville  and  Lexington.  Robert  Montgom¬ 
ery,  of  lAiuisville,  was  elected  tempo¬ 
rary  president,  and  Mack  C.  Williams 
temiKirary  .secretary.  Committees  from 
the  Louisville  and  I.iexington  clubs  were 
appointed  to  organize  clubs  in  other 
cities  of  the  State.  The  temporary 
president  and  .secretary  were  named  as 
a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-law.s,  which  will  lx*  considered  at  a 
convention  to  be  called  by  the  tempo¬ 
rary  officers. 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Net  Paid  84,036 

8  Centi  Per  Line  Flat 

The  Pitbbiirg  Leader 

This  U  the  paper  that  carries  your  mes¬ 
sage  Into  the  homes  of  the  people  that 
create  and  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  this  In¬ 
dustrious  and  prosperous  community.  In 
the  first  four  months  of  1016  the  liCader 
carried  4,170,848  lines  of  adrertlsing,  a 
gain  of  351,500  lines  over  the  same  period 
of  1015. 

W.  E.  MOFFETT, 
Advertiaina;  Manac^r. 


In  Philadelphia 

111%  Gain 

In  Advertising 
In  May 

In  May  the  Evening  Telegraph 
gained  345,424  agate  lines  of  hard 
advertising — a  gain  of  111%  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  same  month  last  year. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
’’The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Forrign  Advirtising  Rtprtsintativit 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
jjo  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 

Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
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.SO 


92,330 

lines  of  advertising  GAINED  for  the 
week  ending  June  3d  over  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1915. 

6,118 

more  lines  than  the  gain  of  any  other 
Detroit  newspaper. 

Advertisers  know  why. 


iDetroit  Jfree 

"MicMgan'i  Oreatett  Newipaptr" 
VERREE  A  i  F«r*iga  I  New  Tark 

CONKLIN  (  ReprewaUtWee  I  Ckkif* 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


PLENTY  OF 

MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 

Tbat'e  tbe  altuatloD  Id 
PITTSBIIRGII.  PA.. 

EverTlMxly  Biixy. 

C.A7.ETTK  TIMES 
CIIRONICl.E  TEI.EGRAPH 
Have  the  laraeat  dreiilatlon. 
Combination  Hate.  Itaity  90e  a  lino. 
Combination  Hate,  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  99%e  a  Dine 
For  further  informatinn  write 


rrhan  E.  Dive.  F.  A.  Mgr..  I*kh..  Pa. 
J.C.  Wilberding  1.  M.  Branham  Co.  R.  J.  BWwell  C^. 
225  FilA  Ave.  nflaBer'sBUg.,  Clacaao  742  MarkceSt. 
New  York  Qwinical  Bldg..  St.  Louie,  Saa  Ftanoicc 


Yoa  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

t.  cer  O.  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

lfi3KtHAN.’”°..150,000 


®ljr 

ptteburg  Stapatrlj 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 

advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORU-PAKSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

Tha  Timea-Leader  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  New  Haven,  Conn.,  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  which  opened  its  books  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa. 
The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicago  St.  I.*iila 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

guarantees  and  stands  back  of 
every  advertisement  it  pub¬ 
lishes. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO, 

New  York  Chicago  Bocton  Detroit 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

[I7*d«r  thU  captton  we  ehatt  print,  each  week, 
letters  from  our  readers  on  eubiecte  of  interest 
eonnected  with  newspaper  publlehing  and  adver- 
lieing.  Any  publisher  who  desires  kelp  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has  pronounced 
views  O'!  any  subject  connected  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  IVe 
ore  confident  Ikat  Much  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our  read- 
ere. — Ed.] 


New  York,  June  28,  1916. 
Tub  Eiiitob  and  Pubusher; 

KeTil<>wing  tlie  National  OonventionB,  Thb 
Editor  and  I’ubliriikr  last  week  preillcteil  Uie 
decline  and  fall  of  Uie  speelal  writer  with  the 
big  reputation.  The  ground  was  taken  that 
regular  staff  iwn  covered  the  news  so  well  tliat 
tliey  left  no  room  for  the  special  writers. 

I  cannot  quite  agis'e  with  this  vtew.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  the  regular  editorial 
cartoonists  of  the  country  are  doing  such  go<Hl 
Work  for  their  individual  papers  that  there  is 
no  need  for  tlie  syndicated  cartoons  and  comic 
strips. 

The  Washington  correspondent  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff  man  cover  a  National  UonvenUon  for 
Its  news  asiiects.  They  do  a  much  better  job 
at  getting  and  reporting  the  news  Uian  any 
siieeial  writer  possibly  could.  The  special  writ¬ 
ers,  like  Blythe,  Bryan,  Cobb,  and  William 
.Vilen  White,  do  not  write  news. .  They  do  not 
eoinpi'te  with  staff  men.  They  write  analysis, 
color,  humor,  human  Interest.  To  say  that 
siM-h  men  do  not  add  to  tlie  readability  of  any 
laper's  convention  service  Is  wrong.  They  add 
a  very  great  deal,  and  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  In  future  years.  Editors  are  wise.  They 
know  what  sells  piapers. 

The  staff  poilltical  writers  should  not  feel 
that  the  special  writers  are  competing  for  their 
bread  and  butter.  The  special  men  could  never 
displace  the  regulars. 

You  remark  that  Mr.  Bryan's  analytical  cor- 
r«>s|>oiideuce  did  not  get  over  this  year  as  In 
1912.  Let  me  remind  you  Uiat  the  1912  con¬ 
ventions  were  two  magnificent  battles,  affording 
wonderful  opiiortunlties  to  an  analytical  writer, 
while  this  year's  conventions  were  about  as 
exciting  as  a  series  of  fixed  wrestling  matches. 

Virgil  V.  McNltt. 


Oreeiisboro  Dally  Record, 

June  2Gtb,  1916. 
I'liK  Editor  and  I*uiii.isiier  : 

rardon  us  for  overlooking  the  enclosed  bill. 
We  Icrewlth  enclose  pay  for  the  Journal  which 
we  would  not  tie  without  for  its  weight  iii 
gold.  It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers  to  know  that  a  newsiwpor  can  really  in¬ 
crease  In  circulation  to  a  great  extent  without 
premiums  or  voting  contests.  Since  the  new 
owners  of  this  paper  took  charge  and  made  it 
an  exceedingly  attractive  newspaper,  with  the 
Associated  I’ress  Uispatchos,  State  news,  and 
home  news,  we  have  added  nearly  1,600  new 
sttbscrltxTB,  and  this  in  tlic  short  time  of  Dine 
weeks.  No  premiums  were  offered  and  no  vot¬ 
ing  contests  held.  We  really  hcdlcve  that  this 
is  a  record  tinc-qualUsl  by  any  othex  paper  In  tlm 
Seiutli  the  slxe  of  Greeuisboro.  a  city  of  nc^arly 
Sti.lKlo  isMiple,  and  we  would  like  to  know  of  the 
circulation  manager  who  has  ever  iMjiialled  this 
Increase  without  some  side  line.  We  se'curtid 
■Hie  siibscrlliers  through  me-rtt.  by  merely  show¬ 
ing  that  we  are  Issuing  a  complete  afternoon 
pajier,  sending  out  clean,  genteel  solicitors,  and 
liy  the  us«*  of  sample  copies. 

(.Signed)  The  Greensboro  Dally  I/cdger, 

By  iJeorge  R.  Crater. 

N .  E.  A.  Indorses  Simplified  Spelling 

The  cour.se  of  simplified  spelling  was 
endorsed  by  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  convention  held 
in  this  city.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  "The  National  Editorial 
.Association  in  session  at  New  York 
city,  June  19-24,  desiring  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Flducation  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and 
other  educational  organizations,  in  their 
efforts  to  accustom  the  general  public 
to  the  use  of  simplified  spellings  in 
print,  expresses  approval  of  the  ‘Twelve 
Words’  in  use  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  since  1898,  as  follows: 
tho,  ultho,thru,  thruout,  thoro,  Ihoroly, 
thorofarc,  program,  Prolog,  catalog, 
decaJog,  pedagog. 

George  Schlosser,  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Editorial  As.sociation,  an¬ 
nounces  that  hi.s  organization  has 
adopted  the  indicated  spelling  of  these 
words  both  in  its  printed  matter  and 
correspondence.  It  recommends  similar 
action  by  individual  members  in  their 
newspapers. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  PRINTERS 

Why  Each  Blames  the  Other  for  Unsatis¬ 
factory  Results  from  Plates. 

M.  C.  Mantemach,  addressing  th* 
Graphic  Arts  Department  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention,  urged  cooperation 
between  the  photo-engraver  and  print¬ 
er.  He  said,  in  part: 

“When  results  from  printing  from 
plates  are  unsatisfactory,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  excuse  for  the  engraver  to  place 
the  responsibility  upon  the  printer,  as 
I'ot  understanding  how  to  handle  the 
fe'.igravings,  and  for  the  printer  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  by  declaring  that  the  plates 
were  made  too  fine  or  too  coarse  a 
.screen  for  the  character  of  the  work  in 
hand. 

"My  experience  has  shown  me  that 
iiKStead  of  the  plate  being  at  fault,  even 
when  the  fault  did  exist,  the  responsl- 
liility  was  usually  divided  into  almost 
feur  equal  parts:  the  engraving  might 
be  mechanically  Imperfect;  the  paper 
on  which  the  printer  was  attempting  to 
print  it  might  be  unsuited  to  the  type 
of  engraving  being  used;  the  ink  with 
which  he  was  trying  to  print  it  might 
either  be  too  thin,  too  heavy,  lacking 
in  spreading  powers,  or  not  having  the 
necessary  affinity  for  the  stock  on 
which  it  was  to  be  used;  and,  fourth, 
and  most  Important  of  all,  an  unskilled 
pressman. 

"No  engraver  worthy  of  the  name, 
or  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  should  undertake  to  turn  out  en¬ 
gravings  without  knowing  definitely 
their  ultimate  use.  In  our  establish¬ 
ment  it  is  a  rule  that  full  Information 
must  be  obtained  from  a  client  as  to 
just  what  use  he  Intends  to  make  of 
the  engravings  he  is  ordering.  We  even 
try  to  learn  what  kind  of  paper  he 
jiroposes  to  use.  We  even  go  so  far 
as  to  learn  who  is  going  to  print  them. 
And  our  experience  has  given  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
1  rinters  in  our  territory,  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  am  willing  to  confess  to 
you  that  if  a  client  told  us  a  certain 
engraving  was  going  to  Smith,  we 
would  not  dare  make  it  finer  than  133- 
line  screen,  and  if  he  said  it  was  going 
to  Jones,  we  would  probably  run  it 
uf  to  150-or  17.5-llne  screen. 

“I  lielieve  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
it  is  very  essential  for  the  interests  of 
the  graphic  arts  In  general  that  the 
engraver  and  the  printer  become  more 
closely  allied,  and  endeavor  to  eliminate 
the  fear  that  the  engraver  is  digging 
into  the  printer's  territory,  and  vice 
ver.sa.” 


CONCLUDING  THE 

GENERAL  SESSION 

(Concluded  from  page  12) 

A.  C.  W.  Our  organization  has  gone 
on  to  the  is-ness  of  an  established  in¬ 
stitution.” 

The  speakers  were:  Edward  M.  Hur¬ 
ley,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
"Cooperation  from  the  Government"; 
Wilbur  M.  Nesbit,  Chicago — Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents;  Edmond  B.  Osborne,  New¬ 
ark — Advertising  Specialty  Manufac- 
or  magazine  of  poster,  or  even  the  A. 
turers:  E.  T.  Meredith,  Des  Moines- 
Agricultural  Publishers;  Wm.  H.  Ukers, 
New  York — Business  Press:  Homer  J. 
Buckley,  Chicago — Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising;  Keuben  H.  Donnelley,  Chicago — 
Directory  Publishers:  P.  D.  Ovlatt, 
Rochester — Employing  Lithographers; 
H.  D.  Robbins.  New  York — ^Finanifial  Ad¬ 
vertisers;  Clyde  Oswald,  New  York- 
Graphic  Arts;  C.  Henry  Hathaway, 
New  York — Magazines;  Harry  Tipper, 
New  York — National  Advertisers;  Louis 
Wiley,  New  Y'ork — Newspapers;  Har- 


HIS  PAPER  SUSPENDED, 
EDITOR  IS  FUGITIVE 


“Soo”  Express  Office  Is  in  Hands  of  Mil. 
iiary  Guard  After  Censor's  Decision 
Following  Publication  of  Editorial 
Opposing  More  Recruiting  in  Canada— 
Publisher  Suffers  Personal  Violence. 

Toronto,  June  27. — Canadian  publi.sh- 
ers  are  reminded  that  they  must  walk 
warily.  Last  Friday’s  edition  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Express,  published  by 
C.  N.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  office,  and  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  was 
held  up  by  the  post  office  officials  at 
tlie  Soo,  pending  the  verdict  of  the 
Chief  Press  Censor  Pt  Ottawa.  That  of¬ 
ficial  visited  the  Soo  on  June  27,  and 
ordered  the  paper  suspended  for  three 
months.  The  ground  of  action  was 
that  the  paper  contained  an  article  in 
which  the  recruiting  of  any  more  Cana¬ 
dians  for  military  service  in  Europe  was 
deprecated. 

Mr.  Smith  has  issued  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  matter,  in  which 
he  says:  "With  reference  to  the  peace 
article  which  appeared  in  this  issue,  I 
have  to  say  that  it  was  written  from  an 
impelling  sense  as  a  Canadian,  and  we 
feel  that  we  did  no  more  than  give 
\oice  to  the  things  which  so  many  of 
our  people  are  thinking,  yet  fear  to 
express.” 

Opinion  among  local  newspapermen 
regarding  the  action  of  the  authorities 
is  divided.  Some  consider  it  most  high¬ 
handed  and  believe  that  it  will  do  the 
cause  of  recruiting  more  harm  than 
good.  Others  hold  that  the  editor  of  the 
Express  was  doing  a  grave  Injustice  to 
his  fellow-countrymen  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  by  putting  obstacles  ‘in 
the  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  It  is  rumored  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  pressing  need  for  labor, 
now  lieing  felt  in  the  steel  works  at  the 
Soo,  has  been  the  motive  for  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  action. 

A  guard  from  the  227th  Battalion  Is 
new  in  possession  of  the  Express  office. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  editor,  who  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  personal  violence  on  Mon¬ 
day,  at  the  hands  of  irate  soldiers,  took 
to  flight  and  crossed  the  river  into 
United  States  territory. 


vey  Conover,  Chicago — Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising;  B.  Allen  Frost,  Chicago — Poster 
Advertising;  L.  L.  Wirt,  Wellesley, 
Mass. — Religious  Press;  Departmental 
President  Elect — Retail  Advertisers, 
and  Dr.  Reisner,  New  York — ReligioiU.s 
Advertising. 


Troy  Times  Now  Sixty  Five 
The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  celebrated 
its  sixty-fifth  birthday  on  Sunday  the 
25th.  In  an  editorial  in  the  Times  on 
the  24th,  the  paper  is  rededlcated  to 
“the  purpose  of  truthful  provision  of 
news  and  the  loyal  expression  of  senti¬ 
ment.  a  purpose  begun  and  continued 
in  this  establishment  by  John  M.  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Charles  S.  Francis.” 


Free  Papers  for  Guardsmen 
Washington,  June  28.— The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  has  made  itself  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  District  National  Guard 
now  encamped,  awaiting  orders  to  go  to 
Mexico,  by  furnishing  free  to  the 
Guardsmen  a  special  edition  of  the  Post, 
which  contains  many  features  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  soldiers.  The  Washington 
Times  has  opened  its  columns  to  the 
soldiers,  and  states  that  it  will  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  print  any  communications  received 
by  it  from  the  .soldiers  after  they  have 
been  ordered  to  the  front. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


[In  this  department  toiU  be  presented 
raeh  week  news  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  which  journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  <n- 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 


University  of  Missouri 

Among  the  students  in  the  special 
Journalism  short  course  offered  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Missouri  this  summer  is 
.1.  K  nowoll,  who  owns  a  country  week¬ 
ly  at  Adrian,  Mo.  One  day  in  class  the 
.lueslion  of  interesting  merchants  in 
using  space  in  the  local  paper  was  being 
(tiscu.s.scd.  Mr.  lX)well  offered  his  ex- 
Iicrience: 

"1  have  a  merchant  in  my  town  who 
uses  not  less  than  a  half-page  every 
week  and  at  least  one  full  page  every 
month.  Two  years  .ago  this  man  did  not 
know  what  it  meant  to  see  his  name  in 
the  i)aper  in  connection  W’lth  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  store.” 

■'How  did  you  get  him  started?”  the 
professor  asked  Mr.  Dowell. 

‘•Well,  I  did  it  this  way.  I  used 
every  argument  possible  without  suc- 
{•ess.  Kin.ally,  in  desperation,  I  went  to 
him  and  offered  to  run  a  full  page  for 
him  if  he  would  give  me  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  resulting  sales  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  He  took  me  up,  and 
after  closing  hours  that  Saturday  night 
I  helped  him  check  up  his  day's  s<alcs. 
My  part  of  the  proceeds  was  $19.50. 
Since  my  regular  rate  is  only  $12  a 
I)age,  it  didn’t  require  any  further  argu¬ 
ment  to  got  him  to  sign  <a  contract.” 


Pittsburgh's  J ournalist-SoIdiers 

I’itt.sburgh  newspapers  have  given 
numeicus  good  soldiers  from  their  staffs 
to  regiments  mobilized  at  Mt.  Gretna 
Camp.  Paul  Revere,  special  edition  man 
of  the  Dispatch,  is  a  first  lieutenant 
with  the  Eighteenth  Regiment.  Elmer 
Rupp.  Sunday  editor  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Pre.ss,  is  a  captain  in  the 
Eighteenth,  in  which  G.  P.  Morris, 
Press  photographer,  and  his  assistant, 
Tom  Hefelfinger,  are  privates.  Walter 
Kunselman,  of  the  Deader  is  also  with 
the  Eighteenth.  Arthur  G.  Rurgoyne,  of 
the  Gazette-Times,  and  T.  E.  Ringa- 
ham,  i>hotographer  on  the  same  paper, 
are  at  Mt.  Gretna  with  the  troops.  The 
day  staff  of  the  Tri-State  News  Rureau 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Gibbons 
Marsh,  who  has  been  assigned  with  the 
National  Guard  at  Mt.  Gretna  and 
wherever  they  may  be  ordered.  The 
I’itt.sburgh  F^ost  and  Sun  have  installed 
•a  lea.sed  wire  on  the  camp  grounds 
and  are  giving  a  full  local  and  nation¬ 
al  service,  furnishing  writing  material 
to  the  boys  for  their  letters  and  also 
.setting  up  a  reading  room. 


Baltimore  Sun  Soldiers 
Raltimore,  Md.,  June  28. — Twelve 
young  men  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  quit 
their  jobs  when  the  mobilization  call 
came,  and  are  now  wearing  military 
uniforms  and  doing  military  duty  pre¬ 
paratory  to  probable  service  in  Mexico. 
They  are  in  Company  H,  of  the  Fourth 
Maryland  Regiment.  Three  joined  since 
the  recruiting  began  la.st  week;  the  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  militiamen  from  six 
months  to  six  year.s.  The  names  are: 
liOuis  Fehsher,  Harry  Handy,  H.  Crane, 
Walter  Wassell,  Morris  Mund,  Joe 
Heard,  Al.  Hyman,  J.  Burns,  W.  Sacks, 
Max  Cohen,  and  Jo.seph  Dailey.  All 
are  privates  except  Was.sell,  the  only 
married  one  of  the  number,  and  who  is 
also  the  oldest,  twenty-four  years. 


SUN  MAY  MERGE  WITH  PRESS 


Rumor  that  W.  C.  Rcick  and  F.  A.  Munscy 
Had  Conic  to  Understanding. 

There  was  a  report  in  New  York  city 
this  week  that  William  C.  Reick,  owner 
of  the  Sun,  and  Frank  A.  Munscy,  ow.a- 
er  of  the  I’ress,  had  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  whereby  the  two  newspapers 
would  be  consolidated  under  one  man¬ 
agement. 

The  rumor  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Rcick  by  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
uisHER,  who  said: 

"Mr.  Munsey  and  I  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  busine.ss  matters  affecting  our  pap¬ 
ers  for  a  long  time — nearly  two  years, 
in  fact — but  we  have  come  to  no  definite 
conclusions.  Whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  is  very  uncertain.  There  is  nothing 
more  that  I  can  .say  at  this  time.” 

Mr.  Mun.sey,  speaking  through  Robert 
Davis,  of  the  Munsey  Newspapers  Com¬ 
pany,  expressed  a  desire  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject,  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  that  he  could  add  to  Mr. 
Reick's  statement. 

At  the  time  The  TOditor  and  Publisher 
was  put  to  Press  last  night  it  was  said 
the  Associated  I’ress  would  liegin  .ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Sun  to-morrow.  Rut  this 
could  not  lie  confirmed. 


The  Times-Picayuiie  Favors  Enlistments 

New  Orleans,  June  28. — The  Times- 
l^icayune  has  announced  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  that  paper  to  encourage  en¬ 
listment  of  members  of  its  .staff  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  view  of  the  Mexican 
situation.  The  lioard  of  directors  has 
authoiizcd  the  payment  of  full  salaries 
to  all  enlisted  men,  who,  prior  to  such 
enli.stmcnt,  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Times-I’icayune  for  at  least  one 
year,  less  the  amounts  they  and  those 
dependent  upon  them  may  be  entitled  to 
receivi;  from  Federal  Government. 


Herald  Wins  Advertising  Suit 

The  ca.se  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Company  against  W.  Ward  Damon  for 
the  collection  of  an  advertising  bill  was 
tried  in  the  County  Court  of  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  before  Judge  Frank  Ij. 
Young  and  a  jury  at  White  I’lains.  The 
Herald  put  in  a  claim  for  $1,212.97,  and 
$108.08  interest.  Damoai  submitted  a 
counter-claim  for  $2,C74,  which  he  al¬ 
leged  was  due  him  from  the  plaintiff 
for  rebate.s.  The  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  Herald  for 
$912.34. 


Daily  Newspaper  In  Advertising 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  in  the  World 
Building,  .sends  out  a  brochure  entitled 
"Your  Messenger,”  in  which  the  claims 
of  the  dally  newspaper  as  the  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  of  to-day  are  set  forth  with 
effective  tyjie,  rubrication,  and  letter¬ 
press.  It  gives  many  illu.stratlons  of 
efficiency  that  tell  eloquent  stories. 


New  York  Evening  Post  Issues  a  Booklet 
■  The  Now  York  Evening  Post,  in  a 
new  publicity  campaign  it  has  in.stitut- 
ed,  has  issued  a  neatly  printed  booklet 
in  two  colors,  with  an  embo.ssed  portrait 
of  William  Cullen  Rryant,  its  one-time 
distinguished  editor,  on  the  cover.  The 
booklet  .sets  forth  the  Po.st’s  constitu¬ 
ency.  and  in  a  dignified  manner  is  a  hid 
for  advertising  patronage. 


CENSORSHIP  QUESTION 
CONCERNS  WASHINGTON 

Possibility  of  War  with  Mexico  Has  Led 

to  Framing  of  a  Bill  to  Regulate  Press 

Dispatches — President  Would  Issue 

Proclamation  —  Capitol  Correspondent 

May  Be  (iensor. 

Washincton,  June  27. — The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  war  with  Mexico  has  brought  the 
((uestion  of  censorship  of  the  press  to 
an  acute  state.  Army  and  Navy  offi¬ 
cials  are  discussing  at  the  present  time 
the  best  method  of  perfecting  an  ade- 
fliiate  censor.ship,  and  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  in  a  few  days  the  heads  of 
the  several  big  iiress  associations  will 
be  called  in  consultation  with  army  and 
navy  officials  as  to  the  method  of  cen¬ 
sorship  to  be  employed.  The  War  Col¬ 
lege  has  drafted  a  bill,  the  substance  of 
which  will  be  put  through  Congress  In 
rcc'ord  time  should  the  emergency  come, 
and  would  become  effective  immediate¬ 
ly. 

The  tentative  draft  confers  upon  the 
Pi  esident  power  to  restrict  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  certain  information  inconsistent 
with  the  defence  of  the  country,  when- 
o\  er  in  his  judgment  the  defence  of  the 
country  requires  such  action,  by  issu¬ 
ing  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  all  news  referring  to  the  arm¬ 
ed  forces  of  the  Government  or  the 
means  and  measures  that  may  be  con¬ 
templated  for  defence  of  the  country, 
except  when  such  publication  shall  have 
been  duly  authorized,  and  he  may  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  render  such  prohibition  effective. 

The  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I’nited  States  to  publish  or  cause  to  pro¬ 
cure  to  be  published,  or  to  assist  In 
the  publication  of  any  information, 
facts,  rumors,  or  news  prohibited  by 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  except 
when  such  publication  shall  have  been 
iiuly  authorized  under  such  regulations, 
iiiid  any  person  who  so  offends  may  be 
imni.shcd  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$t0,000,  or  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

“Somewhere  in  Mexico”  is  already  a 
familiar  heading  of  the  pre.ss  disjnitches 
coming  from  that  country,  and  not 
oi.'ly  the  place  of  origin  of  the  dispatch 
if:  to  be  cefisored,  but  the  substance  of 
)>ress  dispatches  la  to  be  more  closely 
.scrutinized  and  deleted  when  the  legis¬ 
lation  governing  censor.ship  is  enacted. 

MAY  f’HOOSB  WASHINaTON  MAN. 

The  new.spaper  men  here  have  ex- 
pie.ssed  the  hope  that  should  it  become 
ncces.sary  to  e.stablish  a  cen.sorship  of 
news  to  lie  given  out  by  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  I)epartment.s,  that  the  officials 
making  the  selection  of  the  censors  will 
not  make  the  mistake  which  England 
did  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre.sent  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  and  place  men  in  charge 
who  deleted  all  news  dispatches  to  such 
an  extent  that  not  only  the  news  value 
was  lo.st,  but  the  copy  rendered  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  valueless  for  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  expected  any  such  cen¬ 
sors  will  be  selected  by  the  pre.sent  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  should  one  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  be  chosen 
chief  of  this  important  work,  which  in 
all  proliability  will  be  the  case,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  man  of  sufficient 
ability  will  be  .secured,  as  VV’ashington 
correspondents  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  demands  and  requirements  of 
the  news  agencies  here. 


There’s  talk  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
going  dry.  Well,  it  wouldn’t  inconven¬ 
ience  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
move  the  capital  to  Bourbon,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


Advertising  Gain  in  June 

In  June  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
New  Y’ork  Times  published  364,551 
lines  of  advertisements,  a  gain  of 
80,893  lines  compared  with  June,  1915, 
and,  deducting  help  and  situation 
wanted  advertisements,  a  greater 
volume  than  any  other  New  York 
Sunday  newspaper. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
The  New  York  Times,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  for  the  six  months  ended  March 
31,  1916,  was  334,744  copies. 


Oil  City — Penna.  —Derrick 

Member  Audit  Bureau  Circulations.  Com¬ 
plete  detailetl  reports  of  tUe  oil  and  gas  In¬ 
dustry.  The  iHurlok  covers  the  local  field 
thoroughly,  having  tlouble  the  circulation  of 
any  other  paper  in  the  OH  City  and  trading 
territory.  It  also  has  a  large  circulatiou 
throughout  the  oil  and  gas  reglous.  The 
Semi-Weekly  Derrick  has  u  large  circulation 
throughout  the  oil  ami  gas  region  of  the 
United  States.  Cauadu  and  Mexico. 
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NEWSPAPER 


perience.  He  has  served  as  a  reporter, 
as  an  advertising:  solicitor,  as  the  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  in  his 
present  position.  Mr.  Thomson  has 
a  splendid  power  of  analysis,  a  thor- 
ougrh  comprehension  of  the  newspaper 
field,  a  very  splendid  facility  for  ex¬ 
pression.  I  am  sure  that  you  wili  be 
interested  in  hearing  some  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  he  has  been  able  to  draw 
from  having  visited  almost  every  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  section  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  He  has  talked  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agents,  and  newspa¬ 
per  men.  His  paper  is  a  concluding 
paper  of  this  series  to  give  you  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  whole  field,  and  then  it  is 
open  for  your  debate.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  William  A. 
Thom.son,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomson  made  a  marked  im¬ 
pression.  He  spoke  easily,  gracefully, 
and  told  a  number  of  good  stories.  His 
remarks,  in  part,  were  as  follows: 

Thp  Kureau  of  Advertising  ia  interested  in 
tlie  siiltject  of  cooperation,  and  it  affects  tbe 
ne»'spa|H>r  liusiness  as  a  whole.  Tbe  general 
advertiser,  wliose  problem  is  country-wide,  con¬ 
siders  tbe  iiewspaiiers  as  one  medium.  From 
Ills  standpoint,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  know  what  individual  publications  are  will- 
Ing  to  do,  as  it  is  to  undexstand  the  coO|icration 
that  our  combined  inislium  is  able  or  ready  to 
undertake.  For  this  reason,  any  form  of  co- 
oiaxatlon  that  will  serve  to  standardize  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  tbe  newspapers  is  worthy  of  our  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

With  most  of  us,  tbe  proof  of  tbe  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.  Any  form  of  cooperation  that  at¬ 
tracts  new  liuslness  and  satisfies  current  cus¬ 
tomers  and  du<>s  this  at  a  profit,  seems  good 
enoiigli  in  many  newspa|)er  shops.  It  is  dilfl- 
cult  and  sometimes  embarrassing  to  strain  tbe 
<|uality  of  success. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  coOi)eratlve  work  lies 
ill  tbe  desire  of  one  iiublisher  to  outdo  a  com- 
Is*titor  in  n-ndering  service  to  the  advertiser. 
Tile  short-sighted  advertiser  is  just  as  much  re- 
s|Hinsilile  for  this  condition  as  the  newspai>er, 
and  it  is  a  serious  problem  as  to  how  to  curb 
his  mistaken  zeal  in  taking  advantage  of  acute 
coiniietitive  conditions  between  newspapers  in 
the  various  fields. 

Help  tile  individual  advertiser  all  you  can 
witliin  tile  liounds  of  convenience  and  profit,  but 
wlien  you  do  any  lioostlng,  lioost  the  newspa- 
is-r  advertising  campaign  behind  the  product 
and  let  tlie  advertiser  tell  his  own  story  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  price  to  the  dealer.  Tell  tlie  advertiser 
what  he  oiiglit  to  know  aliout  your  market,  in¬ 
terest  yourself  in  his  problems,  and  interest  the 
dealer  in  advertising  in  your  newspaper.  Join 
hands  witli  tlie  Hiireau  of  Advertising  in  Its  ef¬ 
forts  to  line  up  the  retailer  on  the  side  of  gen¬ 
eral  newspa|s>r  advertising,  and  the  lienefits  that 
accrue  from  meeting  Wie  consumer-demand  which 
It  creates.  In  this  way  we  shall  solve  to  our 
lK*st  advantage  the  vexing  problem  of  coOiiera- 
tion.  Ill  this  way  we  shall  create  that  stand¬ 
ardization  of  wliich  I  iiave  spoken,  and  this 
means  a  bigger,  broader,  and  more  compelling 
invitation  to  tiie  national  advertiser  to  enter 
our  enliiiiins. 

lleneral  newspaiier  advertising  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1»16 
it  allowed  an  increasi*  of  fully  35  tier  cent,  over 
tiM-  same  larioil  in  llilO.  Behind  this  increase 


liam  Cooper,  with  your  permis^on,  will 
speak  very  briefly  on  the  accounting 
system  that  Mr.  Ingersoli  is  fixing  as 
a  part  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
work.  I  want  to  say  that  this  i.s  a 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  one  of  the  tiig. 
gest  things  that  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  have  ever  attempted.  It 
there  are  any  manufacturers  in  here 
they  had  better  learn  something  of  thi.? 
accounting  system. 

MR.  COOPER — Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen — ^The  basis  of  our  accounting 
starts  with  the  common  sales  book,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  just  pass  that 
while  I  am  talking.  What  is  there  in 
this  for  the  newspaper  man?  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  devised  after  a  great  deal 
of  painstaking  effort  by  some  very  good 
men  and  some  big  men.  As  Mr.  Ingcr- 
soll  said  yesterday,  it  has  meant  mid¬ 
night  sessions  In  the  offices  of  big  ac¬ 
countants  in  New  York;  it  has  meant 
the  gathering  together  on  quick  notice 
several  times  of  men  from  Detroit, 
from  Boston,  from  New  York;  it  has 
meant  no  little  sacrifices  and  consid¬ 
erable  personal  expense. 

It  has  this  tor  the  advertiser — it  pro¬ 
vides  flr.<it,  a  uniform  system  of  account¬ 
ing  for  shoe  dealers — this  one  system. 
There  is  in  this  system  a  coiumn  for 
advertising  expense.  Parver  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  deal  scientifically 
with  the  accounting  for  shoe  dealers, 
because  there  was  not  uniform  account¬ 
ing,  so  it  undertook  to  present  to  .shoe 
retailers  a  system  of  uniform  account¬ 
ing  and  has  done  so,  and  only  since  that 
system  has  been  adopted  have  we  been 
able  to  get  comparative  figures  and 
standards  of  practice  for  that  industry. 

Now,  this  is  the  only  one.  Within  a 
few  months’  time  we  will  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  grocer,  for  the  hardware 
man,  for  the  druggist,  and  jeweller. 
These  systems  are  of  interest  to  oth¬ 
ers.  They  are  of  interest  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  because  they  will  show 
the  merchant  the  speed  of  turnover  and 
upon  what  goods  he  makes  his  profit. 
In  this  way.  It  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter  for  a  national  advertiser  to  go 
to  a  dealer  and  say,  “You  are  making 
25  per  cent,  on  my  goods,  but  you  are 
turning  them  three  times  a  year.  You 
are  making  30  per  cent,  on  an  unad¬ 
vertised  line,  but  you  don’t  turn  it 
but  once  a  year.  Now,  on  which  do  you 
make  the  most  profit?” 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  business  man 
and  the  bank,  because  it  will  reduce  the 
mortality.  I  imagine  it  is  of  interest 
to  the  newspaper  man,  because  I  dare 
say  that  in  the  business  failure  he,  too, 
becomes  a  fellow  creditor  with  the  oth¬ 
er  unfortunates  and  has  a  bill  unpaid. 
This  serves  the  retailer  section  by  put¬ 
ting  in  its  hands  a  controlling  account. 

The  system  itself  is  comparatively 
simple,  starting  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  written  record  which 
can  be  audited.  From  the  sales  slip 
it  goes  to  this  record  sheet,  the  busi¬ 
ness  record.  We  have  avoided  techni¬ 
cal  terms.  This  sheet  as  you  see  it  is 
an  enlargement  on  one  page  of  a 
cash  book  journal,  on  which  we  lell  him 
when  he  puts  something  on  this  side,  to 
put  in  a  corresponding  amount  on  that 
side,  so  that  the  two  sides  balance.  This 
is  his  whole  bookkeeping  system  in  a 
sense,  and  he  makes  up  his  profit  and 
loss  sheet  from  these  figures  and  foot¬ 
ings.  Any  time  that  he  wants  to  know 
where  he  stands,  he  makes  his  footing.®. 


CO-OPERATION 


(Continued  from  pope  29) 
the  ootiKumer  restxinBirenesii  lO  advertfsed  Koodft. 

The  ina^astneg  have  found  thig  a  very  legiti¬ 
mate  thing  to  do.  In  fact,  ag  a  clagg.  the  moat 
giieceggfiil  puhlicatimig  to-day  have  made  a  hiigi- 
negg  of  go  departmeotizing  their  text  as  to  imy 
the  maximum  attention  to  the  diverge  hoiigehold 
inter^tg — particularly  of  the  woman. 

It  ig  not  out  of  place  to  rei)eat  the  comment 
of  a  newgpaiterman  that  the  lack  of  attention 
to  liougehold  intoreats  by  newgpaperg  made  tlie 
<ipI)ortunity  for  thig  g|»eclalizatlon  work  e<lltor- 
ially  by  the  magazinea. 

i  think,  for  example,  Mr.  Owen  Moon,  and 
hig  agg<K‘iateg,  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Timeg, 
would  Kay  that  the  (Kliturial  department  of  food 
matter  hag  Ihk‘u  one  of  the  begt  giibacriptiou 
winm^ra  tht  Trenton  Timeg  ever  U8e<l.  We  knew 
that  thig  daily  hag  four  women  e<litorg  who  pro- 
dui'e  food  pageg  and  hougehold  pagea  of  highegt 
merit  and  broad  gcope.  Mr.  Moon  feelg  that 
tiiege  hougehold  and  food  pageg  have  Unm  most 
etfective  in  circulation  building.  We  may  or  may 
not  congider  it  incidental  to  this  that  the  Tren¬ 
ton  timeg  puldigheg  a  half-million  lines  of  food 
advertiging  per  year.  One  tiling  is  sure — that 
after  the  foo<I  text  had  be<*n  pubHtUied  for  a 
(‘oiiHiderable  time  In  the  Trenton  Times,  it 
wag  very  easy  for  the  Trenton  Times  to  get 
profitable  advertising  from  local  s'tores  and  from 
f.ireigii  ailvertitH'rg  and  carry  a  three  to  tive-page 
f.Mxl  gection  on  a  light  day  each  wt'ek.  The 
t4‘gt  is  that  when  a  foreign  advertiser  g«)eg  into 
Trenton  he  finds  tlie  dealers  of  Trenton  in  the 
frame  <jif  mind  to  place  tj»e  advertised  proilucts 
in  stock;  so  that  the  text  imgeg  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  devoted  to  household  and  food  in- 
ter«*Kt  ultimately  have  a  t>eariug  on  the  success 
of  the  advertiser.  And  that  is  wliat  con- 
ig^ns  our  company.  ]>o  newspaiier  publishers 
find  that  servita*  to  the  foreign  advertiser  is 
profitable  to  the  newsimfier?  We  suggt^t  that 
ymi  ask  Mr.  K.  11.  Cornell,  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle;  Mr.  Henry  Ihsirly,  of  tht  Omaha 
World-Herald;  M.  C.  C.  It-isewater,  of  the 
Omaha  Hee;  -Mr.  Clarence  4.  Pyle,  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  <l>el.)  Journal;  Mr.  K.  Ia.  Cliffonl,  of 
the  MiiineaiNdis  Journal ;  Mr.  Owen  M(M>n.  of 
the  Trenton  Times;  Mr.  Ia.  B.  Tobin,  of  the 
IJncoln  Star;  Mr.  W.  A.  Elliott,  of  the  Jack- 
HUivllle  Times-rnhm ;  the  Worcester  Oazette; 
Mr.  i'harles  S.  Diehl,  of  the  San  Autonio  Light; 
.Mr.  <'layt(»n  P.  ('hamlierlin,  of  the  Hartford 
Times;  .Mr,  J.  S.  .Maizes,  of  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise;  Mr.  Harvey  R.  Young,  of  the  Columluis 
Dispatch;  Mr.  M.  B.  Ue<‘d,  of  the  Bangor  News; 
Mr.  Jolin  D.  Plummer,  of  the  Springfield  Pnion  ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Williams,  ut  the  Ht.  Paul  Dispatch  ; 
Mr.  .M.  Ift.  Retsl.  of  the  Bangor  News;  Mr. 
Fred  H.  Drliikwater,  of  the  Portland  Express 
and  Advertiser:  Mr.  H.  C.  Uiigg.  of  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel ;  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Kennedy,  of  the 
.New  Haven  Register,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Horton,  of 
the  Miiskoge<>  Plimnix. 

There  are  scores  of  other  live  wires  who  have 
seiui  the  <HM'*>fttinlty  f4»r  themselves,  for  the  for- 
4dgti  a<lvertiser,  and  in  making  earnings  by  giv¬ 
ing  this  coiiperating  or  nierchandlsing  service. 


For  the  Press  and  Stereotype  Rooms 
are  increasing  in  price  and  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Our 
advice  is  to  ORDER  NOW  while  it 
is  possible  to  secure  supplies  that 
later  on  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  yen  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  tn  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
.37  WEST  .39TH  ST.,  NEW  YOBK 


THK  t’H  A I  KM  AN— Gentlemen,  it  is 
an  inspiration  to  hear  an  address  such 
as  just  Riven  by  Mr.  Faust,  but  this  is 
a  study  of  the  whole  field  of  newspaper 
coiiperation.  The  next  speaker,  Mr.  G. 

Kdward  Kuxton,  jr.,  treasurer  of  the 
l^rovidence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  ablest  newspaper  men 
in  America.  (.Applause.)  Major  Bux¬ 
ton  has  made  a  great  study  and  re-  n'lailcrs  favor  newaiiaiier-adrortlai 
search  by  .sending  out  a  referendum  on  knowledge  conatan 

the  subject,  and  he  will  give  you  an  I'®**''"®*  advertiser,  tuit  let  us  ki 
.  .  .  holding  the  interest  of  the  retallei 

entirely  different  angle  and  viewpoint 

to  this  study  of  newspaper  cooperation,  your  co8|(erative  efforts  may  lake, 
I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  intro-  ask  yourself  this  questiou,  before 
during  Major  Buxton  of  the  Rhode  I.sl-  in  jiraetiee ; 
and  National  Guard.  *1“"  *****  ’'*‘*®’  "torekeei 

tills?” 

Mr.  Buxton’s  address  was  an  ex¬ 
haustive  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  THK  CHAIRMAN _ I  am 

newspaper  cooperation.  The  address  any  of  these  three  gentlem 
will  be  found  on  Page  25.  glad  to  answer  any  questio 

THK  CH.AIRMAN  Gentlemen,  the  matter  is  open  for  your  get 

next  speaker  is  .Mr.  William  A.  Thom-  sion.  Does  anybody  wish  to 

son.  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  tion  or  illuminate  the  debi 

fi.sing  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  idea  of  his  own?  Has  the 
lishers’  Association.  The  Bureau  of  Ad-  so  fully  covered  that  you  s 
vertising  is  attempting,  on  the  part  of  fled?  Mr.  Ingersoli,  repn 
the  newspapers  belonging  to  the  Asso-  National  Commission,  has  s 
elation,  to  solve  some  of  their  adver-  sentative  here  who  wishes 
tising  problems  in  their  own  interests,  a  matter  for  Mr.  Ingersoli  i 
Mr.  Thomson  has  had  a  very  wide  ex-  with  the  accounting  systerr 


70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Rook 


AttracU 


Women 
ind  Girl 
Reader*. 

The  Subiect 
and  the 
Author 
Combine 
to  make  it 
a  Happy 
Premium. 


The  old  proverb  that  there’s  honor 
among  thieves  is  all  nonsense.  'Thieves 
are  as  bad  as  other  people. 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
110  Vr.  S4 
New 
Toi 
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NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES  IN  MANY  CITIES 


\  arious  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


Addressing  the  section  made  up  of 
jdv-ei  tising  agents  at  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 

(  onvertion,  Cyrus  H.  Curtis  said: 

'I  had  luncheon  with  the  Mayor  yes¬ 
terday,  and  he  told  me  of  the  plans  of 
the  city  to  erect  an  immense  conven- 
tiiin  hall  which  will  cost  more  than  had 
been  originally  intended,  but  which  will 
serve  a  great  purpose. 

Philadelphia  is  going  hard  after  con¬ 
ventions,  and  I  might  take  the  liberty  to 
announce  at  this  time  that  I  hope  when 
this  convention  comes  here  again  they 
shall  meet  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
.Slri-eti-. 

“I  have  acquired  the  block  bounded  by 
Sixth,  Chestnut,  Seventh,  and  Sansom 
Streets.  At  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  now  is  the  first  great 
newspaper  building  in  America.  When 
it  was  erected,  in  1866,  papers  of  the 
entire  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  I’acitic  Coasts  made  prominent 
mention  of  it.  A  banquet  was  held  in 
connection  with  its  completion,  and  the 
acc  omi)lishment  was  made  the  subject  of 
general  celebration. 

•'1  intend  to  erect  on  the  site  of  this 
building,  and  I  am  even  considering 
more  siiace  than  the  Public  Ledger 
lliiildii’g  now  occupies,  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  newspaper  buildings  in  the  country. 
It  will  lie  a  real  newspaper  building. 

“I  hope  to  greet  you  there  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  will  contain  an  auditorium 
which  will  accommodate  such  gather¬ 
ings  as  this,  and  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  too,  we  shall  have  a  convention 
hall." 


The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune  medal  offered  to  the  school  pupil 
who  shall  show  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  the  reading  of  the  Declaratiort  of  In¬ 
dependence,  has  been  presented  to  Miss 
Ciiace  H.  E.  Foley,  of  the  Oxford 
Street  Grammar  School.  She  will  have 
the  hc.nor  of  reading  the  Declaration 
at  the  July  4  celebration. 


The  annual  outing  to  the  male  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
iial  was  held'  Sunday  at  the  Warwick 
Club.  A  feature  of  the  affair  was  the 
issuance  of  a  twenty-page  paper  known 
as  the  Journal  Junior,  in  which  what 
purported  to  be  inside  dope  on  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  “family”  was  set  forth 
in  verse  and  story.  Arthur  W.  Talbot 
was  editor-in-chief.  There  were  two 
feeds,  and  all  forms  of  sports.  The 
prizes  were  distributed  by  Stephen  O. 
Metcalf,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Journal. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  opened  its 
annual  summer  camp  for  the  benefit  of 
the  women  and  children  of  Chicago’s 
tenements.  The  camp,  which  has  been 
maintained  successfully  for  severaJ 
year.s,  is  situated  on  an  excellent  site 
near  Algonquin,  Ill.,  on  the  Fox  River. 
SeveraJ  new  cottages  have  been  erected 
this  spring.  There  are  nurses  for  the 
babies  and  play  experts  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  medical  attention  for  those 
who  i:eed  it.  Seven  hundred  and  two 
persons  had  outings  of  a  week  or  long¬ 
er  at  the  Tribune  camp  last  year,  and 
this  summer  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
larger  number  will  be  accommodated. 


A  theatrical  manager  in  testifying  to 
the  cost  of  upkeep  of  a  theatre,  puts  in 
an  item  of  dusting  the  gallery  seats. 
In  the  old  days,  before  the  movies, 
they  wer*  dusted  at  every  performance 
by  the  "gods," 


The  new  building  of  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Journal  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
There  is  a  frontage  of  198  feet  on  Fay¬ 
ette  Street  and  95  feet  on  Montgomery 
Street,  The  pre.ssroom  will  be  in  the 


SYRACUSE  JOURNAL. 


basement  and  extend  up  through  two 
floors  so  that  the  presses  may  be  seen 
from  the  .street.  The  building  will  have 
light  on  all  four  sides  and  also  from  the 
roof.  The  equipment  will  be  the  latest 
in  every  respect.  The  bu.siness  ottices 
will  be  on  the  first  llcKir,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial,  composing,  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments  on  the  second  floor.  The 
work  of  erecting  the  new  building  is 
now  under  way. 


Chautauqua  Lake  Special  Section 
was  the  name  of  a  group  of  clever 
pages  put  out  by  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Leader  Sunday  in  which  the  attractive 
features  of  that  summer  resort  were 
extolled.  According  to  George  F. 
Moran,  business  manager,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  Cleveland  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  one  summer  resort  has  been 
produced  by  a  daily  newspaper.  He 
says  3  6,000  copies  of  the  paper  were  or¬ 
dered  on  the  strength  of  the  innova¬ 
tion.  The  same  staff  that  worked  up 
the  Leader  section  helped  to  produce 
a  simi'ar  section  for  the  Ruffalo  Cour¬ 
ier  and  one  for  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch. 

A  vacation  advertising  page,  in 
which  articles  necessary  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  summer  outings  were  adver¬ 
tised,  was  brought  out  by  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  News.  To  arouse  further  interest 
.some  of  the  advertisements  were  print¬ 
ed  in  rebus  puzzles.  For  the  best  solu¬ 
tions  of  these  puzzles  trips  to  Buffalo 
were  t>  warded. 


The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader  had  a 
picnic  for  the  children  of  nine  of  the 
downtown  schools  of  the  city  at  Kenny- 
wood  Park,  June  20.  A.  P.  Moore,  edl- 
tor-ln -chief,  was  the  host,  and  among 
the  gue.sts  were  many  city  and  county 
officials.  Everything  in  the  amu.se- 
ment  line,  car-fare.s,  and  souvenirs 
were  free,  and  the  whole  affair  scored 
quite  a  hit. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  Sun 
have  instituted  their  annual  campaign 
for  collection  of  a  fund  to  supply  poor, 
sick  l>abies  in  Baltimore  with  milk  and 
ice  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Six 
years  ago  the  Evening  Sun  started  a 
Babies'  Milk  and  Ice  Fund  in  the  hope 
of  doing  something  toward  saving  the 
infants,  the  aged  and  the  sick  from  suf¬ 
fering  and  death.  There  was  a  gener¬ 
ous  respon.se  from  the  kind-hearted  and 
charitable  among  its  readers.  Every 
year  the  fund  has  grown,  in  spite  of 
wars  and  the  hundred  other  calls  upon 
the  purses  of  the  charitably  Inclined. 
I.,ast  summer  $26,000  was  received  and 
used  in  this  work  of  conservation  and 
humanity. 


NEW  HOME  NOW  UNDER  W.\Y 


Des  Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune  Build¬ 
ing  is  Developing  Rapidly. 

The  steel  work  for  the  new  Register 
and  Tribune  Building  at  I.Jes  Moines, 
la.,  has  been  begun,  after  several  weeks 
spent  in  constructing  the  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  piers.  The  building  will  be  of 
Bedford  stone,  with  polished  granite 
first  story.  It  will  be  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof,  with  68  feet  frontage  and  132  feet 
depth. 

The  first  five  floors  and  basement  will 
be  used  for  the  offices  of  the  Register 
and  the  Evening  Tribune,  and  their  job 
and  engraving  plants.  The  upper 
stories,  which  will  be  divided  into  elab¬ 
orate  offices,  will  be  rented. 

The  first  ajtd  mezzanine  floors  will 
be  devoted  to  the  business  offices,  the 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
of  the  newspaper.s.  The  pre.sses  will  lie 
in  the  basement,  and  can  be  seen 
through  large  i>late-glas3  windows  from 
the  lobby  and  business  ottices.  The  edi¬ 
torial  and  composing  rooms  will  be  on 
the  .second  floor.  On  the  third  floor  will 
he  offices  of  the  publisher,  editorial 
room.s,  the  library,  rest  rooms,  file 
rooms,  etc.,  and  the  art  and  engraving 
departments.  The  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  will  occupy  the  entire  fourth  floor. 

The  building  will  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  improvements  for  handling 
busines.s — the  swiftest  elevators,  pneu¬ 
matic  tul)es,  the  maximum  of  daylight, 
indirect  artificial  lighting,  and  time-sav¬ 
ing  devices.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
super.structuro  the  building  will  rapidly 
develoj),  but  it  will  be  several  months 
before  it  will  be  completed. 


In  a  vote  taken  by  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  Evening  Sun  of  the  readers  of 
the.se  pai>ers  on  whether  baseball  and 
other  innocent  non-commercialized 
games  should  he  permitted  in  Baltimore 
on  Sunday,  there  were  10,582  ballots  in 
favor  of  Sunday  baseiball  and  1,.323 
against.  The  voting  closed  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  midnight.  Of  tho.se  voting  71 
per  cent,  were  in  favor,  as  compared  to 
29  i>er  cent,  agaln.st.  total  of  2,251 
women  voted;  1,613  in  the  affirmative 
and  638  in  the  negative.  Of  the  men 
voting,  92  per  cent,  were  in  favor  of 
Sunday  athletic.s. 


To  increa.se  the  paper’s  popularity  the 
Baltimore  News  has  instituted  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  weekly  conte.st.  Each  week  chil¬ 
dren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  a  story  on  some  given  sub- 
je<'t,  and  each  week  a  number  of  i)rizes 
are  awarded  to  those  children  .sending 
the  best  e.sasys.  This  week  the  children 
are  invited  to  send  a  .sketch,  pen-and- 
ink  drawing,  of  their  favorite  movie 
hero  or  heroine,  eight  by  ten  inches 
In  .size.  The  makers  of  the  three  best 
drawings  will  receive  $1  each. 


The  Boston  papers  with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  are  going  after  “used-car”  adver¬ 
tising  and  are  getting  a  lot  of  it.  Deal¬ 
ers  in  new  cars  take  many  used  cars  in 
exchange,  and  are  always  overstocked. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  way  to 
move  this  accumulation  is  to  advertise 
liberally.  Those  who  do  so  are  reaping 
rich  harvests  of  sales. 


Sandusky  Register  Non-Returnable 
Sandusky,  O.,  June  29. — The  San¬ 
dusky  Regi.ster,  which  for  years  had 
been  allowing  both  country  and  city 
agents  to  return  up  to  10  per  cent., 
went  to  an  absolutely  non-return  basis 
on  June  1.  Egbert  H.  Mack,  the  paper’s 
general  manager,  says:  “It  is  working 
beautifully,  and  we  are  going  to  stick  to 
it  forevermore  and  amen.” 


Now  Ready  for  Delivery! 

LARGE  SCALE 

MEXICO  MAP 

In  Colors 

Size  28  X  36  inches. 

Can  be  combined  with  Eururoan  War  Zone 
Map,  making  ideal  Iteference  War  Chart. 
Special  low  price  quanlity  orders. 
Exclusive  territory  reserved  for  Live 
Wire  Newspapers. 

Send  250.  ;or  sample  postpaid. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertising  Specialties. 

1606  Heyworth  Buildinc,  Chicago 

The 

Baltimore  Newj 

heads  our  order  list  for  Tanner’s 
1  Col.  Puzzles,  the  feature  backed  by 
14  years’  continuous  performance. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Established  1H99  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Women*s  Features 

Ask  for  samples  of  the  following : 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Berkley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Evcrygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  Uieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

Eaat  istb  St.  Ic  Locuit  Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

38  Park  Row,  New  York 
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CURRYCOMB  IS  WEAPON 
OF  PRIVATE  PATTERSON 


One  of  Chirago  Tribune’s  Heads  Does 
His  Bit  of  Military  Service  by  Clean* 
ing  Mud  Off  Battery  Mounts,  Under 
Watchful  Eye  of  Corporal  Who  is  an 
Elevated  Railroad  Guard. 

Camp  Lincoln,  Springfield,  111.,  June 
28. — How  Private  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son,  of  Battery  C,  First  Illinois  Field 
Artillery,  put  in  a  busy  day  currying 
mud  off  the  battery  mounts  is  a  bit  of 
news  of  the  day  at.  Camp  Lincoln,  where 
seventy-five  Chicago  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  who  answered  the  call  to 
the  colors  are  encamped  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  National  Guard.  In  civilian  life 
Private  Patterson  is  one  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  corporal  in  charge  of  the  fatigue 
s(tuad  to  which  Private  Patterson  has 
l)oen  detailed  is  an  elevated  railway 
train  guard  when  out  of  uniform. 

Private  Patterson  took  orders  from 
Corporal  So-and-So,  the  ex-‘T,”  guard, 
cheerfully.  And  thus  it  goes  here  at 
<  'amps  Lincoln  and  Dunne,  where  news¬ 
paper  men  of  high  and  low  estate  are 
doing  their  bits  and  doing  them  con¬ 
scientiously  and  patriotically.  All  are 
anxious  to  be  speeding  toward  Mexico. 

Hopewall  L.  Rogers,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  anu 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .Association  who  is  a  mem- 
iK-r  of  Battery  C.  Fir.st  Illinois  Field 
•Artillery,  is  also  in  camp  here  with  that 
body. 

Ronald  Webster,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Tribune,  a  private  in  Battery  E, 
of  the  Second  Artillery,  after  an  ardu¬ 
ous  day’s  drilling  finds  time  to  pen  some 
editorial  copy  for  his  paper,  urging  en¬ 
listments. 

The  Chicago  soldier-journalists  and 
ad  men  believe  they  have  a  greater 
number  of  their  men  i  the  ranks  than 
any  other  city. 

TRIBUNE  STARTS  A  FUND. 

The  Tribune,  which  has  seventeen 
men  in  the  ranks,  has  started  a  "Sol¬ 
diers’  p-und,”  to  aid  the  families  of  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  whose  employers  have 
not  evinced  enough  patriotism  to  pay 
the  absent  soldiers  salaries.  The  Trib¬ 
une  has  engaged  a  corps  of  inve.stiga- 
tors  and  each  day  publishes  several 
examples  of  Guardsmen’s  families  who 
are  left  in  want  because  the  breadwin¬ 
ner  is  in  uniform. 

The  Tribune  started  the  fund  with  a 
$1,000  subscription,  ar^d  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens  are  sending  it  up  several  thou- 
.sands  each  day. 

The  American  has  started  a  campalgrn 
to  send  gifts  to  men  at  the  front.  It 
has  made  itself  a  forwarding  agent  for 
those  who  wish  to  send  tobacco,  cigar¬ 
ettes,  articles  of  clothing,  staple  food, 
delicacies  or  anything  that  a  soldier  in 
the  field  might  relish. 

Sergeant  Ix)uis  Chicoine,  of  Troop  A, 
First  Cavalry,  who  is  a  color  artist  on 
the  Herald,  marched  off  a  bridegroom. 
The  military  wedding  was  staged  in  the 
Herald  art  room.  When  the  call  to  arms 
came  Sergeant  Chicoine  informed  his 
fiancee.  Miss  Eulalie  Lehman,  and  the 
two  reached  a  quick  decision  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  on  June  l9,  the  day  before  the  First 
Cavalry  left.  Chicoine’s  associates 
summoned  Judge  Rufus  D.  Robinson 
and  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  in  the  Herald  of¬ 
fice. 

The  prospective  bride  and  btldegrooiu 
consented.  Robert  H.  Williama  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald  gave  the 
bride  away  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dulic,  an’ 


artist,  acted  as  bridesmaid.  The  best 
men  included  a  dozen  members  of  thk. 
local  and  art  staffs. 


MANY  CAMP  CORRESPONDENTS. 

There  is  a  veritable  corps  of  corre¬ 
spondents  from  local  papers  with  the 
troops  at  the  two  camps.  A  good  many 
of  them  will  proceed  to  the  border  with 
the  regiments  when  they  get  the  order 
to  entrain.  Among  the  Staff  men  writ¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  mobilization  are: 

American — Harry  Ruetlinger,  Wal¬ 
lace  Smith. 

Daily  News — Gene  Morgan,  Junius 'B. 
Wood,  A.  K.  Sykes,  and  T.  A.  Ballan- 
tyne.  The  latter  two  are  in  the  ranka 

Evening  Post — Charles  Grey. 

Examiner — Walter  Hanson,  Fred  D. 
Pasley,  Kent  Hunter,  W.  C.  I.  Hallowell. 

Herald— Jack  Lait,  Richard  Henry 
Little,  Arthur  D.  Crawford. 

Journal — Joseph  D.  Saikeld,  William 
A.  Feeney,  Edward  Johnson. 

Tribune — Sidney  Willis,  Ben  Kendall, 
Walter  E.  Roderick,  Elmer  Douglas. 


At  Your  Service 

\  K  c.n-ssful  ncwspniKT  iiiiin  with  all  tlie  qiiall- 
fli  atU.ns  Ailiiliili  S.  Oolis  of  tlio  Now  Y  irk  Times 
RII.VS  :i  newspaier  manaiter  slionld  liave;  praell- 
eal.  liitolliaeiit  priiiler,  wlio  knows  Ilia  eonip.is 
lin;  ami  preasrisiin ;  well  croiin  i<sl  in  tlie  Reiair- 
terial  anl  Kdltorliil  I)e|>artnients ;  jei’rs  of  anc- 
<•1  sf-ful  (XiMTiencp  in  eliare  ■  ('ireiiiation.  Ad\**T- 
tis’ni:  and  Iliiainesa  Kn  is.  4.1  years  old ;  pood 
IHTsonalUy.  (l|ien  for  a  inanaaerial  pisitlon  in 
Newspaper.  I’lildleity  or  I’roinolinn  work.  Can 
(smie  any  finie  wltliin  two  weeks.  .Address 
Worker,  care  Fklltor  and  I’liblislier. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 

The  Filltor  and  Puhllaher  and  the 
JonrnnItMt  malntalna  an  eflirlent  corps  of  paid 
correspondents  at  the  followInK  Important  trade 
centres :  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Toronto,  flleve- 
land,  Plttsbnrah,  Cincinnati.  Detroit.  8t.  Lonlg, 
Chlcaao,  Atlanta  New  Orleans.  Dallas,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  WaabinctoD,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 
Other  corri-spondents  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  Adrertlaers  and  newapaper  mea 
will  And  a  reads  market  for  stories  of  adrer. 
tialng  achlerementa.  newa  beata,  etc.,  by  ad- 
dreeslna  the  main  office.  1117  World  Building. 
New  York  elt.T. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  Chicago. 
Herald  Building.  163  W.  Waalilngton  St..  Chan. 
H  Mar.  Mar..  ’Phone  Franklin  44:  San  Fran- 
claeo.  742  Market  St..  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Publinher  page  contalna 
672  agate  Unea,  166  on  tour.  Columna  are  13 
picaa  wide  and  twelre  Incbee  deep. 

AdTertlelng  Rate  la  25c.  an  agate  line,  $10( 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
PoalUon  extra,  rime,  space  and  caah  dlacounta 
ara  allowed  on  contracta. 

Bniall  adrartlaemauta  under  proper  claaalBca- 
Uon  will  be  charged  as  follows :  r'ur  Bala  sad 
Help  Wanted,  Oltecn  cents  a  Une;  Uuslneas  Op- 
puriuulty  and  Atieccllaneous,  twsnty-llTt  cents  a 
line,  and  Bltuatloua  Wanted,  ten  cenu  a  lias, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  thuss  uneui- 
ployed  a  Bfty-word  or  elght-Une  adTertlaeiueni 
will  be  puhUabed  two  times  FREE. 

McaUera  are  urged  to  uare  the  paper  mailed  tu 
(ue  home  address.  Xhla  will  loaura  prompt  de- 
utary. 

I  he  Editor  and  Pabllaher  aella  regularly 
SI  luc.  s  copy,  ek.pu  per  year  lu  Cht  OUiletl 
oisiea  and  tAiiooiat  Fuasessloiw.  $2.5U  in  1.41U- 
sua  alia  e4-bu  lureigh,  auu  u  on  sale  esclt  week 
ai  Ills  Xuilowliig  hens  slauda: 

•New  kora — World  building,  Trtbuna  Building, 
Pars  bow  building,  14U  Nassau  Birest,  Mau- 
iiing  s  iopposiis  Uia  World  buudlugi,  53  Fsra 
tuiw  i  Xln  Wuotwortn  buUdlng,  Xuuaa  building, 
rurty-seeoud  Bireei  and  bruadway,  at  basemsut 
suiraiics  to  Bubway ;  breutaoo'a  book  Btora, 
iMsiiiy-siAUi  BUeet  and  FlfUi  Avsuut  and 
Mauk  s,  UacyT  corner,  at  Xblriy-lourtu  BL  eu- 
trance. 

BalUmora — B.  K.  Edwards,  American  Building. 

PhUadtlpbla — L.  Q.  Ban,  7tb  and  Cbaatnat 
Streets ;  Wm.  Bobel,  Bullathi  Buildlag  News . 
Btand. 

Boston — Parkar  Hons#  Ntws  Stand. 

Plttsburgn — Davis  Book  Shop,  41$  Wood 
street. 

Wasblngtea,  O.  C. — Bert  E.  Treals,  $11  roar- 
teeatb  Btreet.  N.  W. 

Obleago— Penans  Book  Store,  $7  N.  Clark 
Street;  Poet  Office  Newe  Oa..  Monroe  Street; 
OiiaA  Levy  dire.  Co..  27  N.  riftb  Avoau#. 

CloTolaad — Bchreodor’i  Nows  Store,  Superior 
Stroot,  oppealto  Poet  Office;  Bolemon  News  Co., 
1111  walont  Btreet. 

Detroit  SelsMon  News  Os.,  6$  Lsrasd  Bt.,  W. 

Saa  Fraasisss  B.  J.  BldwtU  Os..  T4S  liaifest 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdvertiMtments  under  tki$  clasei^'ution,  ten 
e€nt$  per  line,  each  insertion.  f'ottnt  sie 
words  to  the  line,  for  those  unemployed, 
md  to  ej-ceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FUKB. 

•ADVKUTISING  MAX,  five  years  editorial  and 
practical  advertUiog  experience  on  leuditiK  dally 
In  city  of  SO, 000,  flnistied  copy  writer,  faitlifnl 
niid  enerjretic.  Can  you  use  me?  Addnas 
K  liOOd.  rare  Editor  and  PiiMialier. 

ADVEKTISING  SOLICITOR,  wants  position.  8 
.v*‘ars’  exiH*rlence.  Have  position  on  daily,  but 
wniif  a  eUanpe.  Good  referencea.  Address  Ad- 
n»an.  dl7  Main  St..  Lafayette.  Ind. 

HVSINESS  MANAGER— With  record  of  Uip- 
linp  eiirniiipa  of  paixT  he  is  now  with,  in  less 
than  two  years,  that  desires  change  for  reasons 
not  eoiicerulug  business.  Also  successful  as  man¬ 
aging  e<Utor  of  small  dally.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  either  or  both  departments  of  dally 
in  town  of  20.000  to  40,000.  YtuiDg,  married, 
reliatdi*.  Address  K  2000,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


bL  SiXESS  MANAGEli — Seveu  years'  practical 
experieuce  iu  Ottke  and  MechaiUcai  Mauageaieut 
ou  paper  of  24,000  iu  city  of  loo.oou  desires 
jierujuueut  position  us  Uusiuess  Manager  of  med¬ 
ium-sized  daily.  Middle  West  preferred.  Young 
and  aggreshive,  married,  and  now  employed. 
\\  ould  bv  pK  UM.*d  to  correspond  should  you  have 
an  oi>eiiiug.  Address  K  2003,  cure  Etlitor  and 
Publisher. 


t  lCUL.VTIO.N  MAN.\GKU  wants  to  hear  of  an 
opimnuniiy.  SevuiU’eii  years’  exi)erieuce  and  a 
c.eaii  record.  Mwlerate  salary  to  start.  Ad- 
dri'.ss  L  2074,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

i  lUULT-ATION  MANAGER  on  Western  dally 
with  seven  years’  exi>erieiice  in  nil  branches  of 
work.  desirt*8  change.  Cun  furnish  proof  of 
ability.  Etficiency  and  promotion  with  least  ex- 
ptn^e.  Adoress  Box  K  200>>,  care  E<litor  and 
l^ublishor. 

ClIiULl.A'ilON  MANAtlKU— Wanted  circiila 
tion  manager  on  large  or  small  pa|>er.  C'an  fur¬ 
nish  yiiu  the  l>est  of  references.  Address  J.  M. 
Morris,  04S  10th  St.,  Des  M.iiues,  Iowa. 

iliai  LATlON  MANAGER— I  want  a  Job  as 
cIrc’Ulatiun  manager  lu  large  city  or  can  handle 
other  duties  as  well  on  sniull  city  daily.  Thor- 
ougl.ly  grounded  in  uil  phus.  s  of  husiness  end. 
Long  ex|N*rieiice  in  viii  luus-sizetl  delds.  Tem- 
perale  and  reliable;  sallsfueiory  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.ox  K  2000.  enre  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CTIU  I  LATION  MANAGER— Trainod  right  up 
to  the  minute,  desires  iKisitiou  so.m  after  July 
Ist.  if  >our  circulation  dep.-riiiieiit  netsla  new 
blooil,  more  ••jM*p”  or  re-orgaiii/diig.  my  r*‘Cord 
and  of  references  will  eouvince  jou  of  my 
ability  to  supply  such  needs.  Address  K  2058, 
care  Editor  and  Pi.hiisiier. 

COMPOSING  UOO.M  I'OKEMA.N— Situation  as 
foreman  of  daily  paper.  For  many  years  assist¬ 
ant  on  one  of  most  particular  paiHTs  In  U.  S. 
Ecx)u.)niieal  ext*cutive.  Thorough  printer  and 
make-up.  Ready  to  go  any  place.  Address 
K  20<IS,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

COMMERCIAL  ARTIST;  wlshefl  position;  oye 
that  oilers  opiHtrtnnlty  as  Advertlsera*  Assistant. 
Address  A.,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CO.MPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  —  Position 
wiinicd  us  foreman  of  daily  puper.  Experieni‘<'d 
young  man  of  lo  years  on  some  of  best  turtle 
city  jiut>crs.  Xhurougb  printer,  make-up  and 
executi\e.  Will  gu  au.>  place.  Address  K  2Uo3, 
care  E4litur  and  i^ubilsher. 


FUGroRIAL  .MAN  wants  imsilion  as  niKirier, 
city  editor  tir  ih’sk  mail  on  im|K.'r,  in  town  of  at 
least  12.(KMi,  afienioou  pulnicatim  preferred. 
(  an  take  iihuite  service,  read  proof,  write  heads 
ur  re|Kjrt.  Have  had  three  gears’  exiH*rience  and 
two  .Nears  I’ollege  Journalism.  Must  have  work; 
can  come  at  once.  <A»od  References.  Address 
.M.  F.  Rovanl,  Marseilles,  Ill. 


GE.NERAL  MA.\A(*ER  —  Oixm  for  immediate 
proiNisition.  Thoroughly  s4'aKi  ued  iu  all  lirHiH‘he.4 
of  neNvspnier  imikiiii'.  Vi -ng,  ernTgellc,  and  able 
to  make  yo\ir  pro  4>.-kitj4m  a  go.  Address  X.  Y.  Z., 
care  F^lltnr  and  Publisher. 


REl*ORrKR,  with  live  ytars’  experience,  now 
employed  on  d..lly  in  city  of  t>5.lX)0,  wants  |>o- 
sitioD  on  evening  ncwspaiNT.  24  y»'ars  of  age. 
married,  ami  a  total  abstainer.  Can  furnish  best 
of  references.  Address  *  F.  T.  W.,”  care  Editor 
ami  Puldi«:her 


Successful  Even¬ 
ing  Newspaper  in 
big  growing  South¬ 
ern  city  can  be  purchased 
on  easy  terms. 

A  broad  gauge  live  w’ire 
editor  handling  this 
property  can  make  $40,- 
000  per  annum.  Owner 
has  refused  options.  Quick 
action  necessary. 

Write  for  particulars  to 
“Owner”  L  2070,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


$25,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  daily  newspaper 
property.  Must  be  dominant 
newspaper  property  of  its  field. 
Proposition  N.  W. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


J 9,500.00 


One  half  in  cash,  will  buy  Evening 
Daily  located  in  good  city  within 
seventy-five  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Equipment  includes  one  linotype. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Stewtpaper  nnd  Uagazlne  Propertiei. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

Average  annual  receipts  $45,000. 
Net.  $7,000  to  $10,000. 

Equipment  invoices,  $34,000. 
Building  valued  at  $20,000. 

Central  state  republican  evening 
paper. 

Price,  $55,000;  without  building 
$35,000. 

Proposition  919x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Ve»»’»pop^r  PrnprrHea. 

i.rrcHFiiCl.D.  ii.i. 


Newspa^tcr  Properlics  tor  Sale 

TT-LfXOIS  DATI.Y  In  Rmflll  solid  city  with  no 
fonipotitlun.  Earns  on  vnlnntlon  of  $6  000.  In- 
rinding  T.inotyno.  Liffht  ovorhend  expense.  Prior 
^*.500  with  >2.500  down,  to  reliable  publisher, 
who  ran  handle  all  but  mechanical  end.  Client 
“MARCO.” 

HALF  INTEREST  in  beat  dally  in  city  of 
12,000  weat  of  Misauuri  River.  Plant  wortii 
8o0,000  and  earning  full  dlvldeuda  ou  that  valu 
uiiou.  Experienced  reliable  advertising  man 
prepared  tu  pay  1^10,000  down  and  aaaume  poai- 
tiuu  at  once  can  get  long  time  on  balance  of 
^5,000.  Client  SAYRE. 

FINANCIAL  journal  iu  large  Central  We»t 
city.  Founded  22  yeara  ago  and  yielding  an¬ 
nually  upwards  of  |3,000  net.  A  held  peculiarly 
its  own.  Most  of  its  400  advertisers  bare  use«I 
the  paper  over  ten  year&.  Keusous  for  selling 
purely  personal.  A  price  of  1^7,000  with  $3,000 
down,  balance  long  time  v\iil  be  given  a  capable 
publisher  who  can  act  immediately.  Wire  or 
Mi'ite  immediately.  Client  U.  F.  \V, 

CENTRAL  WEST  Democratic  small  city  Dully, 
splendidly  equipped,  offered  at  |8,000  which  is 
but  two-thlrda  of  inventory  value  and  U0%  of  an¬ 
nual  business.  Oue-half  interest  for  14,000  to 
good  advertising  and  editorial  man  who  will  take 
immediate  possintsiou.  Lunsual  opportunity. 
Wire  for  imrticulurs.  Client  B.  R. 


1 18-120  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  classi/loation,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  line. 

MAILING  CLERK — Wanted  on  a  metropolitan 
daily,  a  clerk  w’ho  uudtTstaiids  working  the  Dick 
System  of  Mailing  Lists.  None  but  expert  D4*c<l 
apply.  Good  chance  for  quick,  intelligent  w’orkor. 
state  salary  deslrisl.  Apply  L  2076,  The  Eilitor 
*■1x1  Publisher. 

WANTED — Y'oung  man,  exiK»rienced  in  either 
t‘diti»riHl  or  business  department  of  magazine  or 
newspaper  to  take  good  p^fsltlon  witli  the  most 
rapidly  growing  farm  magazine  in  the  South 
east.  Mlist  have  $5,000  to  Invest.  Address 
Box  1177.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Leavitt  Corning,  of  the  Corning  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  St.  Paul,  has  been 
lenoininated  for  the  Legislature.  He 
it:  a  Republican,  and  had  no  opposition, 
nor  will  the  Democrats  have  a  candi¬ 
date  against  him  in  November. 

George  Nowland,  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Fels-Naptha  Soap  con¬ 
cern,  will  sever  his  connections  with 
that  lirm  on  July  1.  He  is  a  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  Poor  Richard,  and  has 
lx,“cn  in  the  employ  of  the  Pels  Company 
for  nearly  twenty-flve  years. 

George  B.  David,  of  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
Pastern  representative  of  the  Wilton 
(Conn.)  Star. 

Hroadus  Wilson,  formerly  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  New  Republic,  is  now 
wilh  the  Wales  Advertising  Company, 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  city. 

R.  H.  Courtney  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Spiller  &  Courtney  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  of  I.iOUisville,  Ky. 
The  i)usiness  will  be  carried  on  by  Caryl 
Spiller,  senior  member  of  the  partner¬ 
ship. 

Dana  K.  Jones,  formerly  advertising 
tiianager  of  the  Krie,  (Pa)  Dispatch, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Prie  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Matthew  S.  Higgins  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  George  F. 
Keith  Company,  makers  of  Walkover 
Shoes.  Mr.  Higgins  had  been  with  the 
company  for  twelve  years.  He  has  not 
announced  his  plans  for  the  future. 

Gustav  Simon  has  been  engaged  by 
the  International  Mining  &  Refining 
Corporation  as  its  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  banking  house  of 
Waitzfelder  &  Company,  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York  city.  Within  the  next 
few  weeks  Mr.  Simon  will  have  the 
placing  of  a  large  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  International  and  Intercon¬ 
tinental  Mining  and  Refining  Company. 

John  Lee  Martin,  former  president  and 
founder  of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  of  Chicago,  and  now  of  New  York 
city,  has  been  spending  a  week  in  Bal¬ 
timore  visiting  friends  and  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  there,  and  in  Harford 
County,  Md. 

L.  B.  Allen,  who  for  some  time  past 
has  been  working  as  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Chicago,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Cone,  Lo- 
renzen  &  Woodman. 

J.  M.  Brown  Coes  to  Houston  Post 

J.  Montgomery  Brown,  for  the  last 
two  years  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.'  Record,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post.  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
actively  connected  with  advertising  and 
newspaper  work  in  Fort  Worth  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  He  formerly  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  The  Fair,  a  dry 
goods  house,  and  while  with  this  firm 
designed  the  truth  emblem,  later 
adopted  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  as  their  official  em¬ 
blem. 

New  Orleans  States 

AodU  Barasa  of  OtrealatloM. 
••worn  Net  Pitld  Clrealatloa  for  6 

Montha  Endlnc  Mar.  81,  1916. 

34,686  Daily 

Wr  ruaraataa  the  larfiat  white  hem* 
deMverrd  »TMlig  clrcalattoB  la  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleaas. 

To  reieh  a  lance  Bajorlty  of  the  trade 
proepeeta  la  the  local  tarrttery  tlte  Statea 
la  the  logical  and  ecooemlc  aedlBB. 

CtrmlatloB  data  aeat  oa  regaeat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  ■FHCIAl, 
AOBNCT 

•ole  reretga  Baaraaeatattrea 
Maw  Tarfc  Ofcia— a  M.  L— la 
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esentatlves  of  the  George  Batten 

ny,  Cheltenham  Advertising  1  lV/1  n  0 


Employees  of  Six  New  York  Agencies 
Organize  for  National  Game. 

Representatives  of  the  George  Batten 
Company,  Cheltenham  Advertising 
Agency,  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  and  Albert  FTank 
&  Co.,  met  at  the  office  of  the  George 
Batten  Company,  on  Wednesday  night, 
and  organized  an  Advertising  Agents’ 
Baseball  League,  of  New  York  city. 

A  schedule  extending  from  July  1  to 
September  30  was  mapped  out,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Baxter 
Catterson,  of  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  president;  Warren  Siegfried,  of 
Al'bert  Frank  &  Co.,  treasurer;  Charles 
Cooke,  of  the  George  Batten  Company, 
secretary. 

The  opening  games  of  the  season  will 
be  played  this  afternoon.  The  George 
Batten  Company  team  will  meet  the  .\1- 
bert  Frank  &  Co.  nine  at  the  latter’s 
grounds  in  .Vvenue  K.  Flatbush.  The 
Presbrey  and  Cheltenham  teams  will 
play  at  the  Westchester  grounds.  It 
was  decided  to  select  the  umpires  from 
the  different  agencies  comprising  the 
League.  The  full  schedule  will  be  put 
into  operation  on  July  8. 

Big  Job  for  A.  J.  Dod’e 

W.^sHiNOTOv,  June  28 — Arthur  J. 
Dodge,  a  prominent  news  writer  and 
former  i)residont  cf  the  National  Press 
Club  and  an  authority  on  economics, 
has  been  elected  hu.sinoss  manager  of 
the  Denver  (Tty  and  Commercial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
on  July  15.  He  will,  among  other  duties, 
supervi.se  the  work  of  seventy  merged 
trade  bodies,  with  a  membership  aggre¬ 
gating  25,000.  Mr.  Dodge  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Wisconsin  in  1887  as  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
and  represented  that  newspaper  and  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  for  fourteen 
years.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has 
represented  the  American  Economist  and 
other  trade  publications  dealing  with 
finance,  commerce,  banking,  and  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Japanese  Editors  Too  Well  Americanized 

San  Francisco,  June  24. — E.  K.  Wako 
and  M.  Ishihashi,  editor  and  reporter, 
respectively,  of  the  Central  California 
Times,  a  Japanese  newspaper,  who  were 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  libel,  have 
filed  an  appeal  in  the  Third  District 
Court  of  Appeals  from  the  judgment  in 
the  Sacramento  Superior  Court.  The 
Japanese  publish  the  newspaper  in 
F^resno,  and  the  story  on  which  they 
were  convicted  was  written  about  one 
Risaburo  Hattori.  They  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  one  year  each  in  the 
Sacramento  County  Jail,  where  they 
are  now  confined  pending  the  appeal. 

Deplore  Photo-Engravers'  Indictment 

Philadelphia,  June  29. — A  resolution 
deploring  the  indictment  of  members  of 
the  executive  board  of  New  York  Photo- 
Engravers’  Board  of  Trade,  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers,  held 
here  this  week.  The  resolution  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  increased  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  high  wages  demanded  by 
labor,  and  insists  that  the  New  York 
prices  are  fair  when  figured  on  this 
basis.  It  concludes:  "We  express  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  Integrity  of  motive  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Photo-Engravers’  Board  of 
Trade  of  New  York.” 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  urgi.nization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed 


ALABAMA. 


VFWS  ..  . . Birmloffham 

Average  circulation  for  March.  Daily  S9,025: 
Sunda.v.  41.<i‘10.  I*rloted  l,90rt.3.‘10  lines  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1915. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FX.AM1NKU  . f/>s  Angeles 

A.  B.  r.  Audit  report'4  1a'‘(r'’st  Morning  and 

*^unda.v  clrcnlRtion  (Ircatost  n<iiiie  Delivery. 

MKRCTTRY-HKHALD  . San  Jose 

ro«t  Offloe  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 

'TUP  PROORF.SS . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 


■lOrnNAL  (Ctr.  . Atlanta 


riTHnNiri.Ii;  . Anztuta 


ILLINOIS. 


HFRAIJI  NKWS  (Circulation  15.1901 _ Jollot 


STAR  ffMrcnldtlon  21.589). 


KRUISTRK  &  LkADEK . Ors  Moines 

KVKMNfl  TIIIBUNK . Des  Molnae 

PUiHenilal  to  cuverlna  Des  Moines  and  rleinlty. 

srrCESSFL’L  FARMING . Des  HolBoa 

More  than  700,000  rirmlatlon  Kimninteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
CIrcuIatlona. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  nOMF,  JOURNAL _ Louisville.  Ky 

(Semi-Monthly.  82  to  84  paftes. )  Guaranteed 
lariteHt  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly 


LOUISIANA 


TIMESPICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jsekson 

I.ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday 
12.568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line:  full  position  2Vi  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIKPNF..  .Mornlnit  snd  Bvenlnf. ..  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
hesiitlf"!  R  'toirrsviire  Picture  Section.  (Jlreu 
latlon  flrat  four  months,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 875,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 


NEW  JERSEY, 

JOURNAL  . Elltebeth 

PRBS3-CHRONICI.B  . Paterson 

OOURIRR-NKWS  . Plalnfleld 

NEW  YORK 

COUItlKR  A  E.NQUIRRR .  BiifTalc 

IL  PROORESSO  ITALO-A.MBUICANO.New  York 

^AY . . Npw  York 

Th*»  XfltlonHl  .Tewitth  Dally  that  no  geDorai 
iidvikrflikpr  nhnnld  overlook. 

NEBRASKA. 


TRIRl  NF  . Hsstincs 

rirciilatlon  ARC.  report.  7.100  Full  leased 
wire  renort  United  Press. 


PLAIN  DFM.FR  .  .(■levM(,,„| 

Circulation  for  May.  1916. 

PoU.v  . 140.279 

Sunday  . 185.268 

VINDICATOR  . Younastown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Erie 

DEMOCRAT  .Johnstown 

ri.MES-l.EADKK  . Wllkea  Barr. 

TENNESSEE. 

BANNER  . Naafeyllle 

TEXAS 


t  HKONICLB  . lloustoa 

The  Chronicle  zuaranteea  a  elrcnlatloo  of  35.000 
dully  and  45,000  Sunday. 


HFRALD-KF.PUBLIGAN . Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . Harrlaoahurg 

In  the  famona  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  la 
the  rlcheat  Agrlcultiiral  County  In  United  S'ates. 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 

■tvoraae  dally  11,965.  Sunday.  20.180,  for  3 
montha  endinr  March  20,  1916. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SENTINEL  . Winston  Salem 

October  Ooy’t  report  6.848.  net  rain  October. 
1915.  oyer  Oetoher.  1014.  1.n2B  mnlea 


WASHINGTON 


POST  INTRLI.IGENCRR  . Soattte 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Tbs  followlnf  pabllsbers  znarantoe  clrenlatlon 
and  wllltncly  frant  any  adyertlaor  the  prlyllact 
of  a  carefnl  and  exhaustlys  Inyastlsatlon. 

ILLINOIS. 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIB  PRHSB  (Ote.  128.384) . 

_ Uaoala 

NEW  YORK. 
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C.  M.  PALMER  ON 

{Concluded 

ures  was  only  discovered  after  countless 
thousands  of  years  of  trafficking,  but  >t 
was  the  foundation  of  big  business. 
When  your  most  enterprising  merchant 
grows  so  great  that  he  demands  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate,  a.sk  him  to  give  you  a  special 
low  price  on  all  the  goods  yourself  and 
family  may  purchase  and  to  let  you 
print  that  price  in  your  paper.  Learn 
to  know  that  which  you  have  to  sell  has 
just  as  definite  a  hard  cash  value  as 
the  goods  on  the  shelves  of  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Hut  don’t  forget  the  difference 
Ijotween  your  position  and  his,  regard¬ 
ing  sales.  If  he  does  not  sell  his  goods 
to-day  he  has  them  on  hand  to  .sell  to¬ 
morrow.  When  you  go  to  press  to-day 
your  chance  to  .s<>ll  your  seasonable 
good.s — to-day’s  space — is  gone.  A  col¬ 
umn  of  space  that  you  might  have  used 
for  adverti.sing  to-day  is  gone  and  you’ll 
never  realize  a  penny  on  it.  Therefore 
push  your  adverti.sing  men  and  your 
advertisers  as  if  to-day’s  paper  was  the 
last  one  you  arc  ever  going  to  print. 
It  IS  the  la.st  one  so  far  as  its  allo*- 
ment  for  advertising  space  is  concerned. 
That  water  will  never  flow  down  the 
mill  race  again.  You  must  turn  it  into 
power  when  it  passes  the  wheel  or  lose 
it  forever. 

I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to 
work  steadily  and  hard  on  your  classi- 
fi(>d  department.s.  They  con.stitute  not 
only  the  bone  but  the  sinew  which  holds 
together  the  bones  of  many  a  .success¬ 
ful  paper.  Spare  no  effort  and  no  rea¬ 
sonable  expense  to  get  not  only  your 
townspeople,  but  your  county  readers  to 
u.se  the  liners.  Make  the  rate  reason¬ 
able  for  one-time  insertions  with  a  no- 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 

1457  Broadway.  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  *  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Browi  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC.. 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatives 

ARKENBERG  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 
702A  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
406A  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg..  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLEROUE.  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office.  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS.  JOHN. 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chic. 


OTLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  WiilUm  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
TIL:  200  PlfUi  Ave..  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  •  Winter  It,  Boaton,  Maae.; 
Ktea^  11^-.  Detroit  liich. 
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ticeable  discount  for  six  or  morf  inser¬ 
tions  of  the  same  ad.  Classify  carefully 
and  keep  display,  beyond  a  cap  or 
Gothic  catch  word  for  each  ad,  out  of 
your  clas.sified  columns.  This  gives 
every  advertiser,  large  or  small,  the 
same  chance  to  attract  attention.  It 
makes  the  classified  column  easy  reading 
and  you  print  little  matter  in  your  news 
columns  that  is  more  carefully  read. 
There  is  circulation  of  the  most  solid 
character,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  in  a  live 
cla.ssified  page  and  instead  of  its  cost¬ 
ing  you  money  you  are  paid  for  print¬ 
ing  this  desirable  class  of  news. 

Permit  me  to  enlarge  a  little  upon 
what  I  believe  to  Ik*  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  you  all.  New  York  State 
has  for  many  years  been  very  liberal 
with  its  newspapers  in  payment  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising — session  laws,  elec¬ 
tion  and  j>rimary  notices,  etc.  Speaking 
to  you  as  publishers  of  dailies  in  mod¬ 
erate  sized  towns  in  New  York  State,  1 
venture  to  say  that  you  lose  money  by 
this  generou.s  distribution  of  political 
advertising  which  gives  each  year  to 
two  papers  in  each  county, however  small 
their  circulation,  full  legal  rates  for 
printing  the  s<*ssion  law.s.  These  awards 
are  made  in  turn  by  the  (’ounty  Hoards 
of  Supervi.sors  and  they  .st'rve  to  keep 
alive  a  considerable  number  of  week¬ 
lies  and  a  few  daily  issues  perhaps 
which,  without  this  spa.smodic  State  aid, 
would  cease  to  exi.st.  These  i)apers 
often  constitute  .stone  and  brier  patches 
in  your  individual  fields  which  prevent 
the  thorough  intensive  cultivation  of 
every  part  of  them,  which  the  times  de¬ 
mand  if  you  are  to  make  the  most  of 
your  properties.  With  the  trolley,  rail, 
motor  bus.  and  rural  route  distribution 
which  you  all  enjoy  for  your  product 
you  can  cover  each  of  the.se  little  cen¬ 
tres  Ijetter  than  the  wcclilies  which  they 
now  partially  support — l)etter  not  only 
for  yourselves  but  for  the  public  served. 
Your  district  correspondents  can  give 
the  neighborhood  news  more  quickly 
than  the  local  weeklies  and  if  need  Ik* 
in  greater  volume  in  six  days  than  they 
can  in  the  single  weekly  issue.  Your 
circulation  will  Ixmefit  becau.se  every 
English-leading  resident  of  your  field 
either  now  takes  or  can  be  made  to 
take  a  daily  to  his  manifest  advantage. 
He  is  infinitely  tietter  off  with  daily  ser¬ 
vice  instead  of  weekly  as  he  gets  not 
only  his  general  news,  but  the  local 
news  and  the  markets  in  which  he  buys 
and  .sells,  which  have  a  direct  money 
value  to  him  while  the  information  is 
fresh  and  of  value. 

Another  a.spect  of  this  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  patronage  deserves  serious  atten¬ 
tion  and  though  my  views  may  not 
agree  with  yours,  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  and  not  what  1  think  you 
think.  1  think  those  of  you  who  never 
get  it  and  never  try  for  it  are  better 
off  than  those  who  do.  Political  patron¬ 
age  discourages  independent  new.spaper 
work,  and  the  independent  new.spap¬ 
er  is  the  successful  newspaper  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  in  these 
United  States.  East  and  West,  in 
large  cities  and  small,  this  is  the  fact 
And  as  we  get  farther  away  from  the 
Civil  War,  voters  are  becoming  less 
partisan  and  more  Independent  in  their 
thinking  and  their  balloting.  You  can’t 
stop  this  tendency,  and  you  can’t  get 
away  from  it  as  one  of  the  great  fac¬ 
tors  in  your  business.  The  more  earn¬ 
estly  you  are  trying  to  build  up  a  solid 
permanent  business,  one  that  will  have 
real  value  either  to  keep  or  to  sell,  the 
more  you  should  seek  to  be  free  from 
every  outside  influence — political,  busl- 


Gel  the  news  and  print  it. 

Keep  your  paper  good-natured. 
Avoid  partisan  politics, 

Hush  your  circulation. 

Push  your  advertising. 

Push  your  collections. 

Pay  your  bills  promptly. 

Keep  your  outfit  up  to  date. 
Stick  to  your  own  business. 
Stand  up  for  your  town. 

Teach  true  Americanism. 


ness,  or  .social — that  may  affect  the  in- 
dejiondence  of  your  newspaper.  The 
people  respect  the  paper  with  no  strings 
<n  it,  the  one  which  always  tells  the 
truth  and  often  shames  the  devil.  How 
are  you  going  to  shame  him  and  con¬ 
found  his  evil  works  if  he  knows  that 
you  .sell  your  independent  soul  once 
every  two  or  three  years  for  twdve 
hundred  dollars  for  boiler  plating  the 
session  laws,  passed  by  a  iKtgislature. 
the  members  of  which  never  read  them, 
to  :*  pul)lic  which  would  not  read  them 
if  you  paid  them  for  doing  it.  Nor  will 
he  respect  you  any  more  liei'au.se  once 
in  two  years  a  couple  of  you  in  each 
county  get  a  few  hundred  extra  for 
luinting  a  notice  of  the  general  elec¬ 
tion.  For  this  dole  of  the  people’s  moiiev 
from  the  great  i>olitical  organizations 
you  fe<*l  compelled  to  supiiort  the  orgr.ni- 
zation  <-andidates  and  the  organization 
measures  whether  you  want  to  do  so 
or  not.  1  venture  to  .say  that  .some  of 
you  have  been  a.sked  to  support  men  for 
important  offices  whom  you  wouldn’t 
have  alone  in  your  private  offices,  if 
there  was  a.  dollar’s  worth  of  postage 
starniis  in  the  de.sk.  You  know  what 
you  think  of  yourselves  when  you  com¬ 
mend  this  kind  of  mangy  cattle.  .\nd 
you  get  what  they  call  the  party  sup¬ 
port  for  doing  it.  What  do  you  suppos** 
the  i)eoi>le  in  general,  who  only  get  the 
worst  of  it,  think  when  they  .see  you  do¬ 
ing  if’  .\re  you  going  to  get  their 
hearty  support?  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  those  States  where  State  and  county 
advertising  is  confined  within  the  strict- 
e.st  necessary  limits  and  it  is  made  an 
indictable  offence  to  accept  money  for 
the  publication  of  a  political  puff  unless 
it  is  marked  and  run  as  paid  matter, 
the  press  stands  higher  in  public  esteem 
than  it  does  where  public  patronage  buys 
obedience.  And  I  'want  to  tell  you  that 
as  an  encouragement  to  well-doing  that 
in  several  of  those  States  the  receipts 
of  newspapers  from  party  and  candi¬ 
dates’  advertising — bought,  paid  for  and 
marked  as  such — far  exceed  the 
amounts  paid  under  the  party  system 
of  rewards  for  faithful,  unque.stionable 
service. 

Summing  up  briefly  some  of  the 
things  already  said  and  summarizing 
some  others  which  the  time  limit  does 
not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon,  let  me 
give  you  in  a  few  words,  .some  rules  of 
conduct  for  the  valuable  new.spaper 
property. 

Get  the  news  and  print  it.  Get  all  you 
can  afford  to  and  then  some.  Print  all 
of  it  that  is  fit  to  print  and  don’t  print 
any  of  it  in  an  indecent  way.  The 
toughest  character  you  know  admires 
decency  in  his  heart. 

Keep  your  paper  good  natured.  The 
Gloomiest  Gus  in  your  town  prefers 
sunshine  to  shade. 

Avoid  partisan  politics.  Be  Republi¬ 
can.  Democratic,  or  Progressive  as  you 
believe  but  remember  that  your  party 
ha.sn’t  got  all  the  good  men  or  your  op¬ 
ponents  all  the  bad  ones.  An  analysis  of 
a  hundred  men  of  each  belief  would  give 
just  the  same  average  results. 

Push  your  circulation  and  never  let 
up  on  the  pressure.  Never  mind  if 


people  tell  you  "Every  one  reads  it." 
You’ll  find  plenty  of  uncultivated  spots 
in  your  field  if  you  inspect  it  closely 
enough.  It  is  the  intensive  farmer  who 
makes  the  money  nowadays. 

Push  your  advertising.  You’ll  never 
get  it  all — though  it  all  belongs  to  you 
if  you  have  a  real  medium.  There  should 
be  more  rejoicing  in  the  counting  room 
over  a  new  classified  customer  from  the 
outskirts  of  your  field  than  over  a  new 
display  customer  in  the  next  block. 

Pu.sh  your  collections  firmly  and  pay 
your  own  bills  promptly.  Nothing  you 
can  do  will  make  both  debtors  and 
creditors  respect  you  more. 

Keep  your  outfit  up  to  date.  Wages 
are  too  high  these  days  to  be  wasted  in 
using  poor  machinery  or  insufficient 
material.  A  good  machine  once  bought 
will  last  ?.  lifetime,  but  wages  must  be 
paid  every  Saturday.  The  composing 
room  that  is  kept  up  a.11  the  time  will 
never  necessitate  a  new  dress  which 
costs  a  lot  of  money  and  may  prove  less 
attractive  than  the  old  one. 

Stick  to  your  own  bu.siness.  One  good 
healthy  newspaper  is  all  the  community 
should  hold  you  responsible  for  and  it 
will  keep  you  busy  if  you  run  it  right. 
Don’t  try  to  be  a  banker,  merchant,  or 
a  traction  magnate  on  the  side.  The.se 
fellows  all  have  their  troubles.  Don’t 
let  them  unload  any  of  them  on  you. 

Stand  up  for  your  town.  It  may  be 
filled  with  mossbacks,  hack  niimber.s, 
and  cranks,  but  they’re  what  you’ve  got 
to  live  and  work  with  so  make  the  best 
of  them  and  make  them  better  if  you 
can.  If  you  can  .show  them  that  it  is  a 
better  town  than  they  thought  that  will 
help  to  make  it  so.  .K  live  newspaper 
has  often  restored  to  life  a  dead  town. 
A  dead  newspaper  will  go  far  towards 
killing  a  live  one. 

The.se  injunctions  are  mostly  material. 
They  look  to  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  the  form  of  money  in  the  bank. 
.K  good  thing  to  have  and  a  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  to  work  for.  Hut  you  have  a  high¬ 
er  duty  than  to  make  only  money.  You 
are  in  a  position,  aimost  the  only  effcL- 
tive  position  which  a  man  can  occupy, 
to  make  better  citizens  for  the  State  and 
the  nation.  You  and  the  public  schools 
must  do  the  work  of  converting  into 
American  citizens  the  heterogeneous 
flood  of  foreign  Immigrants,  now  tempo¬ 
rarily  checked,  but  which  will  at  the  end 
of  the  world  war  flow  again  to  our 
shores  in  greater  volume  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  a  great  task  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  two  years  shows  that 
in  the  past  it  has  not  been  well  perform¬ 
ed.  See  to  it  that  you  do  your  best  in 
every  issue  of  your  papers  to  teach 
true  Americanism,  not  hyphenated  and 
not  partisan,  but  broad  intelligent  and 
honest  Americanism.  If  you  do  your 
share  in  this  work  you  can  feel  when 
your  time  comes  to  make  way  for  some 
one  else  that  you  have  created  not  only 
a  valuable  newspaper  property  but  have 
done  something  definite  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  better  world,  a  better 
country,  a  better  State,  and  a  better 
town,  in  the  memory  of  which  your 
good  works  will  live. 


Will  Read  News  to  Convicts 
Holding  that  the  newspiapers  in  them¬ 
selves  have  been  "the  greatest  educator.^ 
yet  submitted  to  civilization,”  James  M. 
Carter,  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
of  New  York,  is  preparing  to  have  brief 
extracts  from  the  daily  papers  read  to 
the  convicts  after  supper,  acquainting 
them  with  the  big  news  eventa  and 
making  them  feel  like  a  normal  man  at 
home. 


No  publicity  just  happens,  it  must  be 
planned  and  worked  over. 
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BERT  MOSES  ON  THE  CONVENTION 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 


She  is  concerned  only  with  the  species. 
This  iaw  of  the  survivai  of  the  fittest  is 
the  law  that  regulates  trade.  The  weak 
j;o  down  in  competition  with  the  strong 

_ ever  and  always  must  this  be  so. 

Keeping  this  inexorable  law  in  mind,  it 
will  Ije  interesting  to  follow  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  effort  just  now  announced 
by  the  Ad  Clubs  to  reduce  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  business  enterprises.  This  is  to 
he  attempted  by  providing  accounting 
systems  to  merchants  to  show  costs, 
profits,  leaks,  and  wastes,  and  to  stand¬ 
ardize  merchandising.  This  system  has 
been  in  process  of  preparation  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  the  joint  work  of  sin¬ 
cere  and  able  men  whose  desire  is  to 
do  good.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  that 
sincere  men  are  not  always  practical, 
and  that  in  their  sincerity  the  univer¬ 
sal  laws  are  often  overlooked.  It  is 
debatable  whether  a  high-brow  system 
grafted  upon  a  low-brow  intellect  will 
overcome  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
fit  (..Illy  to  survive.  It  is  not  system 
alone  tliat  makes  a  merchant  success¬ 
ful,  but  rather  a  combination  of  a 
good  system  with  a  competent  man. 
You  have  got  to  produce  your  man  be¬ 
fore  you  produce  your  system,  and  you 
will  di.sco.ver  that,  once  the  man  is 
found,  he  will  create  a  system  of  his 
own  better  than  anything  you  can  sup¬ 
ply  ready-to-wear. 

At  one  of  the  newspaper  sessions 
three  very  able  men  attempted  to  de¬ 
fine,  analyze,  and  classify  “coopera¬ 
tion."  These  men  were  Mr.  Paul  E. 
Faust,  Mr.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  jr.,  and 
Mr.  \V.  A.  Thomson.  TTie  papers  they 
read  smelled  of  the  lamp — that  is  to 
say,  many  hours  of  daylight  and  night 
were  given  to  their  preparation.  It 
was  shown  that  "cooperation”,  is  as 
elastic  a  word  as  "soup,”  of  w'hich 
Heinz,  Campbell,  and  the  Franco- 
American  people  make  something  ex- 
ceerling  seventy  odd  varieties. 

Mr.  Buxton  read  data  compiled  after 
great  incjulry  and  extended  labor,  cov¬ 
ering  the  views  of  agents,  newspapers, 
and  advertisers  scattered  ail  over  the 
map.  There  seemed  to  be  little  or  no 
agreement  among  these  folks;  beyond 
an  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  get  more  than  the  publish¬ 
ers  seemed  willing  to  give.  And  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  debate  was  that, 
like  dear  old  Omar,  we  came  out  of  the 
same  door  wherein  we  went.  There 
are  some  problems  that  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  by  card  systems  or  alarm  clocks, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  The  court  of 
last  resort  must  be  the  court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Sense.  I  think  Mr.  Buxton  came 
as  near  a  solution  as  it  is  possible  to 
come  by  saying  that  the  publisher  is 
willing  to  extend  any  coiiperation  ask¬ 
ed  .so  long  as  the  advertiser  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it.  -And  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  his  solution  is  alto¬ 
gether  complete.  If  cooperation  mu.st 
go  on  the  rate  card,  there  should  be 
a  penalty  for  it,  just  as  there  is  for 
"first,  following  and  next.” 

In  writing  of  the  convention  the 
temptation  is  strongly  to  dip  deeply  into 
the  dictionary  for  superlatives,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  oVerc(^me  the  tempta¬ 
tion  by  yielding  to  it.  And  so  I  will 
say  that  the  Poor  Richard  Club  en¬ 
gineered  the  biggest,  most  spectacular, 
most  successful,  and  most  impressive 
event  the  advertising  world  has  ever 
known.  Everything  moved  with  the 
precision  and  regularity  of  a  Swiss 


watch.  Every  difficulty  was  discount¬ 
ed  in  advance — every  problem  sedved 
before  it  presented  itself.  Their  work 
was  the  lalior  of  months,'  and  self-in 
terests  were  neglected  by  every  man 
in  the  club,  in  order  that  delegates 
might  enjoy  comfort,  order,  and  hap¬ 
piness  from  the  moment  they  hit  the 
platform  when  they  arrived  until  the 
moment  they  stepped  from  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  cars  to  go  home.  As  the 
thing  would  be  expressed  in  Bostonese, 
the  Poor  Richards  worked  their  heads 
off,  and  prodigally  drew  upon  their 
purse.s  and  energies  to  pa.ss  gladness 
and  joy  along  to  their  fellow-men. 

They  saw  to  it  that  the  tradesmen, 
hotels,  and  booze  merchants  did  not  dis- 
annex  undue  and  unaccustomed  quan¬ 
tities  of  loose  change  from  the  unso¬ 
phisticated  and  unwary  strangers  from 
Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Joplin,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  whom  my  confidence 
is  supreme  assure  me  that  when  they 
asked  for  any  certain  bottle,  they  found 
in  every  Instance  that  the  contents 
agreed  with  the  label,  thus  showing 
that  the  movement  for  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising  has  percolated  through  to  a 
.stratum  where  it  was  sadly  needed,  and 
which  was  long  considered  impenetra¬ 
ble. 

You  could  see  the  influence  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  in  the  courtesy 
shown  by  the  usually  arrogant  and  dic¬ 
tatorial  cop.  He  answered  you  cour¬ 
teously,  told  you  how  to  get  there,  and 
obliged  you  with  a  match  if  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  shy  of  that  most  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  of  civilization.  This  cour¬ 
tesy  was  contagious,  and  was  caught 
by  the  uncouth,  fishy-eyed  motorman 
and  conductor,  who  actually  told  you 
in  language  that  could  be  understood 
just  how  far  you  had  to  go  and  let  you 
know  when  you  got  there. 

This  spirit  of  brotherly  Interest  was 
general  throughout  the  city,  and  to  the 
credit  of  Philadelphia  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  citizens  be  it  (leclared  in  red  type 
that  it  has  .’(et  an  example  in  decency 
and  morality  that  the  world  sadly 
needs. 

The  event  has  set  a  mark  in  magni¬ 
tude  that  I  doubt  will  be  passed  in  a 
decade,  if  ever.  There  comes  a  time 
when  a  record  stands  for  years.  There 
may  be  advertising  conventions  to 
come  where  more  delegates  will  at¬ 
tend,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
all  the.se  United  States  there  is  anothei 
advertising  club  that  will  put  so  much 
time  and  labor  and  money  and  unsel¬ 
fishness  into  entertaining  the  visiting 
delegates  as  the  Poor  Richard  boys 
have  done.  They  gave  themselves,  and 
this  is  a  sincere  but  un.satisfactory  at¬ 
tempt  to  express  an  appreciation  that 
goes  down  as  deep  as  I  am  able  to 
sink  the  drill. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  Sam  Dobbs,  the  scarred  vet¬ 
eran  of  many  a  business  battle.  As  he 
.eat  there,  listening  to  the  centuries- 
old  talk  about  “Truth,”  I  wondered  if 
he  realized  what  a  many-sided,  vari¬ 
able,  unstable  word  "Truth”  really  is. 
Just  now  Coco-Cola  is  sorely  beset  by 
the  courts,  and  still  another  effort  is 
being  made  to  destroy  the  mighty  busi¬ 
ness  which  Mr.  Dobbs  has  done  so 
much  to  establi.sh.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Truth  about  Coco-Cola  as  held 
by  Sam  is  widely  at  variance  with  the 
Truth  as  interpreted  by  the  officers  of 
the  law  who  are  hot  on  his  trail.  I 


am  sure  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
advertising  men  believe  that  Coco-Cola 
is  being  '  unjustly  attacked — that  the 
law  is  being  employed  to  harass  a 
reputable  and  worthy  institution.  And 
yet  the  “Truth”  movement  is  to  blame 
for  it  all.  It  is  to  blame  because  it 
has  not  recognized  that  “Truth”  is  a 
point  of  view — that  it  is  opinion  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  to  blame  because  it 
has  aViridged  a  man’s  right  to  freely 
express  his  opinions  about  his  own 
products,  and  has  inspired  so  many 
laws  that  no  advertiser  any  longer 
knows  what  he  may  safely  say  about 
his  goods.  What  you  hand  the  other 
fellow  will  in  turn  be  handed  to  you, 
it  being  merely  a  quest'o’i  of  time. 

The  feature  of  the  inspirational  mass 
meeting  on  Sunday  was  the  classical 
addre.ss  of  Secretary  I..ane.  This  man 
is  an  orator,  and  oratory  is  the  art  of 
saying  something  to  which  an  audi¬ 
ence  will  listen  without  sneezing, 
snuffling,  or  shifting  in  the  seats.  He 
talked  peace  so  long  as  peace  be  pos¬ 
sible.  The  speaker  knew  the  power  ol 
pausing  at  the  rl^ht  moment  in  an  ora¬ 
tion,  and  then  letting  the  thought  in 
mind  find  expres.sion  slowly  and  delib¬ 
erately.  He  held  his  audience  tmder 
that  mysterious  spell  which  sizes  us 
all  when  the  national  spirit  is  touched 
and  when  love  of  country  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme. 

The  audience  was  plainly  for  peace, 
but  if  Teddy  had  been  ihe  orator,  and 
if  he  had  shouted  "Get  your  guns,  boys, 
and  make  a  Swiss  cheese  out  of  every 
Greaser!”  he  would  have  swung  his 
audience  that  way  even  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  Secretary  Lane  succeeded 
in  doing. 

President  Houston  is  close  to  the 
throne  at  Washington,  by  way  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  his  remarks  abo.ut  the  quiet, 
courageous,  patriotic  man  in  the  White 
House,  combined  with  the  conspicuous 
imrt  assigned  Secretary  Lane  on  the 
programme,  seemed  to  a  close  observer 
to  be 'an  adroitly  concealed  arrange¬ 
ment  to  turn  the  occasion  into  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  candidacy  of  the 
Princeton  statesman. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  perspiration  was  a  bit  high¬ 
er  than  the  percentage  of  inspiration. 
Little  was  Said  about  advertising,  and 
that  little  was  old  straw  out  of  which 
the  grain  had  been  threshed  years  ago. 
The  world  is  mad  about  war,  and  the 
drift  is  .such  that  advertising  stands 
small  chance  of  displacing  artillery. 
The  smell  of  powder  is  in  the  air,  and 
advertising  must  await  the  return  of 
peace  before  it  comes  again  into  its 
own. 

I  had  always  been  told  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  slow — that  its  citizens 
never  caught  the  piimmer  complaint 
until  after  Thanksgiving  Day — that 
they  used  last  year’s  calendars  to  keep 
from  catching  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
World;  hut  I  speak  with  authority  when 
I  say  such  reports  are  slanderous  and 
fal.sp.  T'he  papers  here  during  the  con¬ 
vention  got  out  extras  with  a  frequen¬ 
cy  that  ama'^ed.  They  gave  the  news 
before  it  happened,  not  being  patient 
enough  to  wait  for  events  to  transpire. 
There  was  no  need  of  attending  the 
sessions — you  could  get  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  papers  before  they  took 
place.  On  Monday  morning  I  came 
away  from  the  session  a  little  early, 
and  a  new.sboy  greeted  me  at  the  exit 
with  a  copy  of  a  local  paper,  in  which 
appeared  a  full  report  of  a  meeting 
that  had  not  adjourned. 

People  ehsewhere  are  glad  to  get  the 
weather  indications  twelve  hours  in  ad¬ 


vance,  but  in  the  Public  I>idger  you 
get  them  about  two  weeks  in  advance. 
On  June  26  I  looked  in  this  paper  to 
see  what  the  weather  promised  to  be 
that  afternoon,  and  all  I  could  find 
were  indications  for  the  period  from 
July  2  to  8.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
the  weather  iirospects  are  for  to-mor- 
ro.w,  you  have  to  look  up  papers  al¬ 
ready  two  weeks  old.  This  is  rather 
inconvenient,  but  it  is  Philadelphia  en¬ 
terprise. 

Tile  high  place  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  the 
publishing  world  was  lifted  .still  higher 
by  that  eminent  gentlemen  when  he 
spoke  about  the  great  building  he  is  to 
erect  for  his  newspapers.  Here  is  a 
man  at  the  very  climax  of  human  ac¬ 
tivities  and  ambitions  carrying  a  weight 
of  years  that  to  ordinary  men  means 
decline  and  slippers.  There  is  no  finer 
inspiration  to  us  all  than  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis. 

The  flat  rate  moved  up  another 
notch.  It  is  coming  as  surely  as  na¬ 
tional  prohibition.  Nothing  but  time 
intervenes.  , 

The  importance  of  individuality  was 
shown  by  a  Los  Angeles  merchant.  He 
.said  success  is  individual,  and  it  is. 
Nothing  but  the  man  himself  counts. 

St.  Louis  gets  the  1917  convention, 
of  course.  They  had  the  fight  won  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  boys  began.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  get  there  before  you 
start. 

The  publishers  were  given  so  many 
kinds  of  advice  that  if  one  of  them 
should  attempt  to  follow  It  all  he  would 
pa.ss  himself  going  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

Advice  was  so  voluminous  and  so 
universal  that  it  fairly  condensed  on 
the  walls  and  ran  down  up  the  floor, 
whence  it  was  swept  up  by  the  janitor 
and  carried  away  to  the  scrap  pile. 

I  particularly  noticed  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rubber-necks  keeps  pace  with 
the  tendency  to  cut  shirt  waists  low¬ 
er  and  lower  and  skirts  higher  and 
higher. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  sent  a  man  named 
Kimball  to  the  convention  to  tell  "How 
to  Lay  Out  a -Club’s  Programme  a  Year 
in  Advance."  He  covered  the  whole 
subject  in  one  sentence  when  he  said: 
"I  suppose  every  club  has  to  learn  by 
experience.”  Mr.  Kimball  is  eminently 
right.  He  can  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  get  there  with  no  wastage 
of  words,  and  he  did. 

Mr.  Sldener’s  propo.sal  to  establish  a 
red-light  district  in  newspapers,  whence 
could  be  relegated  the  street-walkers  of 
advertising,  was  coarse  rather  than 
clever.  No  advertising  should  go  into 
any  newspaper  unless  it  is  good  enough 
to  go  on  any  page.  The  idea  that  you 
are  respectable  and  the  other  fellow 
isn't,  is  not  a  nice  idea.  Your  opinion 
of  your  neighbor  may  be  no  higher 
than  his  opinion  of  you.  You  may  not 
fancy  the  business  he  is  in  any  more 
than  he  may  fancy  yours,  and  yet,  if 
both  products  are  useful  and  worthy, 
it  is  an  in.sult  to  any  publisher  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  him  where  he  may  or  where 
he  may  not  place  the  advertising  he 
accepts.  If  you  don’t  like  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  your 
sweet  privilege  to  stay  out.  The  fact 
that  you  desire  to  go  in  is  evidence 
that  the  publisher  is  printing  a  paper 
that  the  people  like. 
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Macaulay  on  Punctuation 
The  editor  of  an  English  advertising 
magazine,  answering  a  correspondent 
who  asks  if  there  is  a  correct  form  for 
the  printing,  by  newspapers,  of  their 
own  name  and  that  of  other  journals, 
says:  “Our  own  practice  for  eighteen 
years  has  been  that  of  Macaulay  in  his 
Essays,  thus:  The  Edinburgh  Ileview, 
without  either  italics  or  inverted  com¬ 
mas.  When  only  a  part  of  the  full 
title  Is  referred  to  the  word  ‘the’ 
should  not  be  capitalized,  thus;  ‘Re¬ 
ferring  to  The  Daily  Express,  what  the 
Express  really  said,’  etc.” 


Canadian  Press  CUppints 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canedien 
Field  it  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
ratds^pecial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

j  Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

I  Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
I  business  men  and  women,  public  person- 
I  ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com- 
1  panics  and  Corporations. 

j  Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 

106-1 10  Soventh  Ave.  Now  York  City 


Hemstreet 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


HOUBS 

,  OUT  or 

PUffTO  CNCJiAVTNt 

1  baNau*u6(-n 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  AVarren  It,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  oj  a  Century. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  WORK. 

It's  a  pretty  tough  assignment 
When  a  fellow  has  to  go 
To  the  hot  sands  of  the  border 
And  perhaps  to  Mexico. 

And  to  live  on  army  rations 
When  it’s  ninety  in  the  shade. 

But  they've  got  to  get  the  stories 
And  it’s  there  they  will  be  made. 

It’s  a  hard  old  propo.sition 
To  be  sent  to  cactus  land. 

For  life  is  no  merry  pic-nic 
’Long  the  muddy  Rio  Grande; 

But  down  there  there’s  something  do¬ 
ing. 

So  the  scribes  will  have  to  go. 

For  war  copy  for  the  wires 
That  run  straight  into  the  Row. 

No,  there’s  not  a  man  who's  kicking 
Or  his  duty  there  will  shirk. 

For  the  scribe  is  always  ready 
And  he  questions  not  his  work. 

H(  is  ready  for  the  hardship 
And  the  toil  that  he  must  do; 

Ail  he  wants  is  lots  of  action. 

And  to  get  his  copy  through. 


HOW  ONE  STORY  W.AS  LANDED. 

The  threatened  strike  of  railroad 
men  calls  to  mind  that  years  ago  a 
similar  strike  was  threatened  on  sev¬ 
eral  big  road.s,  the  ofiicers  of  which 
were  hard  to  get  at,  and  silent  as  clams 
when  they  were  cornered  by  reporters. 
Day  after  day  the  boys  called,  always 
to  be  told  that  there  was  no  news. 

Finally  one  of  the  boys  hit  on  a 
bright  idea.  He  had  a  rubber  stamp 
made,  with  the  words  “Metropolitan 
News  Agency”  on  it.  Then  he  got  some 
carbon  sheets  and  yellow  flimsy,  and 
started  a  story,  beginning  with  “It  is 

learned  on  good  authority  that  the - 

Itailroad  is  contemplating  granting 
some  of  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
independent  of  what  action  the  other 
roads  may  take,”  etc. 

Each  sheet  of  flimsy'  was  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  "Metropolitan 
News  Agency”  and  each  man  coyerlng 
the  story  was  given  a  copy  of  the  fake. 

They  were  met  with  the  usual  rebuff 
by  the  railroad  officials,  but  when  they 
flashed  that  flimsy  on  them  they  open¬ 
ed  up.  They  denounced  the  “Metropoli¬ 
tan  News  Agency,”  .said  it  had  every¬ 
thing  all  wrong,  and  then  gave  facts 
regarding  the  situation  at  great  length. 

That  night  the  “Metropolitan  News 
Agency’s”  scoop  was  duly  celebrated, 
and  the  rublx'r  stamp  placed  on  a  shelf 
behind  the  bar,  where  it  remained  for 
many'  year.s. 

WON  OUT  ON  NEWS. 

When  the  New  York  Star  was  in  exis¬ 
tence,  years  ago,  one  of  its  copy'readers 
named  McGuinnc.ss  caused  the  desk 
much  annoyance  by  dallying  with  the 
flowing  IhiwI.  Two  suspensions  and 
a  couple  cf  discharges  were  meted 
out  to  him,  but  he  managed  to  get  back 
every  time  i)y'  promising  to  brace  up 
and  bo  good. 

However,  the  patience  of  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  became  exhausted,  so  one  day  when 
McGuinness  came  in  after  being  ab- 
.sent  half  a  week,  the  city  editor  said: 
“I'on't  take  off  your  coat,  you  are  dis¬ 
charged — this  time  it  goes,  now  get  out 
and  .stay  out.” 

Scvc.al  hours  later  the  city  editor 
found  -Mi'Guinncss  at  a  far-off  desk 
plugging  away  at  copy  to  beat  the  band. 

“Ihdn't  1  tell  you  to  go?”  he  shout¬ 
ed. 

“Yes,”  answered  McGuinness. 

“Well  then  why  in - don’t  you  go?” 

“It  s  impt)8sil)lc,”  replied  McGuinness. 

“Imro.s.sible?” 

“Yes — bocau.se  I've  got  no  place  to 
go  to — that's  w'hy  I've  concluded  to 
stay.” 

"You’re  the  limit.”  said  the  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  as  he  was  a  good  old  skate  and 
admired  nerve,  he  gave  McGuinness  an¬ 
other  chance.  Tom  W.  Jackson. 


DON  MARQUIS 

ON  THE  "COLYUM” 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 

"Frank  L.  Stanton,  I  suppose,  is  th3 
oldest  hand  at  it  to-day'.  His  daily 
column  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
must  hold  the  record  for  continuity  of 
publication.  He  has  been  keeping  it 
up-  for  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years  now;  and  he  seldom  misses  a  day. 
Now  and  then  his  column  is  illustrated 
by  his  son,  who  is  a  clever  comic  artist. 
I  am  mighty  glad  to  know  that  the 
people  of  Georgia  are  going  to  have  a 
State  holiday  in  honor  of  Stanton — a 
unique  honor  for  a  living  journalist,  I 
believe.  It’ll  do  the  old  man  good.  He’s 
had  his  share  of  hard  knocks,  and  he 
deserves  all  the  appreciation  and  all 
the  other  good  things  than  can  be  sent 
his  way. 

”A  fellow  long-time  laborer  in  the 
field  is  'Uncle  Jud’  Mortimer  Lewi.s,  of 
the  Houston  Daily  Post,  who  probably 
has  got  more  of  a  personal  hold  on 
his  readers  than  any  other  columnist, 
and  is  the  best-loved  man  in  Texas. 
The  South  has  been  and  Is  a  particu¬ 
larly  prolific  section  of  the  country  for 
paragraphers  and  columnists.  The 
Southern  people  are  especially  fond  of 
both  verse  and  humor.  Nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  South  has  its  col¬ 
umnist.  And,  indeed,  in  recent  years 
the  idea  of  the  daily  column  of  para¬ 
graphs  has  spread  all  over  the  country, 
and  you  can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper 
from  anywhere  without  finding  in  it 
a  department  of  this  kind.  It  is  so 
popular  now  that  some  papers  even 
have  two  columns,  conducted  by  two 
different  men. 

"The  fact  is,  it  is  impossible  to  kill 
personality  in  journalism.  Though  it 
may  seem  to  fail  in  one  direction,  it  is 
constantly  cropping  up  in  some  new' 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  ma¬ 
chine-made  thing  readable — and  so  per¬ 
sonality  is  necessary  to  daily  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Like  the  majority  of  metropolitan 
journalists,  Don  Marquis  is  not  a  born 
New  Yorker.  He  came  to  New  Y'ork 
five  or  six  years  ago  from  Atlanta, 
w’here  for  several  years  he  had  worked 
on  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  had  helped 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  to  edit  I'ncle  Ite- 
mus’s  Magazine.  But  he  hailed  from 
Illinois  originally,  and  had  worked  on 
n(  w.spaper3  in  Wa.shington  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  before  going  to  Atlanta.  Ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York,  he  soon  found  a 
place  as  a  copy-reader  for  the  Evening 
Nun.  After  a  while  he  began  contrib¬ 
uting  unsigned  paragraphs  and  verses 
to  the  editorial  page;  and  an  a.stute 
editor-in-chief,  discovering  his  powers. 
i.et  him  to  work  in  earnest. 

For  a  time  his  contributions,  though 
he  .say.s  they  include*d  some  of  the  best 
work  he  has  ever  done,  did  not  attract 
any  great  .i mount  of  attention.  But 
when  he  began  to  sign  his  name  to  “The 
Sun  Dial”  the  acclaim  forthwith  became 
abundant.  His  own  experience  is  a 
proof  of  what  he  says  atiout  per.sonal- 
ity  in  journalism. 

Hi.s  column  is  .strongly  individual. 
Two  of  its  main  characteristics  are  a 
gentle  .satire,  which  can  be  cutting  at 
time.s,  and  a  .surprising  abundance  of 
real  poetry  of  a  high  order  and  a  serious 
import. 

”I  find,  by  repeated  experiment.”  he 
scy.s,  "that  my  newspaper  readers  like 
the  serious  verse  quite  as  much  as,  if 
not  better  than,  they  like  the  lighter 
stuff.  This,  of  course,  is  gratifying; 
helpful  to  the  column  and  helpful  to 
me.” 

The  name  Don  Marquis,  which 
.sounds  like  a  pen-name  compounded 
of  Spanish  and  French,  is  really  his 
own,  "acquired  through  birth  and  bap¬ 
tism.”  His  father  was  of  Huguenot 


Bert  Leston  Taylor. 


family;  his  mother  of  Scotch  Pres'oy- 
terian.  His  humor,  in  his  opinion,  he 
owes  "to  devout  contemplation  of  my 
Sc  otch^Presby  terian  ancestors.”  The 
principles  on  which  he  conducts  "The 
Sun  Dial"  he  has  summed  up  thu.s; 

I'll  call  the  Mult 

Ot  Sham  and  Smugness,  Bunk,  and  Gult! 

I'd  swat  the  droning  flies  that  hum 
The  futile  tunes  of  plflleilom. 

Nay,  I’d  not  flout  nor  make  a  butt 
Of  any  really  honest  Mutt — 

Or  Cheerful  Idiot,  or  Geek 

Whose  heart  Is  right  and  brain  Is  weak ; 

Nor  mock  the  blithe,  bucolic  Boob, 

The  “harmless,  necessary”  Rube, 

Blit  leave  the  hunting  down  of  these 
To  artists  of  the  Obvious  Wheeze — 

Myself,  I  think  that  stuff  Is  Cheese. 

Who  are  my  mortal  enemies? 

'The  Snob,  the  Flunky,  FuCfed  Pretence, 

'The  vendor  of  tvlush  Sentiments, 

'The  Sham  Reformer  with  hts  cant, 

'The  clever  Crook,  the  Sycophant, 

'The  Fake,  the  Fraud,  the  Hypocrite; 
bully  they  get  away  witU  It! 
bally  1  see,  'twlxt  Rage  and  Mirth, 

Bunk  ci/iKiuerlug  this  well-known  Earth — 
bally  I  bear  the  Solemn  Ass 
Bruy  pudduck  Jmigmcuts,  loud  and  crass, 
bou’t  think  a  programme  of  reform, 

.\n  Uplift  Schedule,  hot  with  Peeve, 

Is  lurking  somewhere  up  my  sleeve. 

W  hen  I  tweak  tieards,  or  hash-in  hats. 

Or  iiiuke  a  jaiss  at  Buncomhe's  slats, 

I  know  1  baven't  croaked  the  gink! 

Y'et  I’ve  a  sort  of  foolish  prlda 
In  flocking  with  the  honest  side. 

In  uiuking  Bunk  ridiculous. 

And  still  refusing  to  deride 
'The  Wholesome  and  th©  Virtuous, 
liut  he  seiuum  resorts  to  slang  for 
ids  liuinoTous  etfects.  Having  shown 
how  ho  can  handle  versified  slang, 
when  lie  cnooses,  1  cannot  do  better 
tliaii  to  sami>le  his  serious  verse  by 
qi  oting,  from  "The  Sun  Dial”  for  June 
10,  tile  lirst  stanza  of  his  fine  poem, 
‘‘.At  Last  ’ — certainly  the  most  notewor. 
tliy  i>oem  that  i,  at  least,  have  ever 
found  in  a  new’.spaper  “colyuin”: 

Each  race  has  died  and  lived  and  fought  for  the 
''true'’  giuls  of  that  poor  rac-e. 
Unconsciously,  ilivlnest  thought  of  each  race  gild¬ 
ing  Its  poll's  face. 

Ami  every  race  that  Uvea  and  dies  shall  makv 
Itself  some  other  gods; 

Shall  build,  with  mingleil  truth  and  lies,  new 
icons  from  the  world-old  clods. 

'Through  all  the  tanglml  creetls  and  dreams  and 
chuiiging  sliibholcth*  men  hold 
The  false-and  true.  Inwoven,  gleams;  a  mattetl 
ma.ss  of  dross  and  gold. 

Prove,  then,  thy  goils  in  tliine  own  soul;  all 
others’  gotls.  for  thee,  are  vain ; 

N\.r  swervtsl  be.  struggling-  for  the  goal,  by  brllte 
of  Joy  or  threat  of  pain. 

The  Boston  Record  is  plajing  up  on 
its  Hr.st  page  a  department  which  an¬ 
swers  all  sorts  of  questions.  Readers 
of  the  Record  are  also  invited  to  send  in 
answers  to  questions  appearing  in  thi." 
department,  which  is  very  wide  in  its 
range  of  usefulness. 
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2,600—10,000 

Lines 


.035  035 

.015  .015 


PRACTICALLY  every  business  house  puts  Ohio  on  the  itinerary  of  its  highest  salaried 
salesman.  The  salesmen  regard  Ohio  as  the  best  berth  and  competition  to  get  it  is  keen. 
This  is  because  every  man  who  has  studied  business  conditions  knows  that  Ohio 
offers  a  rich  field  for  the  man  who  has  something  worth  while  to  sell. 

It  has  producing  farms,  busy  factories,  splendid  hardwood  forests,  _ _ 

rich  petroleum,  coal  and  natural  gas  fields.  It  has  a  population  of  an  efficiknt  mst  of  omo 

4,767,121,  or  117  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Located  in  the  teem-  nkwspapehs 

mg  Mississippi  valley.  circulation  Unes 

Akron  Beacon-JournaUE) 

Ohio’s  Pockets  Bulge  With  Dollars  Ripe  for  Spending  Shmicothe'^sdifo*"^ 

Gazette  (E)  a, 310  .0057  .0057 

nii.n  i<>n  «-»!  Chillicothe  News 

Read  this  Record  for  Prosperous  People  cwr?ccS„d.i 

Ohio  has  15,138  factories  or  an  average  of  one  factory  for  every  ^xribSne  tJ« 339  m  »* 

2.6  square  miles  of  territory.  The  yearly  payroll  of  Ohio  factories  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

*  rfO/i  c  nnn  nnn  j  ir  j  (M  &  S)  sc.  53.ooo  .14  .la 

amounts  to  ^245,000,000.  Cleveland  Leader  (M)  76,550  .15  -13 

Cleveland  Leader  (S)  106,593  .>7  .>5 

There  are  24,105,708  acres  of  farm  land,  mostly  improved.  Al-  cieveuSd  piaTn  DMier"'’*®* 

though  this  is  92%  of  the  state’s  area,  yet  55.9%  of  the  population  ciiJJiand  puin  Deaie'r^'’^*“  ■'* 

lives  in  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  showing  how  intensely^  popu-  coiumbui  Dispatch(E) ‘7^077  ‘Vo  'i* 

lated  Ohio  is.  Columbus  Dispatch(S)  71.83a  -to  .09 

Dayton  Herald  (E)  aa,ii4  .05  .03s 

Ohio  farms  average  88.6  acres  and  are  worth  $1,902,694,589.  Da^SH  Joum^' (ms^  kSy 

Nearly  200,000  farms  are  owned  by  their  occupants.  Think  what  this  combmati^ 

means  to  the  maker  of  farm  implements.  . 

Flat  dwellers  and  hotel  boarders  are  not  your  best  customers.  In  *'***  ^rfbSSe’  (M)  •s.666  .ohs  .oi 

Ohio  100  families  out  of  every  111  live  in  dwellings.  There  are  4  Lim1l“?iew?“(E)“"^^^  lls’a  ioa”  .o?” 

people  to  the  average  Ohio  family.  MaHon*  DaursuPcE)  1'%  ;ola9  :ola9 

Ohio  is  fifth  in  electric  railway  mileage.  It  is  thirty-fifth  in  area  PiJir’“Ddiy^Lii  (E)  007a  oo^a 

and  fourth  in  population.  Portsmouth  Daily 

^  ^  Times  (E)  8»377  .015  .015 

Sandusky  Refftster(M)  4,721  .0093  .0093 

Y our  Advertising  to  this  Group  will  Bring  Y ou  Big  Results  sSIl,  c.™  ..e,  " 

Toledo  Blade  (E)  SO,i8a  .11  .09 

When  you  say  “Put  Ohio  in  the  schedule”  you  are'  not  advertis-  Youngstown  xeiegram^^^ 

ing  to  underpaid  sweat  shop  workers  nor  hard  scrabble  hand-to-mouth  Youngstown  vindicator^ 

farmers.  You  are  reaching  the  proud  and  happy  citizens  of  a  mighty  Youngstown  vindicator^ 

Inland  Empire.  Your  ad  can’t  help  bring  results  because  it  is  reach-  zan^vllle 

ing  a  people  who  have  money  to  spend  and  the  will  to  spend  it.  Recorder  (.\i)  .025  .02s 

The  papers  here  named  are  reaching  the  representative  people  of  their  re-  2.1690  1.8997 

.  ..  .  ,,  .  t  Publishers’  statement 

spective  communities.  Any  of  them  will  be  glad  to  send  you  detailed  information  •  a.  b.  c.  statement. 

if  you  will  write.  Get  in  line  now.  Investigate  Ohio.  It’s  the  Promised  Land.  _ other  ratings,  April,  1916. _ 

National  Adverti.sers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  detailed  information  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distribution 
facilities  in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The  Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York  City. 

Thi»  Advertisement  was  prepared  by  the  Mumm,  Advertising  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

(To  He  Continued) 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 

Akron  Beacon-JournaUE) 

*4,837 

Canton  News  (E&S)  12,446 

Chillicothe  Scioto 

Gazette  (E)  2,310 

Chillicothe  News 

Advertiser  (E)  2,449 

Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune  (M)  _  160.723 

Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune  (S)  t26,339 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

(M  &  S)  sc.  53.000 

Cleveland  Leader  (M)  76,550 
Cleveland  Leader  (S)  106,593 
Cleveland  News  (E)  112,888 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(M)  131,430 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(S)  174.867 

Columbus  Dispatch(E)  75,077 
Columbus  Dispatch(S)  71,832 
Dayton  Herald  (E)  22,114 

Dayton  Journal  (S)  I  „ 
Dayton  Journal  (MSI 

Combination  rate,  both 
6c.  per  line 

Dayton  New*  (E)  32,014 

Dayton  News  (S)  18,443 

East  Liverpool 

Tribune  (M)  •5.666 

Findlay  Republican(M)  5,496 
Lima  News  (E)  9,322 

Mansfield  News  (E)  7,631 

Marion  Daily  Star  (E)  7,089 
Newark  American- 
Tribune  (E)  5.560 

Piqua  Daily  Call  (E)  4,119 
Portsmouth  Daily 
Times  (E)  8,377 

Sandusky  Re|pster(M)  4,721 
Springfield  News 

(E  &  S)  >2,224 

Steubenville  Gazette(E)  3,570 
Toledo  Blade  (E)  50,182 

Youngstown  Telegram 

(B)  *15,728 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
(L)  18,014 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(S)  15.034 

Zanesville  Signsl(E)  *6,173 
Zanesville  Times- 

Recorder  (M)  *15,281 


.045  .045 

.03  .03 

•Oils  .01 
.0093  .0093 
.02  .0157 

.019  .019 

.0129  .0129 

.0085  .0085 

.0072  .0072 

.015  .015 

.0093  .0093 

.02  .02 
.0143  .0071 
.11  .09 


.03  .03 

.0128  .0128 


Totals,  1,220,529  2.1690  1.8997 
t  Publishers’  statement 
*  A.  B.  C.  statement. 

Other  ratings,  April,  1916. 


June  1910 .  109,106 

“  1911 .  118,695 

“  1912 .  137,348 

“  1913 .  153,237 

“  1914 .  174,206 

“  1915 .  187,894 

First  16  publication  days  June,  1916,  218,736 


January,  1916 .  168,869 

February,  1916 . 170,922 

March,  1916 .  184,018 

April,  1916 .  191,419 

May,  1916 .  200,010 

First  16  publication  days  June,  1916,  218,736 


These  figures  reflect  the  steady  growth  of  the  net  paid  circulation  of 

The  New  York  Globe 


which  has 

more  than  doubled  in 

the  past  six  years 

without  any  increase  in  rates  to  general  advertisers. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

Globe . 

.  .  226,880 

164,544 

240,427 

219,014 

241,740 

World . 

..  191,195 

160,844 

204,897 

204,313 

220,829 

Mail  . 

.  .  154,145 

128,178 

199,630 

183,965 

218,692 

Sun . 

..  164,012 

134,111 

190,292 

185,229 

207,665 

Journal . 

.  .  204,180 

168,695 

171,828 

177,130 

182,976 

Telegram  . 

74,936 

61,667 

79,463 

72,740 

92,534 

Post  . 

..  70,117 

68,362 

73,270 

73,016 

73,008 

1,085,465 

886,401 

1,159,807 

1,115,407 

Yi237,444 

These  figures  show  the  amount  of  space  used  by  the  sixteen  leading  retail  shops  during  the  first  five  months  of  1916 
in  New  York’s  evening  newq>apers.  These  advertisers,  buying  at  close  range,  convincingly  show 

The  New  York  Globe 


occupies  first  place — rate,  circulation  and  results  considered. 


The  Globe  sells  its  advertising  in  the  full  confidence  that  any  advertising  accepted  will  yield  results.  This  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  scores  of  voluntary  letters  from  present  advertisers,  proving  the  point  beyond  all  doubt. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


O’MARA  ca,  ORMSBEE,  Inc., 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tbe  Nation  Press,  Inc.,  New  York. 


